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ADVEETISEMENT TO THE READEE. 


The sense of the English Public has now twice 
been taken upon the subject of the present work; 
and its general interest has been attested, on 
both occasions, by the most unequivocal marks 
of public favour. The w^de and germinating 
circulation of the first two Parts, affords clearest 
proof that this interest has arisen from no ac- 
cidental or ephemeral cause : that it has its root 
in the intrinsic importance of the subject itself, 
as one vitally linked, not only with the history 
of mankind, but with the truths of Revelation. 
From the Word of God we learn that there was 
a time, when “ the whole earth was of one 
language and one speech;” and as there is 
abundant reason to infer, both from the nature 
of the case, and from the internal evidences of 
so many languages, that the confusion of tongues 
at Babel was only dialectic, it follows that all 
who implicitly receive the testimony of God’s 
Word, must believe all the languages of the 
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human family to be traceable to that one 
Primeval source : in a word, to the language of 
the woiid before the Flood. 

In the present work, the soundness of this 
great first principle of philology has been al- 
ready tested esperimentally, at Sinai, and in 
Egypt ; and, to the public at large, the experi- 
mental results appear practically to have de- 
monstrated its truth. From Sinai and Egypt 
I would now invite the reader to direct his 
attention eastwards, and cross with me the 
Euphrates. In entering upon this new and 
strange field, at once- the seat of three of the 
greatest; empires of the ancient world, and of 
three oi the most mysterious vehicles of thought 
and speech, I would begin by affirming, what I 
am prepared, I trust, to prove, that we change 
the characters, but not the language. 

The essays of philologists to penetrate the 
mysteries of unknown tongues, and illegible 
characters, have been hitherto, almost uniformly, 
based upon the sands of unsupported theory, 
and prosecuted in the spirit of unchecked specu- 
lation. Instead of substantive proof being made 
the sole groundwork of conviction, in the great 
majority of cases, if the reader will only pause 
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thoughtfully to aslc himself why he believes, he 
will find the only answer he has to give is this, 
Because his Guide-Book tells him it is so. If he 
will be at the additional pains to ci’oss-examine 
his witness, he may further discover, that the 
reasonings upon which he has been resting 
are, too commonly, a series, not of proofs, but 
of postulates; that points vitally fundamental, 
in each successive theory, are constantly as- 
sumed, by each theorist, as known and conceded, 
without any authority whatsoever beyond the 
assumption. 

To close the door effectually against such end- 
less illusions, some test, some check, by w'hich 
mere conjecture could be tried, was clearly in- 
dispensable. This check I found for my own 
safeguard in the principle of legend and device; 
a principle of all primitive record- writing, which, 
once discovered, I was in duty bound to employ 
for the safeguard of others. In the present 
volume, accordingly, as in the two preceding 
Parts of the work, ray decypherments will be 
mainly directed and confined to pictorial Monu- 
ments and Inscriptions, 

•• Another law and limit of inquiry, although 
already laid down (Part II. pp. 75, 76.) is so 
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important as to demand and justify restatement 
here : “ I would premise once for all, that the 
object proposed throughout the present work is, 
not the theoretical reconstruction of an un- 
known scientific grammar, but the experimental 
recovery of a lost vocabulary. This is the 
Baconian principle, the only true one: a prin- 
ciple as applicable to philology as to philosophy ; 
which would arrive at general conclusions by an 
induction of facts, instead of vainly seeking 
after facts through the medium of preconceived 
general conclusions. If we have the vocabulary 
of a language, even to a very moderate extent, 
we have its alphabet : if we have the alphabet 
and vocabulary, we have, at least, the seeds of 
its grammar. This grammar, in all primitive 
tongues, as the reason of the case might well 
prepare us to anticipate, will, it is believed, in- 
variably be found of the simplest conceivable 
kind and construction.” 

This last position, it is obvious to remark, 
runs counter to the universal practice of modern 
oriental philology ; but, in so doing, it runs 
consonant with the first principles of common 
sense. To employ a complex grammar to de- 
cypher a simple language, is, as was wittily 
remarked by a friend, “ to apply a Chubb key to 
a Bramah lock.” 
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The monumental language of Assyria, or 
Babylonia, or Persia, like that of all infant and 
barbarous nations, self-convicted of inanity by 
the endless tautologies, contains no literature, 
and can be intrinsically of little worth. But As- 
syria in another light, as “the Land of the 
Captivity,” assumes an interest of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Tiiither were first carried the 
long-lost Tribes of Israel ; and from thence, we 
learn from the sure word of Prophecy, those 
Tribes shall one day triumphantly return. The 
glorious theme appeals to the hearts of all true 
believers ; and leads the thoughts onwards to- 
wards the promised time, when God “ will 
bring Israel again to his habitation.” Such 
were the thoughts awakened by study of the 
monuments of Nineveh ; and from their study I 
was first led to the Inquiry, the results of which 
are given at the close of this volume. 
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In the First and Second Parts of the present 
work, its principle, namely, the dialectic cha- 
racter of the Confusion of Tongues at Babel, 
and the consequent reducibleness of aU the 
original post-diluvian dialects to the one pri- 
meval language, has been experimentally tested 
and verified at Sinai and in Egypt: fields of 
inquiry, in which the antecedent presumptions, 
and the actual phenomena, meet together to 
establish the proof of this principle, in ways, 
and with a completeness, without parallel in 
any third example. For, while the whole ante- 
cedent circumstances, not merely justify, but 
force upon all unbiassed minds, the conviction, 
m. B 
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that “ Israel in Egypt” -would speak in the 
language, and, if she wrote, would write in the 
characters, of the country of her adoption and 
abode*; the facts of the case, on comparing its 
phenomena, present physical proof, and ocular 
demonstration, of the soundness of this convic- 
tion. To those facts I would briefly revert, 
before entering upon another field. 

1 . In the traced alphabetical synopsis, Plate I. 
Part I. of this work, the popular or cursive 
alphabets of Egypt and Sinai, technically deno- 
minated “enchorial,” exhibit, to a large extent, 
not only close resemblance, but absolute identity 
of forms. 2. The powers of these forms, as 
tested experimentally, first at Sinai, and then 
in Egypt, prove, as might reasonably be fore- 


^ Upon no one point, perhaps, connected with Israel in Egypt, has 
the spirit of special pleading been more busy than upon this ; yet the 
New Testament supplies an exemplification of the only true principle, 
whijh ought to put all special pleading, on this subject, to silence. The 
Day of Pentecost affords amplest evidence to confute, if not “ to con- 
vince, the gainsayer,” “ Plow hear we every man in our own tongue, 
wherein we were horn, Parthlans, and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers m Mesopotamia, and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and 
Asia, Phiygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and 
Aribiuns, we do heai them speak, in our tongues, the wonderful works 
of God.” 

Here are Jews, “ out of every nation under heaven,” all speaking, not 
Hebrew, but ** their own tongues, the tongues wherein they were born ; ” 
and all thereby hearing witness to the self-evincing fact, that Israel in 
Egypt used the Egyptian tongue, their own tongue, wherein they were 
bom ” 
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seen, to be also identical : the twofold train of 
experimental decypherments uniformly evincing 
the common forms to possess common powers. 
3. But this identity of form and power is not 
limited to the enchorial characters ; it embraces, 
also, to a considerable extent, the hieroglyphic 
alphabet of Egypt ; many of whose characters 
are homogeneous, and some identical, in their 
forms, with the enchorial. 

With regard to Egypt, what is here briefly 
stated, has been already largely established 
(Part II.), on the sure principle of legend and 
device, throughout a series of experimental 
decypherments from her pictorial monuments.* 

^ The need of pictorial illustrations, or hieroglyphic symbols, in all 
the primitive tongues, can be demonstrated from the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament itself, in the uncertainty as to its interpretation so often 
disclosed by our own authorized version, and its marginal readings. For 
example, it was found impossible, in many instances, to decide with any 
certainty, whether one or another given Hebrew word, was, or was not, 
a proper name. Accordingly, all such doubtful terms are doubly ren- 
dered. Now, had pictures accompanied the Hebrew text, as in Egypt, 
and sometimes at Sinai, all doubt and difficulty would have disappeared. 
The picture would settle* the question. Again, in the Hebrew Bible, 
doubt has often arisen, as in the instances of the terms Behemoth 

*1/^, SalUf and many more, as to the kind of creature so designated. 
How instantly would this have been obviated by the device placed beside 
the legend. 

The name JlIXDnH, Behemoth<> and the species of animal designed by this 
much-disputed term of the book of Job, will supply an exemplification 
of this last remark singularly in point. The arguments of Bochart in 
favour of the hippopotamus^ and of Schultens in favour of the elephant^ 
have been impartially balanced by Mr. Parkhurst ; who justly observes, 

that most of the characters given of the Behemoth will correspond also 

B 2 
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With, reference to Sinai, I would now only 
observe, that, so far as the characters are in 
common, the evidence of the Egyptian experi- 


to the elephant.” Without any reference to this controversy, or any idea 
of its connection with it, my eye one day was arrested by the very rare 
hieroglyphic of an elephant, in Blate I. of the First Series of Wilkinsons 
Egypt; a tablet by him entitled, “ Remeses III, returning with his 
prisoners.” I might have passed on without further remark, had not 
my interest been raised most unexpectedly by observing the word 
Behemoth, in the clear and well defined characters of my previously 

formed hieroglyphic alphabet, disposed beside the animal, thus, 
as exhibited in the opposite engraving. 

The inference that the Behemoth of Job was the elephant, was natural 
and immediate. But this presumption seemed advanced still nearer 
towards proof, when, on turning to Parkhurst’s Lexicon, I found that 
“ Bochart takes the termination Til to a masctiline noun, to be Egyptian, 
as in ^ead, tpawd, the names of Egyptian months , ” and, conse- 

quently, legarded Behemoth as a word of Egyptian origin. That he was 
right in so concluding, seems now decided by this Egyptian example ; 
which, at the same time, settles pictoriaUy the Scriptural sense of the 
name. 

The interest of the discovery, however, does not terminate here. For 
Behemoth is an Arabic, as well as a Hebrew word. But while, in 
Hebrew, it occurs not as a verb, and, as a noun substantive, its sense is 
limited to the definition « Beast” or « Quadruped,” a definition evidently 
without any appropriateness to the subject of our Egyptian hieroglyphic ; 
in Arabic, on the contrary, it not only occurs both as a derivative from 
an existing root, and as a noun substantive in its Hebrew sense ; but, in 
the sense, moreover, above all others appropriate to the subject of the 

abo\e tablet, viz* Invictus et strenuus miles: et invincibilis 

eques, heros. An unconquered and valiant warrior : an invincible horseman 
and hero. The hieroglyphic elephant, thus explained by this word, in 
front of the victorious Pharaoh, assuredly requires no other explanation. 
The bird perched on a kind of howdah on its neck, is probably the 
peregrine falcon, the royal ensign of the Pharaohs ; and symbolizes the 
king. With the Arabic lexicon for our guide, the whole subject of the 
tablet is thus lighted op by this one word, £4,^, or Behemoth, and its 
accompanying hieroglyphic of the elephant. 
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ments (Part 11. ), reflects back with great cor- 
roborative force upon my previous, and wholly 
independent decypherments (Part I.) of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions: I mean, that every com- 
mon word or character experimentally deter- 
mined, by pictorial decypherments, in Egypt, 
becomes ipso facto determined at Sinai. 

The vital importance to the cause of truth, 
and the settlement of conviction, of this self- 
demonstrative canon, will soon be found and 
felt by the more studious reader. For whoever 
will be at the pains to collate words and cha- 
racters common to the Sinaitic inscriptions, and 
the Egyptian monuments, must, in so doing, 
progressively augment for themselves the proof 
of the Egyptian origin, and Israelitish author- 
ship, of those inscriptions ; and, by necessary 
consequence, must strengthen increasingly the 
evidences for the correctness, in the main, of the 
decypherments already submitted to the English 
public, and the Christian world, in “ The Voice 
of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai.” 

While thus respectfully inviting the co-opera- 
tion of others towards the still clearer establish- 
ment of truths, in which all are alike interested 
who hold revealed religion dear, the author 
must express his own well-weighed and entire 
conviction, that the avenues for arriving at com- 

B 4 
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plete and final conclusions are, under Providence, 
now open to us ; that the materials for forming 
those conclusions are in our hands ; and that, 
whenever the time for this accomplishment shall 
arrive, the result wiU gloriously vindicate the 
literal fidelity of the books of Moses, and the 
historical exactness of all that purports to be 
historical in “ the sceiptures of truth.” 

The stage of the general subject at which we 
have now arrived, reconducts us, from Sinai 
and Egypt, to a stiU more ancient scene — “ the 
plain of Shinar to the spot where that judg- 
ment from Heaven was inflicted, which first 
broke the unity of speech, and, by necessary 
consequence, that of the human family. 

In entering upon this ground, we come with 
the advantage of the antecedent probability, that 
the primitive language underwent least change, 
among those who remained stationary in this 
first settlement of mankind after the Flood. 
This probability seems sustained by the nature 
and reason of the case ; for, as it was those who 
could no longer understand their fellow-builders 
who removed*, it is but natural to infer, that 
those who remained could stiU understand each 
other, and remained together because they could. 

* “The hriolcs at Susa are also stamped with inscriptions in the 
ptmittve Bahylmian charmten'^-^ Rawlinson, ubi infra, p. 29. n. 1 
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Economy of miracle being a known law of Pro- 
vidence, the consideration just noticed supplies 
a strong presumption in favour of the idea, that 
the people of Shinar were comparatively un- 
affected by the judgment ; and, consequently, 
that, in the land of Shinar we may, not un- 
reasonably, expect to find one of the least 
adulterated relics of the primeval tongue.* But 

* “ Those who have studied the subject with most care (and I would 
particularly instance M. Botta, the discoverer of the Nineveh marbles) 
have arrived at the conviction, that all the inscriptions in the complicated 
cuneiform character do, in reality belong to one alphabetical system ; and 
they further believe the variations which are perceptible in the diiFerent 
inodes of writing to be analogous, in a general measure, to the varieties 
of hand and text- which characterize the graphic and glyphic arts of the 
present day.”» 

The Babylonian is unquestionably the most ancient of the three 
great classes of cuneiform writing. It is well known, that legends in this 
character are stamped upon the bricks, which are excavated from the 
foundations of all the buildings in Mesopotamia, Babylon, and Chaldaea, 
that possess the highest and most authentic claims to antiquity ; and it 
IS hardly extravagant, therefore, to assign its invention to the primitive 
race which settled in the plains of Shinar.” — Rawlinson^ ap. Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. x. part 1., Prelim* Rem.^ p. 20, 

« The complicated cuneiform character may, I think, be divided into 
three distinct groups : — Babylonian, Assyrian, and Elymasan ; and the 
two former of these gioups will again admit of subdivision into minor 
branches. Of the Babylonian, there are only two marked varieties ; the 
character of the cylinders may be considered as the type of the one, that 
of the third column of the trilingual \triht&ral9'] inscriptions of Persia 
of the other. The former is, probably, the primitive cuneiform alphabet. 
It is, also, of extensive application ; it is found upon the bricks which 
compose the foundations of the primmval cities of Shinar ; at Babylon, 
at Erech, at Accad, and at Calneh ; and, if the Birsi-Nimrdd be ad- 
mitted to represent the tower of Babel, an identification which is sup- 


a Corcgsxe Rich's Babylon and Feisepohstyg 183—185. 
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the rise of the Assyrian Empire, (the oldest in the 
world,) in this very land, would naturally diffuse, 
both its spoken, and its written language: a 
presumption fully borne out by the phenomenon 
of those very singular characters, originating 
doubtless in Assyria, but used in common by the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, and the 
Persians, in after times. For whatever the cir- 
cumstancial differences in this whole class of 
characters, it is beyond rational doubt that they 
are of one family, and traceable to one stock. 

Pliny, who regards alphabetic characters as 
coeval with time^ and, consequently, as co-existent 
with mankind, has recorded his opinion (an 
opinion unconsciously - tallying with the Scrip- 
tural account of the first post-diluvian settle- 
ment), that Assyria was their birth-place ; 
“literas semper arbitror Assyrias fuisse.”* 

A judgment so consonant with Scripture his- 
tory, from so high a heathen authority, would 
naturally have directed attention, after the re- 
vival of letters in Europe, had those remote parts 
been then accessible, to “ the plain of Shinar;” 
and to the recovery of any relics of Assyrian 

ported, not merely by the character of the monument, but by the universal 
belief of the early Talmudists, it must, in the substructure of that edifice, 
embody the vemactdar dialect of Shinar ^ at the period when ‘ the earth 
was of one language, and of one speech/’’ — Rawlinson, vbi supra^ p, 22. 

* Hist Nat, Lib, vii. cap, Ivii, 
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characters which, possibly, might still exist, 
whether at the seat of empire, or in its provinces. 
It was not, however, until a comparatively recent 
period, that those characters appear, for the first 
time, to have met the eye of the European tra- 
veller. And Sir John Chardin, in the 17th 
century, seems first to have brought home a 
specimen or two ; and Dr. Shaw and Niebuhr, 
in the 18th, to have been the first to copy any 
of the few larger inscriptions. 

If the novelty of these characters served to 
stimulate the curiosity of the learned, their 
strangeness would appear to have effectually re- 
pelled investigation. They were sonorously de- 
nominated, indeed, in terms, to unlearned readers, 
almost as enigmatical as themselves, clavi-formed^ 
or nail-headed, cludi-formed, or key-headed, cunei- 
form, or wedge-shaped, from supposed resem- 
blance to one or other of those implements, or 
conceived derivation from them. While the only 
sensible and significant name and origin, early 
and judiciously assigned in the term arrow- 
headed, has been of late capriciously laid aside, 
in favour of the unmeaning denomination from 
the wedge. The forms themselves, however, to 
the common eye, most plainly represent barbed 
arrow-heads and javelin-heads intermixed*, the 

See the engraving facing this page, and the engraving facing 
p, 14. 
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great weapons of all ancient Eastern warfare; 
and would seem to be indicated, almost to be 
described, in that passage of the 37th Psalm, 
“ whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their 
tongue a sharp sword.” At least, had the 
Psalmist meant allusion, here, to the Assyrian 
characters, he could not have more graphically 
described them, than under this image of those 
weapons of their Assyrian enemies, with which 
the Israelites, subsequently, were only to5well 
acquainted. But whatever the differences of 
opinion as to the origin of the characters, the 
silence of learned Europe, down to the close of 
the last century, seemed unequivocally to ac- 
knowledge their illegibility as an alphabet, and 
the consequent impenetrableness of the lan- 
guage. 

With the opening of the present century, this 
silence, at length, was broken. In the year 1802, 
the first serious attempt at decypherment and 
interpretation was made, and made, as usual, in 
Germany ; the country generally foremost in 
every meritorious effort to penetrate the mists 
of time. As this attempt is the sole basis of all 
that has been subsequently essayed towards the 
unravelment of the arrow-headed characters and 
inscriptions in all their ramifications, whether 
Assyrian, Babylonian, or Persian, a short and 
clear account of it, for the information of the 
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general reader, is indispensable at the outset of 
any fresh investigation. To this object, there- 
fore, I shall address and confine myself in the 
first instance. 

In the year 1802, the ingenious author of this 
attempt. Professor Grotefend of Halle, first an- 
nounced to the world the discovery which he 
conceived himself to have made of a key to the 
alphabet of the simplest species of the arrow- 
headed inscriptions of Persepolis, obtained by 
the detection of the proper names Daeitjs and 
Xerxes, and the patronymic, Hystaspes,* on 
two tablets in this character, published by Nie- 
buhr (vol. ii. tab. xxiv. B. and G.). These 
elements of the alphabet, the Professor, subse- 
quently, stated himself to have enlarged, by the 
recovery of the name of Cyrus in a cuneiform 
inscription, copied by Sir Gore Ouseley, and by 
James Morier, Esq., froifi a pillar at Morgh^b, 


^ The statement of the confessed groundwork of the whole system of 
discovery, originating with Grotefend, and adopted and enlarged only 
by his successors, brings the question of its soundness, or unsoundness, 
to a very narrow issue. The whole question turns upon the one point, 
viz. whether Grotefend has, or has not, found out the names, CyruSi 
Darius, Xerxes, &c , upon the arrow-headed tablets. If he has not, or 
even if the point be doubtful, his groundwork, and with it the entire 
superstructure subsequently erected on it, is gone. It is not enough for 
readers to be apprized of this ; they must, if they would guard themselves 
against the illusive influences of the developed theory, keep it constantly 
in mind. 

in. 


c 
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believed by Mr. Morier (and mth high proba- 
bility) to be the ancient Pasargada. 

To obviate any possibility 6f mistatement, 
the process by which the learned Professor 
arrived at these results shall be given in his 
own words. 

Before following any guide, however, into an 
unknown country, it is obviously desirable that 
we should acquaint ourselves with the amount 
of his qualifications, and with the measure of his 
experience. It may be well, therefore, to pre- 
face his owm account of his process, with his own 
representation of his title, from previous acquii-e- 
ments, and prolonged investigation, to anticipate 
or promise success in such an undertaking. 

1. His antecedent qualifications for the task 
before him, Mr. Grotefend thus modestly de- 
scribes : — “ I shall only observe, that if I flatter 
myself with having succeeded in deciphering the 
first specimen of Persepolitan character, it can 
scarcely, in fairness, be requii'ed of me to furnish, 
also, a satisfactory explanation of the writing 
itself, though it is too much the general custom 
to confound the business of a decipherer with 
that of an interpreter. Being little acquainted 
with the Oriental languages, I have merely en- 
deavoured to determine the value of each sign 
by a species of logical induction, founded on a 
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comparison of all the cognate inscriptions, and 
the diiferent combinations of their characters. 
The way being once laid open, it will be the 
appropriate task of the Orientalist alone to fur- 
nish a complete interpretation of the writing, 
now first rendered legible : it were too much to 
call upon the decipherer himself to prove the 
validity of his system by engaging in such an 
attempt ; particularly when there is no such 
thing as a dictionary or grammar of the deci- 
phered language in existence, but only a few 
detached fragments.” 

Again, “ Not being myself suffi.ciently versed 
in the Oriental languages to pronounce decisively 
on this point, 1 shall merely add, that M. de 
Sacy himself has confessed his complete failure 
in every attempt to give the characters another 
signification.” 

And again, “ As it might prove interesting to 
know how a person, without any profound ac- 
quaintance with Oriental languages^ has been able 
to decipher a species of Asiatic writing of the 
most remote antiquity, of which the alphabet, 
the language, and the contents, were equally 
unknown, I may as well enter into a few details 
relative to the history of my interpretation.” 

2. His casual introduction to the subject of 
the arrow-headed inscriptions, and the limited 
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amount of time and thought bestowed upon it, 
are thus ingenuotisly stated : — “I cannot omit 
expressing my obligations to my fellow-helper 
and friend M. Piorillo, at that time secretary to 
the library, and afterwards Magister legens at 
Gottingen, who first persuaded me to attempt deci- 
phering these inscrigotions, and assisted me with 
his advice for the first eight or fifteen days in 
which I was busied in establishing the general 
principles.” 

Now, with regard to these admissions, although, 
in the first place, comparative unacquaintedness 
with the Oriental languages may not be positive 
disqualification for the office of a decypherer, 
because a man may accidentally discover the true 
powers of the letters of an alphabet, who has no 
knowledge whatever of the language to which it 
belongs : and although, secondly, a few days’ ap- 
plication at the instance of a friend, to a new and 
wholly unknown subject, may, by possibility, give 
birth to great results: yet, neither preliminary, 
assuredly, is calculated, antecedently, to inspire 
confidence, or to supersede the most guarded 
caution. It is Avith great caution, therefore, and 
grave consideration, that the inquirer after truth 
will approach an argument thus originating; 
will examine into its groundwork ; will see 
whether it be substantive ; and prove the sound- 
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ness of the first, before he takes the second 
step. 

In this spirit I ‘would, now, myself approach, 
and would invite my readers also to approach. 
Professor Grotefend’s own account of the pro- 
cess by which he professes to have restored to 
light the arrow-headed alphabet ; and, conse- 
quently, claims to have opened the way to all 
subsequent inquiry into the languages of Persia, 
Babylon, and Assyria. 

In thus proceeding to investigate, anew, the 
grounds and claims to acceptance of the German 
Professor’s whole system of decypherment, I would 
observe only in passing, that the settlement of 
the entire question here at issue, is necessarily 
included in the result of this investigation : inas- 
much as every subsequent essay towards the fur- 
ther decypherment and interpretation of the 
arrow-headed inscriptions, is avowedly based 
upon Professor Grotefend’s system. As this fact, 
however, is matter of vital moment, with refer- 
ence to final conclusions upon this branch of the 
general subject of the present work, it is es- 
sential that the reader should be fully aware of 
the fact of the acknowledgment and adoption of 
Grotefend’s discoveries, by the most prominent 
labourers who have followed in this field. I shall, 
therefore, prefix to his own account, the testi- 
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mony borne by Professor Heeren, and tbe tribute 
paid by Colonel Eawlinson, to Grotefend, as the 
founder of the wbole modern school of arrow- 
headed philology. 

“ Up to the present time (observes Professor 
Heeren) no person has succeeded in refuting 
M. Grotefend’s method of explanation ; for dog- 
matic assertions prove nothing to the contrary, 
even when emitted by Oriental scholars. In 
England, on the other hand, his method has been 
generally recognised as correct It is no business 
of mine to undertake the defence of M. Grote- 
fend : he has already done it himself to the 
satisfaction of every unprej udiced mind. Within 
these few years, however; a decided adversary to 
his system presented himself in the person of the 
late M. Saint-Martin ; who read before the 
Asiatic Society of Paris a Memoir relative to 
the ancient inscription of Persepolis, an extract 
from which is given in the Journal Asiatique for 
February, 1823. But, if I may be allowed to 
judge from a perusal of this extract, M. Grote- 
fend has every reason to congratulate himself in 
meeting with such an opponent ; who, so far 
from confuting his interpretations, actually ap- 
pears to confirm them in their essential points. 
What Saint-Martin finds fault with in Grotefend, 
is confined, chiefly, to his method of deciphering 
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certain characters (which the critic asserts to 
have been too arbitrary), and to his explanations 
of a few words. In other respects, Saint-Martin 
himself adopts the whole system of M. Grotefend ; 
allows him the credit of having first correctly read 
the nam,es of the Icings^ which furnished a clue 
TO THE REST OF THE ALPHABET ; and in his ex- 
planations, a few points of secondary importance 
excepted, comes to precisely the same conclusions 
as the German scholar. According to M. Saint- 
Martin, the inscription relating to Xerxes reads 
thus : ‘ Xerxes, the powerful king, king of kings, 
son of king Darius, of an illustrious race.’ Ac- 
cording to Grotefend, ‘ Xerxes, the valiant king, 
king of kings, son of Darius the king, successor 
of the sovereign of the world.’ The inscription 
on Darius, as translated by the first-mentioned 
scholar, is ‘ Darius, the powerful king, king of 
kings, king of the gods, son of Vystashp, of an 
illustrious and very excellent race,’ By Grote- 
fend, ‘ Darius, the valiant king, king of kings, 
king of tlie people, son of Hystaspes, successor of 
the sovereign of the world.’ Such being the 
general agreement of these two scholars in their 
respective modes of interpretation, we may, I 
think [and the reader, here, will probably agree 
with M. Heeren], safely leave them to settle their 
other differences together in an amicable man- 
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ner, without any apprehension that the system 
adopted by M. Grotefend will eventually turn 
out to be false, or that any other scholar will 
venture to contest with him the merit of dis- 
covery.” 

A series of laborious investigators in the same 
field, has since arisen in Germany ; and one and 
all have started from the point, and followed 
in the path, originally pointed out by M. Grote- 
fend. His “ kings ” are their “ kings and his 
alphabet the sole substratum of their alphabets, 
which are all based upon the proper names, 
Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, &c., professing only to 
be improved, corrected, and enlarged, by the 
several subsequent inquirers. And as it has 
been in Germany, so has it been in England : 
a point of fact certified by a single testimony 
which may well stand for all, that of the latest 
and most distinguished of English inquirers, 
Colonel Rawlinson. The following tribute from 
the pen of this gallant officer (to whom his 
country is not less indebted for his heroic ser- 
vices in Afghanistan, than learned Europe for 
his enterprize in copying, for the first time, the 
great arrow-headed inscriptions of Behistan or 
Bisitun), however lofty the scale of the struc- 
ture purporting since to be erected by others 
and by himself, leaves Professor Grotefend in 
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undisputed possession of the palm of discovei'y, 
and of the title, amidst the supposed redinte- 
grated ruins of the literature of Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and Persepolis, of master-builder. 

“ Professor Grotefend has certainly the credit 
of being the first who opened a gallery into this 
rich treasure-hoiise of antiquity. In decj’phering 
the names of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Hys- 
taspes, he obtained the true determination of nearly 
a third of the entire alphabet., and thus, at once, 
supplied a sure and ample basis for further 
research." 

This honourable acknowledgment is succeeded 
by an equally honourable testimony to the con- 
ceived merits of a more recent German inquirer, 
Professor Lassen, whose “ identification of at 
least twelve characters, which had been mistaken 
by all his predecessors [!], may entitle him almost 
to contest with Professor Grotefend the palm 
of alphabetical discovery.” 

And this tribute, again, is followed by a still 
more honourable disclaimer, on Colonel Rawlin- 
son’s own part, of “ any pretension to originality, 
as regards the alphabet which 1 have finally de- 
cided on adopting." 

By these candid statements and admissions, 
the inquiry befoi’e us is at once simplified ; and 
the whole question at issue reduced within the 
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narrowest possible limits ; namely, the soundness 
or unsoundness of Professor Grotefend’s alleged 
original discovery, and the consequent soundness 
or unsoundness of the alphabets subsequently 
formed on that basis. 

We are thus naturally re-conducted to the 
fountain-head, — the learned Professor’s own 
account of his own discovery. Its rise and 
progress he very simply, and very clearly, de- 
scribes as follows : — 

“ Let us now proceed to an examination of 
my own method of decyphering the first species 
of Persepolitan writing ; after which, I shall 
endeavour to furnish a brief sketch of the results 
obtained from my interpretation, as far as they 
may interest the general historian. With re- 
gard to my mode of procedure, and manner of 
decyphering, they are both so excellently laid down 
by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy, in a letter to 
M. Millin (Magasin Enclopedique, Annee viii. 
tome V. p. 438.), that I need only refer the 
reader to that source. But, as it might prove 
interesting to know how a person, without any 
profound acquaintance with oriental languages, 
has been able to decypher a species of Asiatic 
writing of the most remote antiquity, of which 
the alphabet, the language, and the contents 
were equally unknown, I may as well enter into 
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a few details relative to the history of my in- 
terpretation. 

“ Among the inscriptions of the first kind 
[the simplest form of the Persepolitan writing], 
there are two, very accurately copied by Niebuhr 
(vol. ii. tab. xxiv. B. and Gr.). They are ac- 
companied with translations evidently made 
from the two other kinds of writing, which are 
of the same size, and, according to all appear- 
ance, of the same contents ; and therefore, as 
the first kind is, in general, the most simple of 
all the cuneiform writings, my predecessors have 
applied themselves to decypher it in preference 
to the rest. From the same point, also, I took 
my own departure, .particularly as the word 
recognized hy Tychsen and Munter as the hey of 
the whole alphabet, occurs most frequently in 
the species in question; and supposing, with 
Tychsen, that we must looh for titles of kings in 
the inscriptions placed over their portraits (Niebuhr, 
Travels, vol. ii. pp. 112. 117.), I felt convinced 
that the word so often repeated, must signiey 
‘ king.' Having, therefore, arrived at the same 
principle with Tychsen and Munter, without 
perusing any work upon cuneiform writing, and 
without seeing any other copies than those of 
Le Bruyn and Niebuhr, I translated the two in- 
scriptions, according to the analogy of those in 
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Pehlvi decypliered by M. de Sacy, in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

N.N.REX . MAGNUS ( ?) EEX . EEGUM . (eEX UM.) 

EILIUS (rEGIS) . STIRPS . ACHAEMBNES ( ?) (— ) 

“ I was thus naturally led to infer, that these 
two kings [?] must he father and son, because 
the king in Kiebuhr’s PL G. was called the 
son [?] of the king in PI. B. ; and because in 
both the translations of the other kinds of writ- 
ing [?], there existed the same connection be- 
tween the two names [?]. Upon this I examined 
Heeren’s Researches, and the essay of M. Miln- 
ter, in order to ascertain the particular age of 
the Persian kings, to which the bas-reliefs in 
the ruins of Persepolis belonged, and thereby 
to discover the names applicable to them ; the 
only way in which I could possibly succeed in 
finding out the signification ofi certain letters ; and, 
ultimately, by this means, elucidate the whole 
of them. Being fully persuaded, from an exa- 
mination of the contemporary Greek historians, 
whose writings are the most circumstantial of 
any we know, that I must, in this case, looh for 
two kings of the dynasty of the Achaemenides*, 

* Colonel Rawlinson^s process is simply the repetition of Grotefend’s : 
•m. 1. i/ifi assumption of the existenccj in. the unknown inscriptions, of 
proper names ; 2. the conjectural verification of the assumed names ; 
and S, the construction of an alphabet, based on this double assumption. 
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I, in consequence, ran over the list ; and succes- 
sively applied the names to the charactei's of 
the inscriptions. These names could, obviously, 
be neither Cyi’us, nor Cambyses, because the 
names [?] occurring in the inscriptions, do not 


To submit It in his own words, here is his account of the process, as 
applied to the inscribed tablets at Hamadan, his fiist essay These 
tablets consist of two trilingual inscriptions. When I proceeded to 
compare and interline the two insciiptions. or rather the Persian columns 
of the two inscriptions, I found that the chaiacters coincided throughout, 
except in certain particular gi oups ; ayid it was only reasonable to suppose 
that the groups which were thus brought out and individualized must 
represent proper names, I fuither remaiked, that there were but 
three of these distinct groups in the two inscriptions; for the group 
which occupied the second place in one inscription, and which, from its 
position, suggested the idea of its representing the name of the father of ike 
hing who was there commemorated, corresponded with the group which 
occupied the first place in the other inscription, and thus, not only served 
deteiminately to connect the two insciiptions together, but, assuming the 
groups to repiesent proper names, appeared also to indicate a genealogical 
succession The natural inference was, that, in these three gioups of 
characters, I had obtained the proper names belonging to three con- 
secutive generations of the Persian monarchy ; and it so happened, that 
the first three names of Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, %vhich I applied 
at hazaid to the three groups, according to the succession, proved to 
answer in all satisfactorily, and were, in fact, the true identifications.” 
( Ut supra, pp, 5, 6.) 

Now what is the entire process here described, but a series, not of 
proofs but of postulates? 1, The unknown characters in question may, 
or may not, represent proper names; 2, if they do represent proper 
names, these may, or may not, be the names of kings ; S. if they be the 
names of kings, they may, or may not, be in genealogical succession ; 
4 if they be in genealogical succession, they may, or may not, be the 
names of the Achaemenides, Darius Hystaspes, and Xerxes. The whole 
is still conjectural, and all the wit of man will never laise it beyond con- 
jecture. When all that is to follow depends upon the soundness of the 
alphabet, the thoughtful inquirer after truth may well pause to ask him- 
self the value of an alphabet distilled from such an alembic. 
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begin -with the same letter. Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes were equally inapplicable, because, in refe- 
rence to the characters, the first is too short, 
and the second too long ; there only remained, 
therefore, the names of Darius and Xerxes ; 
and these latter [in their supposed length] 
agreed so exactly with the characters, that 
1 could not hesitate in selecting them. Besides, 
in the inscription relative to the son [?] the 
royal title [?] was, also, attributed to the father, 
but not in the one relating to the latter [ ; 

an observation which holds good with regard to 
the Persepolitan inscriptions generally. Having 
THUS FOUND OUT MORE THAN TWELVE LETTERS*, 

The reliance to be placed on Professor Grotefend’s “ twelve letters,” 
and upon the whole system of alphabetical discovery to which his theory 
has given birth, may be brought to a very plain and simple test ; the 
amount, namely, of mistakes and recantations made and avowed perio- 
dically, if not by himself, by all his successors; whose alphabets change 
their powers with a Proteus-like facility elusive of all substantive grasp. 
Thus, a propos to Grotefend’s tw'elve letters, we are told by Colonel 
RawUnson of “the lecent researches of Professor Lassen, supplying an 
identification of at least twelve characters which had been imstaken by all 
his predecessors,'*’ Of Grotefend himself he observes, “ His alphabet ex- 
hibits a correct identification of eight letters, out of the thirty to which 
he assigned equivalents. Saint-Martm (he adds) endeavoured to construct 
an alphabet of thirty-nine characters ; twelve of these he considered doubt" 
fid, ten he identified correctly; of seventeen his reading was eironeous.** 
Of another French savant he speaks m connection with his own re- 
searches • “ The memoir of M. Burnouf on the inscriptions of Hamaddn, 
which was forwarded to me by the learned author, showed me that I 
had been anticipated in the announcement of many of the improvements 
that I had made on the system of M. Saint- Martin, but I still found 
several essential points of difference between the Paris alphabet, and that 
which I had formed fom the writing at Behistun, and my observations on 
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among which were precisely those composing 
the royal title [?], with the exception of only 

a few of these points of difference, I sent at once to M. Burnouf. In 
this letter I believe I suggested, amongst others, the following identifi- 
cations in preference to the values assipjied hy M, Burnoiif 

“ I remained for a long time in doubt regarding the value of the follow- 
ing characters, itimm and, in the powers 

which I assigned to the two latter, I am even now at issue with all my pre- 
decessors. During this period I obtained, through continued labour, 
the following identifications of value . 

<t<=A; fi=*; n=».- 

At the same time, I must admit that I was not altogether srMsJzed 
with the powers that I had assigned , and that with regard to that most 

useful character y y, I remained entirely in error until the folloidng year. ” 
— - RawlinsoUf ut supra, pp. 4 — 1 0. 

I take at hazard a few specimens only of the acknowledged doubts and 
differences, mistakes and recantations, as to the true powers of the ai row- 
headed characters, thus given to the woild by the leading advocates of 
the Grotefend system. It rests with the reflecting reader to consider for 
himself hat reliance can rationally be placed on alphabets, confessedly 
constructed from doubtful or changeful elements? why, in alphabets 
thus based wholly on conjecture, the conjecture of one learned philologist 
should be pieferable to that of another? And, lastly, why, in the case 
of the same philologist, his last year’s conjecture should supersede the 
conjecture of the preceding year? The terms, indeed, in which Colonel 
Bawlinson himself speaks of his published Behistun alphabet, shows 
only how completely the whole subject is still at sea ; when he describes 
it as the alphabet which I have finally decided on adopting, and again, 
“ in the winter of last year, before I left Persia, the alphabet I had decided 
on adopting exhibited almost the same appearance that it does at 
present,” is it possible to conceal from ourselves how the issue trembled 
in the balance ? how completely the question as to the contents of the 
Behistun inscription, and consequently as to the language of ancient 
Persia, turned upon the pendulous final decision, between most doubtful 
alternatives, of one man ? The moral is only too plain , a lost alphabet 
never was, and never can be, lecovered by conjecture; in other words, 
verified experiment, on substantive principles, like those of legend and 
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one, the next business was to give these names [?], 
hitherto merely known to us by Greek pronun- 


device, and the application of known alphabetic powers to known alpha- 
betic forms, IS the only safe rule. 

The self-evident uncertainty which thus pervades the professed lesto- 
rations of the arrow-headed alphabet, necessarily extends itself to the 
professed interpretations of the language. Accordingly, Colonel Raw- 
linson himself pronounces of the founder of his own system, “ The trans- 
lations of Professor Grotefend and of Saint-Martin are altogether erroneous, 
and merit no attention whateverJ'" (p 11.). Of M. Burnoufs incidental 
examination of the geographical names contained in one of Niebuhr’s 
Persepolitan inscriptions, constituting by far the most interesting portion 
of his researches,” he states that, “ in a list which exhibits the titles of 
twenty -four of the most celebrated nations of Asia, he has correctly de- 
ciphered ten only of the names ” And again, “ of the remainder, he left 
the greater part untouched, but the few which he did examine icere in- 
correctly rendered e\en of Professor Lassen’s translations (his own 
latest and highest authority), he observes that, w'hile “ the highly im- 
proxed condition of the Bonn alphabet has rendered the Professor’s 
identification of the geogiaphical names at Persepolis far superior in 
correctness to that of M. Burnouf, still he is not, I think, without error 
in his reading and appropriation of these names ; and that he has also, in 
many cases misundet stood, hoth the etymology of the words, and the gram- 
matical structure of the language, as will be apparent from the appendix 
to the present memoir, where I have compared the Professor’s translation 
of Niebuhr’s inscription with my own.” (pp. 12 , IS.) The doubt thus 
thrown upon the labours of some of the most eminent of his fellow- 
labourers, will naturally strike reflecting readers as some ground of 
doubtfulness respecting the better success of his own. For where the 
ground of the parties here at issue is common, this ground being not 
experiment but conjecture, and the strife consequently one only of 
opinion against opinion, the latest opinion can have no other obvious ad- 
vantage than that of being the last word What has been said by Colonel 
Rawlinsou of the translations of Grotefend or Saint-Martin, Burnouf or 
Lassen, will not fail to be said of those of Colonel Rawlinson by fresh 
investigators on the Grotefend system, in its very essence a field for 
boundless speculation. Uncertainty must still hang over every portion 
of such a field . an uncertainty, in the present case, assuredly not re- 
moved by the gallant Colonel’s own report of his means and methods 
of proceeding After admitting with becoming modesty his liability to 
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ciation, their true Persian form. [?] ; in order, 
hy ascertaining the correct value of each character., 


error — “ I do not afifect to consider my translations as unimpeachable; 
those who expect, in the present paper, to see the cuneiform inscriptions 
rendered and explained with as much certainty and clearness as the 
ancient tablets of Greece and Rome, will be lamentably disappointed 
be thus proceeds, — must be remembered that the Persian of the 
ante- Alexandrian ages has long ceased to be a living language; that its 
interpretation depends on the collateral aid of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and 
the corrupted dialects which, m the forests and mountains of Persia, 
have survived the wieck of the old tongue ; and that, in a few instances, 
where these cognate and derivative languages have failed to perpetuate 
the ancient roots, or where my limited acquaintance with the diffeient 
dialects may have failed to discover the connection, / ha'ce been obliged to 
assign an arbitrary meaning^ obtained by comparative propriety of appli- 
cation, in a very limited field of lesearch,” &;c, 

Xiet the reader reflect only for a moment on these sources and materials 
of decypherment, and he must surely see, that this entire scheme of de- 
cypherment is based wholly on conjecture. The ancient Persian, it is 
conceded, has been long lost and unknown. That the Sanskrit, an 
Indian dialect, should prove its interpreter, is an assumption, not only 
without proof, but against all antecedent probability. For the Zend, 
indeed, there is the plea, that it not only belongs to the eountiy, but 
that it IS a Persian dialect conseciated by its association, m the Zen- 
davesta, with the laws and religion of Zoroaster, but this plea is annulled 
by the conjectuie of Colonel Rawlinson himself, that ‘'the Zend is a later 
language than that of the inscriptions, upon the debris of which it was 
piobably (?) refined and systematized,” But when recourse is bad to 
hill patois, ‘‘and the corrupted dialects, which, in the foiests and moun- 
tains of Persia [may] have survived the wreck of the old tongue,” we are 
till own loose upon the sea of language without chart or compass, and 
left at the mercy of every chance wave. "When to these most dubious 
materials of decypherment are added “ arbitrary meanings, obtained by 
comparative propiiety of application in a very iimited field of research,” 
w^hat, I would ask, is decypherment based on such a foundation, but con- 
jecture fiom the beginning to the end? It follows that in this, as in eveiy 
other application of the Grotefeud system of decypherment, the intei- 
pi etation of the language is as ideal as the restoration of the alphabet ; 
and that what Dr. Layard has candidly stated in his recent publication 
of his own first essays, holds true of all that has preceded, and of all that 
III. ' D 
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to decypher the king’s title, and thereby also to 
determine the particular language in which the 
inscriptions were written. The Zendavesta of 
Anquetil Duperron appeared to furnish the best 
information on the subject, especially as the 
frequent use of vowels had already inclined M. 
Mimter towards the Zend. From this authority 
I learned, that the Greek name of Hystaspes 
was pronounced in Persian, Goshtasp, Gustasp, 
Kistasp, or Wistasp.* Here, then, were the seven 
fij^st letters of the loord Hystaspes, in the in- 
scription of Darius already pointed out, while a 
compai'ison of all the royal titles led me to con- 
clude, that the three last formed the inflexion of 
the genitive case singular [!]. It is scarcely 
possible to admit the conjecture of M. Duperron, 
that the name of Darius was pronounced, in 
Persian, Eanteraffesh ; for, in Reland’s Disser- 
tation He Vet. Ling. Pers., I observe the follow- 
ing quotation from Strabo ; rov Aapsiaovjv (con- 
sequently, in the nominative, Hariaves, or, ac- 
cording to the Persian system, Dariavesh), 


may follow them. When, m 1849, I published the narrative of my 
first researches in Assyria, the numerous inscriptions recovered from the 
remains of the buried palaces were still almost a sealed book ; for although 
an interpretation of some had been hazarded, it was rather upon mere 
conjecture, than upon any well-established philological basis.” 

* What reader of “ The Antiquary ” can fail to be reminded, here, of 
the Ptkavy Pthavt PicJttar, Piaghtarj or Pmghtarf* of his old and plea- 
sant friend, Jonathan Oldbuek ? 
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Aapsiov l«aA;<rav, and it is not easy to conceive 
why the Greeks, and the Hebrew writers, should 
have transformed Eanteraffesh into Dareios^ or 
Dariavesh. I confined myself, thei'efore, to the 
word Darius, or Dariavesh ; and only endeavoured 
to find out the Persian sounds in the name ofi 
Xerxes [?]. Without stopping at the name of 
Artaxerxes, in the Pehlvi or the modern Persian, 
I gave the frefiereme to the Zend, taking as a 
model the word Ai’axes, on which Duperron 
makes the following remark, in the Memoires 
de TAcad'emie Royale des Inscriptions, tome xxxi. 
p. 867. : ‘ Araxes is formed from Weorokeshe or 
Warakshe, simply by dropping the first letter ; 
and hshe is always represented in Greek by J.’ 
In consequence, I had no hesitation in trans- 
forming the name of Xerxes into Kshershe or 
Ksharshe, being guided by the letters indicated 
in the words Hystaspes and Darius [?3 ; the 
only difficulty was, the occurrence of an ad- 
ditional sign between the sh and the e, which 
last, Miinter rightly [?3 conjectured to be the 
first letter of the Zend alphabet, and which has, 
also, the value of an open a. Having compared, 
afresh, all the inscriptions given by Niebuhr 
and Le Bruyn, in order to assure myself that 
the names were faithfully copied, I found that 
the fourth character in the word Hystaspes [?] 
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ought to be composed of three principal wedges 
of the same length; but that, in the name of 
Xerxes [?], the third character ought to be writ- 
ten with only one, and the fifth, on the contrary, 
with three transverse wedges. This circum- 
stance led me to remark, that the third character 
in the name of Xerxes [[?3 was synonymous 
with the fourth and last of the royal title ; 
and, as the three first signs in this title had been 
ascertained by means of the name of Xerxes, and 
the last but one by that of Hystaspes, I en- 
deavoured to decypher the whole, in order to find 
out the meaning of the unknown sign ; which 
also occurs in the name of Darius [?3, after the 
three first characters representing the syllable 
Dais. The vocabulary of the Zend language, 
by M. Duperron, presented no word under the 
letters hshe, signifying king, but a number of 
equivalent forms under kshe, which led me to 
understand the language of the inscription [?] ; 
and proved to a certainty [?] that the first let- 
ter in the name of Xerxes was kh; but I found 
no clue to the meaning of the unknown sign. 
In the meanwhile, however, as no form of the 
Zend j^?] accorded better with the characters 
of the inscription than that of khsheio, I assumed 
this unknown sign as the mark of aspiration, 
or a long h. I was the less scrupulous in admit- 
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ting some such sign of aspiration, as I had before 
observed, in the Zendavesta, a number of words 
written, sometimes with, at others without an 
h; and had also met with a remark (in the 
Memoires already quoted, p. 365.) to the effect, 
that, ‘ a final a is aspirated as if it was followed 
by an h' This, also, would serve to explain 
satisfactorily the third character in the name 
of Xerxes [^?3, as well as the fourth in that of 
Darius |”?] : and the h would apply, with equal 
propriety, to the inflection of the genitive case 
singular sAe, and to the end of the word ah [?], so 
often recurring, as tsh does to the inflection of 
the genitive plural etshao. I have recognized 
this aspiration in several words of the Persepo- 
litan inscriptions, as, for example, in Dahut- 
shao, which I, at first, supposed to stand for 
Daharen, but which a continued study of the 
Zend language has shown me to be synonymous 
with populorum. But, since M. de Sacy has 
made several well-grounded objections to the names 
of Xerxes and Darius [the basis of the whole 
theory], I began to conjecture that this sign might, 
also, serve to determine the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the names in which it occurs, and 
provide against their being enounced Khsher- 
she, instead of Khsh-ershe ; or Da-re-ash, instead 
of Dareash, &c. &c. &c. 
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“ There is no occasion for me to detail the 
particular method which I followed in gradually 
tracing out the signification of all the other cha- 
racters, as it must be sufficiently evident, from 
what has already been said, that my mode of 
procedure, so far from being miducted on arbi- 
trary principles^ has been as circumspect as pos- 
sible ; and that my plan of decyphering, least of 
all, deserves the imputation of blind chance, 
which certain partisans of my antagonist have 
been pleased to throw upon it. — If I flatter 
myself with having succeeded in decyphering the 
first specimen of Persepolitan character f &c. &c. 

Now, surely, on examination of its details, 
every considerate reader must perceive that this 
whole account of the process of discovery is a 
series, not of proofs, but of postulates ; that 
there is a petitio principii throughout ; that the 
question is begged from beginning to end. 

1. At the first step, and as the foundation of 
his whole structure, we are here called upon by 
Professor Grotefend to yield implicit assent, not 
to a proof, but to a bare conjecture, that the title 
King must occur in any inscriptions placed over 
supposed portraits of supposed kings at Per- 
sepolis. 

2. lYe are required to receive as proof, a 
second bare conjecture, grounding itself upon the 
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first, that an unknown word of the most frequent 
occurrence in the inscriptions in question, must 
be this title of king. This conjectural proof is 
so vital in his argument, that it claims, in fair- 
ness, to be repeated in his own words ; “ Sup- 
posing, with Tychsen, that we must look for the 
titles of kings in the inscriptions placed over 
their portraits, I felt convinced that the word so 
often repeated must be king.” 

3. Upon this double assumption (for it is 
plainly nothing more) the unknown word, thus 
decyphered as “ king,” is further and forthwith 
“recognized” as the key op the whole al- 
phabet. 

4. This “ key-word of the whole alphabet,” 
thus problematically obtained, is, at once, em- 
ployed as the Professoi'’s master-key in the work 
of decypherment. And by its aid, an inscription 
is translated, in which, as indubitable, the word 
Rex, four times repeated, very properly forms 
the staple, while its accessories, Magnus and 
Ach^menes, as confessed conjectures, are mo- 
destly marked with queries. Why his notes of 
interrogation are omitted in Filius and Sturps, 
renderings obviously in the same category, the 
Professor has not informed us, nor is it easy 
to perceive. Rex, however, is the acknowledged 
stock-word of the decyphei'ment ; and the value 
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of its satellites is ascertainable only by the fact 
that the reading Rex itself rests, wholly and 
solely, upon the authority of a double con- 
jecture. 

5. A system based on conjecture, is naturally 
prolific of results. Accordingly, as his next step 
in advance. Professor Grotefend conjecturally 
discovers “ two kings,” “ father and son,” in 
Riebuhr’s two inscriptions. “ I was thus natu- 
rally led [{. e. by his own translation] to infer, that 
these two kings must be father and son, because 
the king in Niebuhr’s PI. G. was called [i. e. by the 
Professor himself] the son of the king in PL B. ; 
and because in both the translations of [in] the 
other kinds of writing, there existed the same 
connection between the two names. 

6. Conjectural names for these conjectural 
kings are the elements of decypherment next to 
be provided. And (admitting, for argument’s 
sake, what, in point of fact, is wholly inad- 
missible, the soundness of his previous decypher- 
ment of the key-word of these inscriptions as 
“ king,”) the learned Professor here, at length, 
deals with fair probabilities ; however short these 
probabilities may fall of substantive proofs. He 
assumes the Persepolitan inscriptions to be of 
the time of the Achaemenides, and, like the regal 
buildings of Persepolis, to be the work of Cyrus 
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himself, or of his more immediate successors. 
And both assumptions are just and fair. He 
argues that “ the names could obviously be 
neither Cyrus nor Cambyses, because the names 
[words] in the inscriptions do not begin with 
the same letter ; ” that “ Cyrus and Cambyses 
were equally inapplicable, because, in reference 
to the characters, the first is too short, and the 
second too long and both negative arguments 
are, apparently, sound and good. But when once 
he comes to positives, all argument is gone : when 
he tells us, “ there only remained, therefore, the 
names of Darius and Xerxes; and these latter 
agreed so exactly with the characters, that I 
could not hesitate in selecting them ; are we 
not reminded (if the image be not too homely) 
of the man who trussed and roasted, before he 
had caught his hare ? the whole reasoning obvi- 
ously turning upon the first gratuitous assump- 
tion, “ that the key-word of the whole alphabet 
must signify ‘ king.’’ ” 

It is needless to follow the learned Professor 
through his laboured efforts to extract the true 
Achsemenian orthography or orthoepy of Darios 
or Xerxes from the Pehlvi, or from the Zend. 
For no amount of philological guess-work can, 
by any possibility, accumulate into a single sub- 
stantive proof. The question of Zend, or Pahli, 
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or any one or other of the various modern hill 
dialects, as representatives of the ancient Per- 
sian, may be bandied by archjeologists to the 
end of time, "without the possibility of uniting 
them in any one opinion. The Zendavesta "will 
continue, alternately, in one age, "with Hyde, to be 
received as the work of Zoroaster, and its dialect 
as a genuine relic of the language of the Achae- 
menides ; in another, -with Foucher or Duperron, 
to be rejected as the comparatively modem fabri- 
cation, in an obscure patois of the country, of some 
Parsee impostor ; -without the controversy re- 
sulting in any uniform conviction, or any settled 
belief ; while the uncertainty of the application 
of the Zend, or any other dialect of the country 
now known, as interpreters of the Persepolitan 
inscriptions, is plainly deducible from the ad- 
missions made, the interpreters themselves being 
the judges. After all is done, all still is con- 
jecture ; and conjecture, itself, not unfrequently 
disturbs and unsettles the very con"viction which 
it is its object to produce. Thus, Colonel Raw- 
linson, while using it as a sheet-anchor, “ con- 
jectures the Zend to be a later language than that 
of the inscriptio7is, upon the debris of which it 
was ‘probably refined and systematized ; yet 
believes it to approach nearer to the Persian of 
the ante-Alexa7idi'ian ages, than any other dia- 
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lect of the family, except the Vedic Sanskrit, 
that is available to modern research.” 

It is with the respect most justly the due of 
British talent, and British enterprize, that I 
would leave it with the general reader to decide 
for himself, whether our own conjectures, or our 
own belief, either as to the antiquity or the 
recency of obscure Eastern dialects, as to 
whether their relationship with the ancient Per- 
sian be one of identity, or one only of corrupt 
and remote approximation, can ever become 
substantive ground for the recovery and recon- 
struction of a lost language ? I would only 
observe that, if “the Zend be a later language 
than that of the inscriptions,” any identification 
of it with that language must be merely con- 
jectural, if not purely ideal; while, at all events, 
and in whatever point of view, it is altogether 
incapable of proof. 

But to return to Grotefend and Persepolis. 
I have shown the postulatory character of the 
entire series of positions, which the founder of 
the received system of arrow-headed decypher- 
ment has advanced, and which his successors, 
one and all, have been contented to receive and 
build on as proofs. I have shown, further, that 
in a subject of this nature, however fitted to 
strengthen or augment an argument resting. 
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independently, upon other foundations, no amount 
of probabilities, however fair, can constitute its 
basis. I am now prepared to prove, not only 
that the basis of the whole argument is, in the 
case before us, unsound, as being, in itself, 
neither more nor less than a twofold assumption; 
but that the supposed word which constitutes 
it, and which, by Grotefend and all his prede- 
cessors and successors, has been rendei’ed “ king" 
and recognized “ as the key of the whole alpha- 
bet,” is, itself, not owe, but two wo?'ds. If this 
be proved within the same given inscription, 
the key of the alphabet is broken ; but, if its 
master-key be broken, the alphabet is gone. 

The word, or, more correctly, the group of 
characters in question, is 

a combination of characters rendered by Grote- 
fend, and by all who follow him, Col. Rawlinson 
inclusive, after the Pehlevi, k’hshayathia, or 
“ king.” 

This group, we have already seen, occurs and 
recurs in both Niebuhr’s inscriptions G. and B. 
It also occurs and recurs in a third inscription, 
published among the Persepolitan inscriptions 
copied by the late Claudius Rich, Esq. (see “ Ba- 
bylon and Persepolis,” PL XXIII.), and quoted 
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specially in connection with the two inscriptions 
of Niebuhr. 

Now in this last inscription, while the whole 
formula stands repeatedly in conjunction thus, — 

«n^f!TT<-KT?nK-A 

its first half stands, in the following example 
thus : — 

«TI^frTT<-’TTK-A 

«n^fnK-T<T7f-rTTt* 

The group « n ^ ffr or the first half 
of the whole formula, thus self-evidently stand- 
ing as a separate and independent word, em- 
ployed in different connections and combinations, 
and, consequently, not constituting part, only, 
of a single word the entire group, it 

follows, consists of two words, and cannot signify 
“ king.” Thus “ the key of the whole alphabet,” 
as already stated, is broken, and the alphabet 
itself gone. 

In passing, in the progress of experimental 
decypherment, from Egypt to the countries bor- 
dering eastward on the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
at my first entrance upon that new and strange 


For similar variations, see also Rich, Plates XV III. and XXV, 
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field in philology, the arrow-headed characters 
and inscriptions, I took up the inquiry, not in 
its chronological order at Nineveh or Babylon, 
but, after the example of my predecessors, in 
Persia : a course recommended by the simplicity, 
generally speaking, of the Persian characters, 
compared with the more complex forms of other 
classes, especially of the Babylonian ; and fui'ther 
recommending itself from the opportunities it 
afforded of comparing the results professedly ob- 
tained by theoretical decypherers, with those prac- 
tically arrived at by the experimental system. 

The inscriptions selected by Grotefend, from 
Pasargada and Persepolis, as the starting-posts 
of his discoveries, to me, I Avill own, appeared 
anything but well-chosen, being too limited in 
scale for the construction of an alphabet ; and 
his sheet-anchor, the epigraph from the sup- 
posed tomb of Cyrus, being wholly destitute of 
pictorial illustration. The absence of this ad- 
junct, and consequently of the principle of 
legend and device, so vital an element, I had 
always found, in the decypherment of unknown 
tongues, satisfied me, from the outset, that Grote- 
fend’s scheme of decypherment, in itself alto- 
gether conjectural, never could be advanced 
beyond conjecture. Happily, however, one 
arrow-headed monument, self-evidently contem- 
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porary -with the era of the Achiemenides, 
the rock-engraven tablets of Behistun, still 
survived in Persia: a monument, moreover, 
uniting all the pre-requisites for sound philo- 
logical investigation ; the scale of its inscriptions 
(400 long lines) being so vast, as to contain 
within itself ample materials for the full resto- 
ration of its alphabet ; its repetitions of a given 
clause or sentence so numerous, as at once to 
facilitate, and tend to authenticate, their sub- 
division into words ; while it possesses the rare 
and inestimable adjunct of a pictorial tablet, 
whose central position, and colossal figures, 
most plainly bespeak, antecedently, on every 
principle of good sense, its integral relation to 
the surrounding writings, as the device of their 
legends.* 

In a cleft of the mountain of Behistun, or 
Bisitun, in the neighbourhood of Kermanshah, 
and upon the western frontier of Persia, this 
stupendous sculpture, carved in the perpen- 
dicular face of the living rock at the dizzy 
height of two hundred feet from the valley, had 


* The good sense of Dr. Layard perceived and acknowledged the 
justness of this principle . and he has noticed it in his account of M. Botta’s 
first discovery of i\ssyrian monuments at Khorsabad . “Numerous in- 
scriptions were cut between the bas-reliefs, and evidently contained the 
explanation of the events thus recorded in sculptured*-^ Nineveh and its 
Remains, vol. i. p. 12. 
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long been wistfully surveyed from below by the 
passing European traveller, without any pos- 
sibility of a nearer approach. It was not until 
the commencement of the present century, that 
an English artist, the late Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter, drawn up the face of the cliff by ropes, 
succeeded in reaching, and making a drawing of 
the central picture. But it was reserved for 
the enlightened zeal and enterprize of another 
Englishman, Major (now Colonel) Rawlinson, our 
British resident at Kerman shah, to achieve the 
arduous task of taking, on cotton cloth, fac- 
simile copies of the whole of the tablets and 
inscriptions. 

Upon the grounds already stated, I perceived, 
at first sight, that this great monument pos- 
sessed advantages for experimental decypher- 
ment of very different value from any attaching 
to the meagre tablets employed by Grotefend ; 
and that these advantages, together with the 
comparatively simple forms of its characters, 
rendered it the true starting-point for inquiry 
into the arrow-headed characters.* The accom- 
panying interpretations of Colonel Rawlinson 
I was most umvilling to prejudge ; for I should 


* “ We are indebted to the tiilingual [tnlltera] ?] inscriptions of Persia 
for our only key to the decipherment of the Babylonian alphabet,” — 
Mawlinsony td supra, p. 
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have unfeignedly rejoiced to find his success as 
a philologist keep pace wdth his enterprize as a 
copyist and transcriber. Our principles of in- 
terpretation, however, had so little in common, 
that it would have been romantic to anticipate 
any but chance correspondence in the results. 
Upon examining the proposed alphabet and 
decypherments of this distinguished man, it at 
once appeared that he was simply the disciple of 
Grotefend ; and that as his system, like his 
master’s, rested wholly upon theory, it could 
have no analogy with one, like mine, resting 
wholly on verified experiment. 

It was not, however, as I have intimated, my 
wish to prejudge: very far otherwise. But I 
had the one principle only for my guidance, and 
the one course only open to me : that principle, 
the fundamental one of my work, namely, “ that 
characters of the same known forms are to be 
assumed to possess the same known powers;” 
this course, the application of the canon in ques- 
tion to the forms and powers of the arrow-headed 
characters. When tried by this test, instead of 
any thmg unique in the nature of these charac- 
ters themselves, they proved to be only a fancy 
of the Assyrians, and other nations east of the 
Euphrates, to employ their favourite weapons of 
war as the formatives of their characters ; or, to 

III. B 
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familiarize tlie truth to the general reader, darts 
and arrows were employed by them on the same 
ornamental principle, on which they have been 
tastefully employed by Mr. Murray, on the 
graceful frontispieces of Dr. Layard’s volumes. 

The character or accordingly, in the 
Behistun tablets, I treated as the Greek 4^, the 
Hainyaritic b or d : the as the Ethiopic and 
Hamyaritic H, •• the as the Greek K : the 
as the Greek n : the tV, as the Greek p, only 
with the power of the Hebrew j;, as at Sinai 
and in Egypt, the vowel e not belonging to any 
of the Semitic dialects: the or as the 
Greek or Hamyaritic P, r ; and the >J[-, as 
the Ethiopic Tj Having, by this process, 
resolved the Behistun inscriptions into their 
alphabetic elements, including the plain down- 
strokes, which, in all primitive languages, I had 
uniformly found to represent, exclusively, the 
vowels, a, i, and u, the result was an alphabet, in 
scale at least, as consonant with the received laws 
of language, as those of Grotefend and Eawlinson 
were foreign from them. Instead of the forty 
letters assigned by Colonel Eawlinson, after 
Grotefend*, to his Behistun alphabet, and which, 

* ** 'I'he sum of all tbe primitive characters never exceeds forty.” — 
Grotefend ap. Heeren, vol. li, p. 323, In his Behistun alphabet, Col. 
Eawlinson, at one time, adopts this principle j at another, he tells his 
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in the judgment of riper scholars, threw a doubt 
over his whole system % I could discover 
barely ten f, a result harmonizing most satisfac- 


readeis, The alphabet contains about one hundred characters.’’ — See 
Journal of R, A, vol. x. pt. i. p. S3 

Dr. liayard, in his account of the Assyro-Babylonian cuneiform 
writing, advances even upon this copious allowance “ The alphabet of 
the Persian cuneiform contains but thirty -nine or forty' letters . in the 
Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions, theie are about three hundred different 
characters.” Again . “ Many of these characters are, undoubtedly, what 
are termed ‘ variants,’ that is, merely a different way of forming the same 
letter ; but, even admitting a large number to be so, and to be inter., 
changeable arbitrarily, still there are between one hundred and one hun- 
dred and fifty letters, which appear to have each their distinct phonetic 
value.” — Ntneveh audits Remains, vol. ii, p. 171, 

The rules of alphabetical chronology might seem sufficiently violattd 
by the idea of a primitive alphabet containing forty letters ; but a pri- 
mitive alphabet of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty letters with 
distinct powers, is a theory subversive of all the known principles of 
wiitten language 

* Col. Raw’linson, himself, seems not unaware of this, and almost 
staitled by the anomalous results of his conceived success; “ llie ano- 
maly w'hich cannot fail, at first sight, to attract the attention, and exafe 
the astomskment of Orientalists is, that, whilst all the Semitic alphabetical 
systems with which we are acquainted, are distinguished for their ligour 
and compactness, the primitive lapidaiy writing of the same races, oi, at 
any rate, of the races occupying the same seats, should be constiucted on 
a scale of such extraordinary amplitude and laxity — (p. 29.) It would, 
indeed, be an extraordinary anomaly if the case were so. 

f This result was arrived at by a careful discrimination betw’een cha- 
racters having the appearance of vowels, or of ornamental strokes, and 
characters having known forms of consonants, or radical letters, X-ong 
experience had taught me that simple unconnected strokes, whetlier 
down, inclined, or horizontal, never represented consonants, but uni- 
formly stood, either for vowels, vowel points, or ornaments j and that no 
accumulation of such adjuncts altered, or affected, tiieir adjectitious 
nature. Exuberance ui the use of vowels (a practice not unknown to the 
Arabic, and other Semitic idioms) was obviously carried to a great extent 
upon the monuments of Southern Arabia, Sinai, and Egypt, where the 

E 2 
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torily with the known rule, that the antiquity 
of an alphabet is always to be measured by 
its brevity; in near accordance with the old 
Cadmeian alphabet, which consisted of sixteen 
letters only ; and in nearer still with its parent 

same simple dowmstroke may often be seen repeated 6ve or six times, 
enclosed between characters of known consonant forms, mainly consti- 
tuting the word. Ornamental flourishes, again, have been, in all ages,^ 
proverbially a passion with the Eastern nations In the Arabic, espe- 
cially, they have been carried to an excess, which has sometimes buried 
the characters of the monumental inscriptions For example, the in- 
scription on the tomb entitled Madre-i-Sulieman, of which Sir R. K. 
Porter remarks, “ It would have been useless in me to attempt copying 
it in the little time allowed me, the letters heing so confused amongst the 
onaments. Some future traveller, I hope, may be allowed to copy it, 
whose intimate knowledge of the language would facilitate the achieve- 
ment ; it being a task of skill, as well as of patience, to disentangle the 
Arable characters froiiu the labyrinth of their ornaments,'* — Vol L pp 500, 
501. 

Bearing these phenomena In mind in the consideration of the Behi start, 
and other arrow-headed inscriptions, I was at once forcibly struck by the 
multitude of single, and apparently characterless strokes ; and failing to 
decypher, I resolved to neglect them, and to test only the characters of 
known forms, by the touchstone of their known powers, llie experiment 
quickly lepaid. I found words, on reference to the Arabic lexicon, 
giving, accurately, the senses required by the pictures. I found the sub- 
ject of the pictures, and action of the figures, clearly and minutely ex- 
plained. I found the very execution of the Behistun writing, and its 
ornaments, so circumstantially described, as to preclude, to my own mind, 
all liability to error. It was in prosecuting inquiry on the principles in 
question, that I found its alphabet limited to about ten letters ; while it 
was by means of this alphabet that I obtained all the results hereafter to 
be detailed, and to which I have here alluded only by anticipation. The 
result was most disappointing. It was literally 

“ Parturiunt monies nascetur ridiculus mus,” 

Yet so far it proved satisfactory, as demonstrating the invaiiable applica- 
tion, in all these primitive pictorial monuments, of the principle of legend 
and device. 
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tlie Phoenician, which contained only thirteen 
letters. Having thus obtained the means of 
experimental inquiry, the next step was to 
make the experiments, and test the alphabet by 
the results of its application to these pictorial 
inscriptions. I did so. And owing to previous 
experience of the uniform relation of legend and 
device in all those ancient pictorial monuments, 
wherever found, it was far more to my satisfac- 
tion than surprise that I found the whole of the 
Behistun inscriptions to be simply explanations 
of the history, the subject, and the circumstances 
of the great central picture, together with an 
account of the artist, of the machinery employed, 
and of the manner of the execution, both of the 
sculpture itself, and of the accompanying in- 
scriptions. As some of these descriptions, 
instead of occurring once only, are repeated 
forty or fifty times, and as all of them most 
accurately tally with, explain, and illustrate the 
picture, the proof of the whole decypherment 
amounts to a virtual demonstration. 

But, although the true powers of the arrow- 
headed characters were first discovered and 
verified in this great Persian monument, it is 
not my intention to open this branch of my 
subject by entering at once on the decypherment 
of the Behistun inscriptions. Several considei*- 
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utions unite to recommend a diffei'ent course. 
The chronological order, although not that in 
which the first discoveries were made, is ob- 
viously the most natural for tracing the filiation of 
cognate alphabets of the one family. The short- 
ness and simplicity of some of the earliest, 
probably, of the Assyrian, and Babylonian, 
pictorial inscriptions, both on tablets and cylin- 
ders, contrasted with the stupendous scale of 
the Behistun monument, render them far pre- 
ferable, as elementary materials, for the intro- 
duction of the reader into a field of investigation 
until of late so untrodden : wdiile, by the 
experimental verification of alphabetic powers 
originally discovered, in characters of the same 
fonnS) at Behistun or Persepolis, to inscriptions 
from Nineveh, or Babylon, the reader, it may 
be hoped, will come eventually to the consider- 
ation of the Behistun decypherments with the 
advantage of much intermediate and preparatory 
information ; and with the further advantage, 
where his confidence may have been gained, of 
the confidence inspired by the success of pre- 
vious experiments, in other quarters, upon the 
same characters.* 


* “ Those who have studied the subject with most care (and I would 
particularly instance M. Botta, the discoverer of the Nineveh marbles), 
have arrived at the conviction, that all the inscriptions in the complicated 
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Upon these grounds, we will now accordingly 
begin by the application of powers first recovered 
at Behistun, to characters of the same, or similar 
forms, upon the earlier remains of Nineveh or 
Babylon. Premising only, that here, as in Egypt 
(Part II. of this work), inquiry will be restricted 
to pictorial inscrij)tions, and to the principle of 
legend and device: the only principle, in the 
decypherment of unknown tongues, which affords 
a prospect, at least, of obtaining the witness of 
a twofold evidence; and our only safeguard, 
consequently, against the dangerous licence of 
unbridled theory, and unchecked speculation. 
If this course prove less fertile in great things 
than the philological schemes of others, what 
may be wanting to it in interest or excitement 
will be more than made up in sobriety and 
safety. If it place before my readers no grand 
scriptural, or historical, results*, it has the 


cuneiform character, which are severally found upon rocks, upon bricks, 
upon slabs, and upon cylinders, fiomttie Persian mountains to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, do in reality hdong to one single alphabeL ^^ — Maw* 
linson, tit suprOf p. 20. 

* The article “ Cyrus,” in the “ Biographie Univcrselle,” contains 
a wise caution against history-seeking on the monuments of Asia; a 
caution the more needful, because, in dark researches of this nature, what 
men are predisposed to seek, they are but too apt to find : “ Son regne 
est la premiere epoque fixe que nous ayons pour Thiitoire des anciens 
empires de I’Asie; et I’incertitude qui legnoit sur les principaux evene- 
ments de sa \ie des le temps d’HCrodote, qui fioussait einiron cent ans 
apies, proara que Vart dCecrire Vhistolre etait mconnu chez les Perses, et les 
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humbler merit of telling them (what they see’ 
independently with their OAvn eyes) the subjects 
of the pictures before them, the names and 
action of the figures, and such other particulars 
as may best explain the devices in this most 
ancient form of “ Illustrated News.” Of thus 
much I am bound in candour to forewarn my 
reader, that, by the experimental process he will 
look in vain for the histories or names of Ninus 
or Semiramis, of Sennacherib or Nebuchadnez- 
zar. But, if the picture represent a king, he 
will find commonly beside it the word kmg_; 
if an official, the name of the office ; if one of 
the Magi (known to a certainty by the costume), 
the word signifying Magus ; if a lion, the word 
lion ; if an elephant, the word elephant ; if a 
horse, the word horse*, See., together with words 


auires peitpks de VAsie : ce qui doit nous mettre en garde centre la plu- 
part des traditions, qu’on trouve dans les bistoires profanes pour les 
temps anteneurs.” 

* Tlie usage was universal • Sir Francis Palgrave produces a striking 
example from a relic of the Gauls, found in the crypt of Notre Dame : 
“ On another [stone] you observe three birds . you may count their 
number — so does the inscription — trigaranvs. The garan is first 
cousin, if not brother, to the crane of the German, the crane of the 
Cymri, the crane of the Greek, and how many more ? ” — Hist of Nor- 
mandg, vol. i p. 41. This lively passage happily illustrates, at once, the 
universality of the principle of legend and device, and of the use of words 
self-evidently relics of the one primeval vocabulary. The word crane is, 
in this light, most remarkable ; \iz — 

cran — kraan — crane — crane — crane — crane — garan - — karan. 

Saxon, Dutch, Greek, English, German, Welsh, Gaulish, Arabic. 
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(Jescribing graphically the whole action of the 
piece. And this surely is only what common 
sense might anticipate of the delineations and 
writings of any mindless and barbarous people.* 
Another preliminary caution I would venture 
further to submit, namely, as to the doubtful- 
ness, antecedently, of all systems of decypherment 
which profess to recover names, and events, and 
hi^tdries, previously and independently known 
'from Scripture or the classics. The natural 
bent of most men engaged in such pursuits, to 
find what they seek, and to see what they look 
for, should alone serve as grave ground of cau- 
tion to others, if not to themselves. Even where 
inquiry is checked and corrected by the laws of 
verified experiment, and the aids of pictorial 
illustration, the professed recovery, in unknown 
tongues, of previously known personages and 
histories, is, from the nature and necessity of the 
case, always hazardous ground. But, if decy- 
pherment be founded on theory, and alphabets be 
constructed by conjecture, the case becomes im- 
minent: disguise it as they may from others, 
or from themselves, our theoretical decypherers 

* In nations where there is hardly the use of letters, what is once 
out of sight is lost for ever. They think hut little ^ and, of their few 
thoughts none aie wasted on the past, in which they are neither inter- 
ested by fear nor hope. Their only registers are stated observances, and 
practical representations. Foi this reason, an age of ignorance is an age 
of ceremony.” — Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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have no of-her law than the law of their own 
wishes, no other limit than the limit of their own 
imaginations. From this boundless and visionary 
field, I would now recall the reflecting reader : 
I would warn him against the too easy accept- 
ance of a new Bible on the one hand, or a new 
Herodotus on the other : I would remind him 
that, in philology as well as in higher matters, 
we must walk humbly if we would walk securely; 
and that, in any unknoAvn tongue, a single word 
really recovered by verified experiment^ is of more 
value than volumes of ideal proof, or plausible 
conjecture. 

I would now invite the attention of the reader 
to a single word, being the sole inscription upon 
the annexed Chaldaean medallion. The example' 
is taken as our first, simply because it happens 
to be the first decyphered by me from the Assyro- 
Babylonian remains. The subject of the medal- 
lion was apparently sacrificial ; and on first 
inspecting it, I perceived this word behind the 
head of the leading priest or sacrificer. It was 
remarkable as not being in the arrow-headed 
characters, but in plain alphabetic letters of 
those primitive forms, which had been already 
traced and verified at Sinai, in Egypt, in South- 
ern Arabia ; and which are clearly traceable over 
the whole ancient world. This unexpected cir- 
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euinstaiice caught and fixed my attention on the 
word, a monogram of three letters, I at once 
read it And, on consulting the 

lexicon, found in Golius, Pullus dorcadis ; 
in Richardson, shasar^ A jmung deer;” 

and, in Freytag, Pullus dorcadis mensem- 

natiis, that is, “ A fawn of a month old.” This 
last definition left no room for doubt or question ; 
for there was the month-old fawn, immediately 
facing the monogram, borne in the arms of the 
next figure, apparently a sacrificing priest or 
minister. 

I now reflected that, in this result, we had, so 
far as one word could indicate, an index to the 
language of Babylonia or Assyria; which so far 
proved itself identical with the Hamyaritic, or 
old Arabic. The fact was obviously one of the 
highest philological importance ; because, if ma- 
terials W'ere extant in these characters sufficient 
for an induction, we should be in possession of 
the language or dialect of the arrow-headed cha- 
racters themselves, and should know where to 
seek the definitions of the words, whenever the 
powers of the letters could be ascertained. For 
my own conviction was entire, that the arrow- 
heads, and javelin-heads, of this whole family, 
were merely the favourite weapons of war dis- 
posed as letters, or parts of letters ; the powers of 
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which were to be judged of, not by this pecu- 
liarity, but, like letters generally, by their forms. 
In connection with this singular mark of the 
passion of the Assyrians for war, it struck me that 
allusion might be intended to their arrow-headed 
characters in those words of the Psalmist : — 

“ My soul is among lions ; 

And I He even among the children of men, who are set on fire ; 

Whose teeth are spea? s and arroiosi 

And their tongue a sharp sword, ” 

In this view of the design and origin of the 
arrow-headed writing, I had soon after the plea- 
sure of finding my idea confirmed by the tactful 
acumen of Mr. (now Dr.) Layard, who has come 
independently to the same conclusion, in the fol- 
lowing passage from his “ Nineveh and its Ee- 
mains ” : — 

“Admitting that the Assyrian is the most 
ancient known form of arrow-headed writing, it 
would be interesting to ascertain its origin. The 
epithets of cuneiform, cuneatic, wedge-shaped, 
and arrow-headed, t^te-a-clou (nail-headed) in 
French, and keilformig in German, have been 
variously assigned to it, because its component 
parts resemble either a wedge, the barb of an 
arrow, or a nail, according to the fancy of the 
describer. It is not improbable, however, that 
the original or primitive elements of the letters 
were merely simple lines, the wedge or arrow- 
head being a subsequent improvement or embol- 
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lishment.” Dr. Layard corroborates his opinion 
by matter-of-fact evidence. “ On a slab at Nim- 
roud, forming a part of a wall in the south-west 
palace, but brought from the most ancient edifice, 

I found one line of writing in which the cha- 
racters were thus formed. It occurred beneath 
the usual inscription, and was but slightly cut. 

If Xicp[^:pHE;-xyTTl:T|:n 

“ It is evident that, by substituting the wedge 
or arrow-head for the lines in the above inscrip- 
tion, the characters would resemble such as are 
found on the earliest Assyrian monuments.”* 

Another variety of the Assyrian characters, 
noticed in the same context, afforded oppor- 
tunity for a further experimentum crmis towards 
ascertaining the family of that language, with 
which we will now proceed. This variety is thus 
described and depicted by- the same authority. 

Nor is the element of the most ancient form of 
Assyrian monumental writing always the arrow- 
head or the wedge; it sometimes assumes the 
shape of a hammer, on painted bricks, from the 
earliest palace at Nimroud.”f 


Nineveh and its Ilemains, vol. ii. p. 179 


f Ibid. p. ISO. 
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To my eye this inscription was so clearly in 
Hamyaritic characters of known forms and 
powers, as to induce me at once to attempt its 
ti’anslation. Accordingly I subdivided it con- 
jecturally into words, reading from left to right, 
the more usual direction of this whole family of 
writing. The inscription, as read by me, con- 
tained three words. The reader may judge of 
my surprise, when I found these words actually 
translated in the introductory description by Dr. 

Layard. The central word Y “"Sp ^jj^t first de- 

cyphered, I read, agreeably to the forms of the 
characters, twb ; and, on consulting the 

lexicon, was startled by the unlooked-for coin- 
cidence of the definition, viz., Later coctus, 

“ A baked brick.” The last word 


read and with a result equally appropriate, 

viz., Pinxit, “ To paint.” The first word 



■ read rasa. 


Its definition was in 


perfect keeping with its fellows, namely, i. q. 

Conjunxit, compegit, conglutinavit, ferru- 
minavit, “ Joining, cramping together, cementing, 
soldering ; ” the legend being simply a description 
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of tlie material on wlncli it was impressed, which 
renders literally, in Layard’s words, “ Cemented 
together painted bricks.” The word Later 
coctus, is here specially in place : the Assyrian 
bricks, usually, were only of sun-dried clay, but, 
to preserve inscriptions, the painted bricks must 
have been glazed by the action of fire. 

In this example, again, we have three-fold 
proof, that the language of Assyria was the old 
Arabic. This point once ascertained, we are 
enabled legitimately to recur to the Arabic as 
the true key for the decypherment of all Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptiorts, whether in simple, or 
in arrow-headed characters.* 

The characters in the second of the foregoing 
inscriptions are a curious specimen of the tran- 

* Two characters appear at one time to have been in use among the 
Assyiiaiis. One, the cuneiform or arrow-headed, as in Egypt, was, pro- 
bably, the hieroglyphic, and piincipally employed for monumental re- 
cords* the other, the cursive or hieratic, may have been used in documents 
of a private nature, or for recoi ds of public events of minor importance. 
The nature of the arrow-headed will be hereafter described. The cur^ 
sice resembles the writing of the Phcemcians^ Palmyrenes, Babylonians, and 
Jews ; in fact, the character, which, under a few unessential modijicaiioiis, 
was common to the nations speaking cognate dialects of one language, va- 
riously termed the Semitic, Aramsean, or, more appropriately, Syro- 
Ar ASIAN.” — Nineveh and its Bemains, vol. ii. p. 164. 

This passage contains, both a just representation of the alphabetic phe- 
nomena which it describes, and a correct statement of the only legitimate 
inference which can be drawn from them ; namely, that, in the cursive 
wilting of all these primitive nations, a common character implies a com- 
mon language, dialectically varying, but essentially the same, and best 
defined as the Syro- Arabian. In other words, the reader has here before 
him the fundamental principle of the present work. 
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sition from simple lines, to tlie simplest form of 
liieroglyphic. The bricks on -which it is engraven 
being the subject of this inscription, the artist, 
it would appear, not content -with, describing, 
has introduced them into the characters ; what 
Dr. Layard very naturally mistook for hammer, 
or rather mallet-heads, being simply hieroglyphics 
of the painted bricks themselves ; as the reader, 
I think, will perceive, on examining the charac- 
ters. The principle of the usage would seem to 
be, that, in the infancy of written language, it 
was found impossible to go too far in aiding 
the understanding of the writing, by presenting 
types, or symbols, of the subject to the eye. 

We will now proceed, as proposed, with the 
experimental decypherment of the arrow-headed 
characters, not in their isolated forms, w'here, 
until the alphabet and language shall have been 
ascertained, independently, by verified experi- 
ments, all is, and ever must be, conjectural only, 
but as they occur, in a series of pictorial tablets 
and cylinders from Nineveh and Babylon, where 
the soundness of the alphabet, and the correct- 
ness of the subdivisions into words, can be tested, 
at every step, by the searching ordeal of agree- 
ment -with the pictures ; in other words, by the 
application of the safe and simple principle of 
legend and device. 



HI. 
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The simplicity of the pictorial subject, and 
the clearness and conclusiveness of its alphabetic 
explanation, give singular interest and value to 
the specimen from Layard’s Nineveh, which, on 
both accounts, I would first introduce to my 
readers. The subject is “ a castle taken by 
assault.” The inscription over it is brief, con- 
taining only five words : but the evidence supplied 
by one of these words (the first decyphered) 
outweighs volumes of learned conjecture. The 
reader shall judge for himself. 

On my first glance at the inscription, I observed 
aword, (the second as read byme), which read 
or dab, or dabab. I looked for the root 
in Golius, and found the following definition : 

X..‘bwS Musculus, raachina bellica, sub qua sen- 
sim promota milites, ad suffodiendum pertin- 
gunt murum.* “ Dabbdbat, an engine of war, 
under cover of which soldiers approach a town ” 
(to undermine, or batter down, the wall). 
Bichardson. 

I returned to the Plate, which I had not yet 
examined ; and found there before me the whole 
contents of the definition: the musculus, or 
rolling tower, filled with soldiers, and armed 
with a battering-ram, in the act of breaching 

* Muscuius vel macbina bellica, qusc, miiitibiis impleta, ad arcis 

muros admovetur, ut perfodianfur , — Frey fag. 
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the •wall of the castle.*' Let this example be 
treated, as Paley -would have treated it, as a 
case of evidences, and the picture, -when collated 
with the above definition of a single word of its 
inscription, presents cumulative evidence of the 
truth of the decypherment, amounting to five 
distinct proofs. 'We have 1. the musculus itself, 
2. its soldiers -f, 3. its battering-ram, 4. its 

station in juxta-position with a besieged fortress, 
and 5. the results of the whole operation, namely, 
a1)ove, the soldiery scaling the battlements, below, 
the breached wall, with its stones falling down. 

The remaining words of the inscription yielded 
senses equally clear, and equally consistent with 
the scone represented: but, for conclusiveness, it 
may not, perhaps, be too much to affirm, that in 
the whole compass of language, it would be 
difficult to find a legend so comprehensively ex- 
planatory of its device, as this single word 
dab, or dababat. 

* “ llie battenng-rams weie of several kinds. Some were joined to 
moveable towers, vthicb held vt'arriois and armed men. The whole tlien 
formed one gieat temporary budding, the top of which is represented in 
the sculptures as on a level with the walls, and even turrets, of the be- 
sieged citj .” — Xinevth and its JReinains, vol. ii. p. 357. 

f In the example containing the inscription, the soldiers working the 
battenng-ram are concealed within the musculus. In other examples, 
some of them are visible, standing on the turret of tlie engine, and dis- 
charging their arrows against the besieged on the battlements of the for- 
tress. (See engraving facing p 14 ) Together they complete the clefi 
mtion of the word 
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Our next specimen, also from Layard’s Xi- 
neveh, of a pictorial scene accompanied by a 
short arrow-headed inscription, illustrates anew 
the principle of device and legend, as the fun- 
damental rule in all p;rimitive monuments : the 
writing here, equally as in the preceding example, 
proving, on decypherment, to be simply and 
strictly an explanation of the picture. The sub- 
ject, as understood by Dr. Layard in the title 
given to his 77 th Plate, is “A king seated on his 
throne, within the walls of a captured city, includ- 
ing 3 houses, and 7 tents.” On examining the 
tablet, however, I could discover, in the supposed 
city, no traces of war or capture, but very clear 
marks, on the contrary, of a wholly different 
subject. The circular area, enclosed within a 
turreted wall, was subdivided into tw'o compart- 
ments. The upper half represented a king seated 
on his throne, before the gate of his palace, and 
employed in the administration of justice: in 
Scripture language, it is “ the king sitting in the 
gate.” The lower half represented an eastern 
bazaar, or market-place, with its shops and 
goods, its sellers and buyers. I obsen^ed a 
butcher’s shop, with its oivner occupied in cutting 
up the head of a calf, or some such animal ; the 
carcass being suspended above : furniture shops, 
with chairs, sofas, and eai’thenware vessels ; the 
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owners employed in arranging the articles, or in 
chafFering with customers, both within and 
without the wall. In one instance, the buyer 
and seller appear seated opposite to each other, 
bargaining with their hands, as they do in Turkey 
at the present day. The whole scene, in a word, 
was one of peace and commerce. I could no 
longer doubt the nature of the scene represented : 
it was the market-place of Nineveh, including 
within its circuit (like the Agora of the Greeks, 
and the Fonini, of the Romans) the court of jus- 
tice, and adjoining the palace of the Great King. 

The scene of the tablet is the market-place 
with its regal and judicial adjuncts: but its 
inscription, as might be anticipated, proved, on 
decypherment, to belong exclusively to the upper 
compartment, or court of justice, over which it 
stands. Read from right to left, in the direction 
of the principal figure, the first word ''y' 
daba, Justitia impleyit pi'ovinciam, at once told of 
what we saw before us. The next « V' 

tsabd, Protendit manum ad imprecandum 
alicm, corresponds with and explains the action 
of the king. The third ]•-**< dabah, Palam, 
manifeste, publice, tells that the court represented 
und.erneath is one of public justice. The fourth 
word ►^p-*** 1^ cabash, Aries, and Prin- 

ceps, ac dux familicB ita uti aries est gregis, carries. 
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liere, its own explanation. The last three words, 
viz. ^ T idi, Manus ■«( hob, ampu- 

tavit inanum, and khasis, Eunuchus, 

convey senses fearfully commented, on by the scene 
beneath ; where stand two eunuchs, behind the 
executioner, with their hands cut olf. It was 
not until I had decyphered the word that I 
perceived, what I had mistaken for abrasions, the 
mutilated arms of these unhappy victims. 

A third pictorial example (PI. 73), repre- 
sents two caparisoned horses, with a groom 
leading out the foremost. An inscription in 
two lines stands over the picture ; and in front, 
to the left, appears the fragmental figure of the 
Assyrian king, seated under a raised canopy, 
with an attendant behind. I tried the inscrip- 
tion by the Lexicon, when it appeared that its 
subject was a horse-race ; that the racers in the 
tablet were about to be led forth ; and that the 
raised canopy was, not improbably, the royal 
stand, placed so as to command a view of the 
race-course. The subjoined glyphograph repre- 
sents the scene described ; its accompanying 
glossary, gives my analysis and rendering of the 
inscription, as decyphered by my previously- 
formed alphabet. The reader will form his own 
judgment of the tablet, as a further example of 
the principle of legend and dcA'ice. 
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, ras, 


merms, Cursu pracedentmra primus 
First m the race. The fore- 
most of the racers. 


Ti 


fc, watt Velox et validum jumentum. 

A swift and strong draught-horse. 




tabalt Firmiter religavit: pec. fune in collo. 

Binding or tying fast : espectallyy with a halter. 


hu'tt Exporre\it et protendit manum ad capiendum 
quid. 

Stretching forth the hand to lay hold of anything. 




, watt vaiiuus 


A strong and powerful horse 


Jj dadUt Secutus (S tergo fuit). 
Following behind. 


^ dd%t Ad cursum emisit adegitve e 

Sending forth, or urging, a horse to the race. 


j 1 44 ’* I Alacer ac lubens fuit. 

Alert and willing. 


^ tel, i. q. Prscessit et prsevertit: Prscurnt, 

•• ^Taking the lead, outstnpping, outrun- 

ning. 
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In the few pictorial specimens here before us, 
with one great exception, we have, unfortunately 
for experimental philology, nearly the whole of 
the arrow-headed inscriptions to be found in Dr. 
Layard’s splendid volume of one hundred plates, 
published in connection with his first work. Why 
the inscriptions are so rare, or why, where so rare, 
any are to be met with, seem questions useless 
to ask, because impossible to answer. From the 
little they have left, however, of this nature, we 
may safely infer the great amount of light that 
would be attainable, had the Assyrians, like 
their contemporaries the Egyptians, usually ac- 
companied their pictures with written explana- 
tions; for the subjects of their tablets, unlike 
those of the Egyptians, are commonly so clear 
and simple, as to render any written explana- 
tions, if correctly decyphered, self-evident. 

In expressing regret at the total absence of 
inscriptions in so many of the Assyrian monu- 
ments, I have noticed one great exception ; the 
reader will doubtless anticipate me, when I thus 
emphatically qualify the obelisk oe nimroud: 
certainly one of the most curious, possibly one 
of the oldest, monuments in the world. Had Dr. 
Layard done no more than discover and secure 
to England and Europe this single treasure of 
unknown, and it may too justly be apprehended 
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of tinknowable, antiquity, he would have done 
enough to hand down his name and memory 
with honour. 

If we might judge by announcements long 
before the public, nothing would seem easier 
than the decypherment, and nothing more inte- 
resting than the contents, of this monument. 
Thus, in Dr. Layard’s first publication, we read, 
“ Since writing the above, I have learnt from 
Major Rawlinson that he has succeeded in decy- 
phering the inscription on the obelisk described 
in the preceding pages. It contains, according 
to him, the annals of the reign of the son of Ninus. 
He has obtained, moreover, fifteen royal names.” * 
In bis last publication, we have a wholly diffe- 
rent reading, and wholly different date : “ The 
earliest king of whose reign we have any detailed 
account was the builder of the north-west palace 
of Isimroud, the most ancient edifice hitherto 
discovered in Assyria. It is important to ascer- 
tain the period of the accession of this early 
Assyrian king, and we apparently have the 
means of fixing it with sufficient accuracy. His 
son, we Tcnow [?], built the centre palace at 
Nimroud, and liaised the obelisk [?], now in the 
British Museum, inscribing upon it the principal 
events of his reign [?]. He was a great con- 

* Nineveh and its Remains, vol. li, p, 192, note 
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queror, and subdued many distant nations. The 
names of the subject kings who paid him tribute, 
are duly recorded on the obelisk [?] ; in some in- 
stances, with sculptured representations of the 
various objects sent. Amongst those kings, 
was one whose name reads, ^ Jehu the son of 
Khumri and who has been identified 

by Col. Eawlinson with Jehu, king of Israel.” * 
Now here are two accounts, by the same 
writer, of the same monument, as different and 
opposite as two accounts can be. A chrono- 
logical gap of more than eleven centuries must 
be bridged over, before we can bring these 
antagonist accounts into contact at all : for the 
son of Ninus flourished about b.c. 2000 ; Jehu, 
about B.c. 884. When brought into comparison, 
what means have we of ascertaining which account 
is the correct one ? or whether either be correct ? 
The whole matter is conjectural ; and, in matters 
of conjecture, people will be guided, not by 
proofs, but by predilections. “ The son of 
Ninus” will prevail with the votary of classical 
antiquity; “Jehu, the son of Omri,” with the 
lover of Scripture history; while the dispas- 
sionate reader will be likely to rest in the con- 
viction that all remains doubt and darkness, f 


Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp 613, 614 
f To my own apprehension, without bemg able to attach the slightest 
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Receding intuitively from those giddy and 
perilous flights in philology*, where the loftiness 
of the ascent serves only to precipitate and 
aggravate the fall, it will be my humbler office, 
assigned me by the first principle of my work, 
leaving untouched all that is unillustrated, i. e. 
the great body of the writing, or nearly 200 
lines, to examine experimentally the pictorial 


credence to either version, the chronological preference most cleaily lies on 
the side of the pnmeval date. The monument itself bears, on its face, the 
stamp of a primitive antiquity. It is in perfect keeping with Diodorus 
Siculus's notice of the obelisk of Semiramis.® And what I have said 
incidentally elsewhere, I would heie deliberately repeat, that “upon fair 
proof, we might rationally receive the obelisk from Nimroud, now in the 
British Museum, as a monument of the son of Ninus, b c. 2000, or as 
of a date of 3900 vcars ” 

• Such are the discovery of proper names in every unknown inscrip- 
tion, while proper names may, in all likelihood, rarely, if at all, occur ; 
and the recovery of history on every ancient monument, at periods when 
history bad no existence. “ History (it has been justly observed) is first 
poetical, then narrative, then philosophical. The cultivation of poetry 
has preceded that of prose, in every country whose literary history can 
be traced.” Kennck's Egypt of Herodotus. 

‘ The Nimroud obelisk, indeed, accredits Diodorus’s account of that 
of Semiramis; for it proves that the obelisk, cut out of a single stone, was 
a form of monument m use among the Assyrians. The difference of 
scale makes no difference in the principle of art. In this point of view, 
the relation of Diodorus acquires such a new inteiest, that I give the 
passage • ^ Sk ’Segipajuts e/c tup ’Ap/ieviW opup KiQov ere/xe, rh ytiv 
'ffoSccp eKarbp real rpidfcopra, rb wAdros 5e fcai Taxos eiKOtriTripre. Tovtop Se 
wcAAoIs vXiideirt C^vywp, bpiKup re hat $oik6Sp, Karayayovaa Trphs rhp wora- 
php, iiTeBliacre vrphs TfiP erxeBiop ^irl tcuttjs Se KaTaKOfxl<ra(Ta Kara rov pei- 
paros Ea€vKwPos, earTjtrep avrhp irapa r^y eirtcrrjpordr'^P dbbp, 

xapaSo^OP S^eapa rots wctpiouffiv, ov rtpes 6popd(ov(riv dtro rov 

^BeKiiTKOv %p iv rots evrd rots icaravopa^opivois ^pyois KarapiGpova-i. 

BiUiothec. Htsi. lib. ii cap. xii. 
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parts only of this monument, Trith their short 
accompanying inscriptions ; -svlhch, instead of 
forming parts only, as Dr. Layard supposes, 
of one great inscription, may well be presumed 
to belong to the separate tablets, over -which 
they respectively stand. This fair presumption 
I now proceed to test by verified experiments. 

Dr. Layard’s highly interesting account of the 
discovery of the obelisk, and graphical descrip- 
tion of its forms and scul2>tures, will a2>tly pre- 
face the ^iroposed examination, while essential to 
prepare my readers (especially those who have 
not seen the original) to accompany me in it. 
After noticing some slight preliminary disco- 
veries, he proceeds, “ These remains, imperfect 
as they were, promised better things. The 
trench was carried in the same direction for 
several days ; but nothing more appeared. It 
■was now above fifty feet in length, and still 
without any new discovery. I had business in 
Mosul, and was giving directions to the work- 
men, to guide them during my absence. Stand- 
ing on the edge of the still unprofitable trench, 
I doubted wdiether I should carry it any further; 
but made up my mind, at last, not to abandon it 
until my return, which would be on the follow- 
ing day ; I mounted my horse, but had scarcely 
left the mound, when a corner of black mai-bie 


III. 


G 
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was uncovered, lying on the very edge of the 
trench. This attracted the notice of the super- 
intendent of the party, who ordered the place to 
he further examined. The corner was part of 
an obelisk, about six feet six inches in height, 
lying on its side, ten feet below the surface. An 
Arab was sent after me without delay to an- 
nounce the discovery; and, on my return, I 
found the obelisk completely exposed to view. 
I descended eagerly into the trench ; and was 
immediately struck by the singular appearance, 
and evident antiquity, of the remarkable monu- 
ment before me. We raised it from its recum- 
bent position ; and with the aid of ropes speedily 
dragged it out of the ruins. Although its shape 
was that of an obelisk, yet it was flat at the top, 
and cut into three gradines. It was sculptured 
on the four sides ; there were, in all, twenty small 
bas-reliefs ; and above, below, and between them, 
was carved an inscription 210 lines in length. 
The whole was in the best preservation ; scarcely 
a character of the inscription was wanting ; the 
figures were as sharp and well-defined as if they 
had been carved but a few days before. The 
king is twice represented, followed by his at- 
tendants ; a prisoner is at his feet, and his vizier 
and eunuchs are introducing men leading various 
animals, and carrying vases, and other objects of 
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tribute, on their shoulders, or in their hands. 
The animals are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
Bactrian or two-humped camel, the wild bull, the 
lion, the stag, and various kinds of monkeys. 
Amongst the objects carried by the tribute- 
bearers, may, perhaps, be distinguished the tusks 
of the elephant, shawls, vases of the precious 
metals, fruit, and bars of metal, or bundles of 
rare wood. From the nature, therefore, of the 
bas-reliefs, it is natural to conjecture that the 
monument was erected to commemorate the con- 
quest of India, or of some country far to the east 
of Assyria, and on the confines of the Indian 
peninsula.” * 

On a first inspection of Pr. Bayard’s Plates of 
the obelisk, without any refei’ence to his descrip- 
tion of its contents, which I had not yet con- 
sulted, my attention was arrested by the single 
lines of inscription, disposed in regular series 
over each of its twenty’’ pictorial tablets. The 
regularity of their rcurrence suggested the pro- 
bability of the connection of these single-line 
inscriptions with the tablets as explanatory 
mottos, on the principle of legend and device. 
Besides numerous figures of men and animals, 
the tablets themselves contained a variety of 
objects, knoivn and unknown. The unknown 


* Kineveh and its Remains, \ol i. pp 317. 
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objects naturally awakened curiosity, and gave 
rise to conjecture; and by the hope of satis- 
fying the one, and of testing the other, I was 
first led to try experimentally the inscriptions 
over the tablets. The very first experiments 
made, proved signally successful ; and decisively 
confirmed my previouslj'-formed impression, that 
the single lines over the tablets were simply 
tables of their contents. A few examples of 
these verifications, not in the order of the tablets, 
but in the order in which they happened to be 
made, may best serve to put my readers sum- 
marily in possession of the jjrocess and its results. 
In the second tablet of the fourth column of the 
obelisk I observed a tray borne on a man’s head, 
filled with articles, which I conjectured to be 
honey-combs. A monogram stood over the 
tray to the left, which read, by my alphabet, 



I looked for the root, and 


found darat, Omasum, “ A paunch.” On 
reference to the picture, 1 immediately saw 
that what 1 had taken for honey-combs, were 
the honey-comb tripes, and the objects repi'e- 
sented, oxen’s or calves’ paunches, cut open, so 
as to show the insides. Over this subject, on 
the first tablet of the fourth volume, occurred a 
similar tray, similarly borne, but apparently with 
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somewhat different contents, -which I did not un- 
derstand, yet \^ith the same word, ijj\ Omasum^ 
over it. On submitting both tablets, however, 
to judges conversant -with the insides of animals, 
the matter was immediate^ made clear: the 
lower tray, they remarked, contained the paunches 
laid open ; the upper tray, the paunches in their 
whole state. It was further observed to me, that 
calves’ paunches are much in use in the east, to 
the present day, in their cabobs ; and that they 
are, also, a favourite article of food with the 
genuine, or eastern, gypsies, in England, at the 
present day. This Assyrian tablet thus shows, 
anew, the unchangeableness of eastern manners. 

This one root, dar, proved fruitful, most 
unexpectedly, in further verifications. In the 
same first tablet, I observed two large semi- 
globes, manifestly very weighty, for they were 
sustained with both hands on men’s heads. They 
might be metal pots or kettles, were it not that 
their mouths were obviously covered, so that, in- 
stead of sinking down on the bearers’ heads, they 
rested on them. Two words over them, read 
dardar darab. Their definitions ex- 
plained demonstratively the unknown objects : 
viz. dardaia, Sonus tympani, “ The sound 
of a drum,” and darab , Fers., “ A large 
brazen kettle-drum.” I had myself no idea of 
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the true nature of these objects, until thus en- 
lightened by the lexicons. But, on showing 
them, subsequently, without comment, to an in- 
telligent observer, he instantly remarked, “ They 
may be pots ; or they may be kettle-drums ” 

We have not yet done with the fruitful root 
_,j, dar. On the thii'd face of the obelisk, in 
the fourth tablet, I observed two articles, borne 
on men’s shoulders, which I mistook for legs of 
animals. The word jO or recurred in the 
line over them. One of its definitions corrected 
me, and told, what I ought to have seen without 
its aid, the nature of the objects : viz.^,^o, dardar, 
Dentes deflui, “ Shed tusks.” Once pointed out, 
there was no mistaking them. But my surprize 
was great indeed, when, on raising the eye, inci- 
dentally, to the preceding tablet, I saw the ele- 
phant himself, represented, in elucidation, clearly 
of the tusks underneath. Thus curiously it was 
that the Assyrians, and other primitive nations, 
appear to hav^e laboured, in their sculptures and 
pictorial writings, to make clearness doubly clear ; 
to leave nothing untold that could be told by 
pictures, and to trust as little as possible to 
words. The cause is plain, — theirs was the 
mental infancy of mankind. 

One more occurrence of the root on the 
Nimroud obelisk (its first) is deserving of notice. 
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It is in the last tablet of its first face. Under- 
neath are, again, to be seen the elephant’s tusks, 
together with a tray of paunches, both cut open 
and whole ; the super-standing word jO being alike 
explanatory of both devices. 

In juxta-position with the word jj>, dar, upon 
the fourth face of the obelisk, I noticed no less 
than five occurrences of another word, which 
read, by my alphabet, atsad, and whose 
definitions proved equally varied, and equally 
appropriate to the subjects beneath it, with those 
of its companion. A primary sense of this root 
was, Comprehendit eum in brachiis, “ Clasping in 
the arms.” Another signification, Brachium im- 
posuit, supposuitve, “ Placing the arms upon or 
under any thing” (i. e. supporting it). A 
third definition, Qum circumstant rem et cin- 
gunt, “ What surrounds and girds any thing.’' 
All these definitions are respectively illustrative 
of the several subjects beneath the word. The 
figures are all employed either in grasping, or in 
supporting burthens with their arms, excepting 
in the third tablet, where the two men I’epre- 
sented are occupied in holding two monkeys by 
chains girding round their bodies, the last of the 
above three senses. 

In the centre of the inscription over the mon- 
keys and their keepers, I observed a monogram, 
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which I reac 




^'<1 


mbali. 


I looked for the 


word without an idea of its meaning, and found its 
definition as a noun „ rabah, Simia mas, “ A 
male monkey or baboon.” The two animals 
below, and their name above, will, by all fair 
minds, be regarded as an efifectnal bar, in this 
example, to special pleading. They who choose 
to dispute evidence like this, betray only their 
own animus. • 

In these tabular inscriptions, it is further and 
specially observable, that the evidence of the 
decypherments is not limited to the names, only, 
of the animals or objects; it extends, in some 
examples, to agreement between the words and 
the figures, the definitions and the delineations, 
in the most marked and discriminatory circum- 
stances of both. This is a point of too great 
moment to be left to a mere general statement. 
I shall exemplify it, therefore, in the more pro- 
minent instances of its occurrence. I have 
already noticed the repeated occurrences on the 
Ximroud obelisk of the word or jjjj, dardar, 
Dentes deflui, “ Shed tusks,” over figures bear- 
ing elephants’ tusks on their shonldez’s. Content 
with the correctness of the definition, I had not 
paused to consider its exactness, with reference 
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to tlie delineations underneath this word. Xor, 
in noticing the fact of elephants shedding their 
teeth, had it occurred to me to connect it specially 
with the representations on the obelisk, until it 
was pointed out by a friend, that all the teeth 
delineated on this monument were indubitably 
dentes deflui, or “Shed tusks:” the roots, in 
every example, being most accurately depicted ; 
thus demonstrating that these teeth, instead of 
being sawn off, had all fallen from the moutli 
of the living elephant. An example of the same 
character, of single occurrence, may be pointed 
out, in the fifth, or last, tablet of the fourth 
side of the monument. The first figure, to the 
right, in this tablet, is that of a man supporting 
a bag of some kind on his shouldei’s. The posi- 
tion of the burthen, and posture of the bearer, 
proved it to be weighty. The word under it, by 
my alphabet reading tabar, told it to 

be gold. I noted down the definition only in its 
general sense, without a thought of its more 
special meaning 5 when the same friend, observ- 
ing that the bag was evidently sunk in by the 
pressure of the shoulders, and that the bearer, 
instead of grasping the ends, merely touched 
them lightly with the points of his fingers, as 
though not supporting, but balancing only the 
weight, — remai-ked that, “ if the bag contained 
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gold, it must be gold dust.”* The remark at 
once sent me back to the lexicon, M'^here I read 
the definitions of ^ . v , which I here submit 
without comment to the reader. aurum 

nativum, anteqiiam ignem vel malleum sit ex- 
pertum. Hoc enim est dehebon. 

Xom. Unit roO prcec. Pars seu particula 
auri, nam illiid arenarum., et glarese forma col- 

ligl solet GoUus. "7 Aurum, vel fragmenta 

auri, autequam ignem vel malleum sitexpertum. 
. V ■ Xom. Unit vocis^^^^. Pars seu particula 
nativi auri. Xani illud arenarum et glarece forma 
colligi solet — Frey tag. “Fragments, or 

particles of [native] gold. -H oUj, Baladal- 
tabar, The country of gold, or of gold dust, that 
part of Africa called the gold coast.” — Richard- 
son. 


DIEECTION OE THE WRITING. 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians and the 
early Greeks, and in common with most of the 
primitive nations, appear to have had no fixed 
rule for the direction of their writing. Its pre* 

* The friend alluded to, the Rev. William Dampier, Vicar of Cogges- 
hall, to whom I am indebted for several similar verifications of previous 
decypherments, will, I trust, forgive the introduction of his name in this 
connection ; -where accuracy of eye is of so peculiar value in detecting 
and determining the design of the delineations, and, in consequence, the 
sense of the writing. 
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vailing tendency was from left to right, but with 
numerous exceptions in the opposite direction. 
In pictorial inscriptions, as in Egypt, it was uni- 
formly regulated by the direction of the figures. 
Upon the Nimroud obelisk, the' direction of the 
characters is determined by this rule. It is 
further established by the clear and consistent 
senses of the inscriptions over the tablets ; which, 
read from right to left, give full explanations of 
the figures, the explanatory word commonly 
standing over the object ; while, if tried in the 
opposite direction, they yield no explanatory 
significations at all. Another and independent 
proof of the true direction of the writing on this 
monument, is supplied by a single word, the 
word A,-- , atsad, upon the important explana- 
tory senses of which I have been just remarking. 
For this term is so disposed in the inscriptions 
of the fourth side, as to leave no room for doubt 
as to its direction. It occurs, as the reader may 
observe, four times in perpendicular series, on 
the extreme right of the line, in as many succes- 
sive inscriptions; while, in its fifth occurrence, 
as the initial word of the inscription, it runs 
from the centre of the line to join the word at 
the extreme left.* When to these mechanical 

* This word is dardar, Dentos dcflui- “shod 

tusks,” a de6nition here demonstratively in its right place, as the elephants’ 
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phenomena of position is added the consider- 
ation that the word (for here, happily, there 
can be no question that it is one given word) 




as rendered from the 


Arabic lexicon, completely explains the action 
of five sets of figures, all variously employed, 
by its three distinct definitions, it is believed 
that no impartial reader will require further 
evidence to complete the proof already given 
as to the direction of the writing upon the 
Xiiuroud obelisk. 


OKDER OF THE TABLETS. 

The order of the tablets is the point next in 
importance to the direction of the writing ; for 
it is clearly essential that any difference of 
opinion on this point should be brought to a 
right determination, before we can proceed, on 
sound principles, to decide, either the subject of 
the whole piece, or its duly connected interpre- 
tation. The question as to the order of the 
tablets obviously is, whether they ai*e con- 
nectedly disposed seriatim round the obelisk, or 
whether they are arranged in perpendicular 


tuples appear immediately under it, borne by two men on their shoulders. 
The reading, direction, and rendering of its adjunct, ts thus anew 

confirmed. 
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series, the connection being resumed at the up- 
permost tablet of each succeeding column. 

A remark of Mr. Layard’s upon the first two 
tablets of the first side of the obelisk, very nearly 
settles this question. “ The king is twice repre- 
sented, followed by his attendants; a prisoner 
is at his feet.” * Now here, on the face of 
the matter, we have the same subject repeated. 
It is manifestly of the same type with one ali'eady 
noticed — the court of justice. The principal 
personages in both tablets are the same ; the 
number of figures the same; and the only 
difference is, that, in the first tablet, the king 
is pronouncing sentence on the prisoner; in 
the second, he is superintending the sentence 
carried into execution. This is apparent on the 
face of the monument, without any reference 
whatever to its inscriptions. When we come to 
these, it will be found that the inscriptions tell 
exactly the pictorial story. Judgment is pi’o- 
nounced on the prisoner in the first ; and, in the 
second, an account is given of its execution by 
an officer, who is in the act of bastinadoing the 
the prostrate criminal with scourges held in both 
hands. Read the tablets perpendicularly, and 
the subject, here, is in perfect harmony with 
itself. Read them, on the other hand, horizon- 


* Vol. i. p. 347. 
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tally, and there is a total disruption of this first 
subject. The twofold scene in the couit of jus- 
tice is severed ; and each tablet becomes blended, 
separately, with the general procession of men 
and animals. But as such disorder seems wholly 
inadmissible, the first two tablets settle the order 
of the whole, which is perpendicular. 

SUBJECT OE THE TABLETS. 

By general consent of the discoverers and de- 
cypherers of ancient monuments in modern lan- 
guages, containing royal personages, and heavily 
laden processions, their common subject is un- 
derstood to be, the deputies of conquered nations 
bearing tribute to the conqueror. This, accord- 
ingly, is Dr. Layard’s account of the procession 
on the Ximroud obelisk : “ The king is twice re- 
presented, followed by his attendants ; a prisoner 
is at his feet ; and his vizir and eunuchs are in- 
troducing men leading various animals, and car- 
rying vases, and other objects of tribute on their 
shoulders, or in their hands.” * Now, whatever, 
at first sight, the apparent probability of this 
statement, closer inspection of the monument 
will show that it cannot stand examination. 
Apart from the consideration of the perpendi- 


Nliieveb and its Remains, vol. i. p. 347. 
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cular order of the tablets, ascertained, it is con- 
ceived, under the preceding head, and which 
strongly militates against such an idea, it is most 
observable, that no tributaries appear in the 
same tablets with the king. On the evidence of 
the tablets themselves, therefore, we have no 
title to talk of introductions and introducers to 
the royal presence. The officials there present 
are, presumably, only officers of state, and offi- 
cers of justice. If by “ his vizir and eunuchs,” 
Dr. Layard intends the leading figures in the 
upper tablets of the second face on the same 
plane with the royal tablets, the notion is effec- 
tually negatived by the recurrence of identically 
the same figures, in identically the same pos- 
tures, at the bottom of the second side, where 
they can have no possible connection with the 
king, or the presence-chamber, but are blended 
in with the general procession. 

But the idea of a procession of tribute-bearers 
is further negatived by another circumstance * : 


* A whole train of circumstauces, indeed, might readily be pointed 
out in the tablets, altogether irreconcilable with the idea of tributaries, 
coming into the awful presence of the great king, the king of Assyria,” 
We see caterers, in the act of carrying supplies of provision, both cooked 
and uncooked; water-carriers, both bearing water -skins on their heads, 
and in the act of lowering them, to give drink to their fellow-travellers; 
and two of these fellow-travelleis, with goblets in their hands, in the act 
of preparing to slake their thirst. All this is what would take place on 
an eastern journey, and is in perfect keeping with the idea of a Caravan. 
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viz , the total break in the procession, caused by 
the subject of the fourth tablet of the first side; 
namely, the scene of the stag, pursued and torn 
bj’ the lion. This piece is most clearly symboli- 
cal, and apparently represents symbolically the 
royal judgment above it : the lion symbolizing 
the king, and the stag the criminal. The camel- 
driver beating his camel, in the intermediate 
tablet, in like manner, may symbolize the basti- 
nado. But whatever this may import, the break 
of the procession in the tablet of the lion and 
stag is decisive. 

The question next arises, if it be not tribute- 
bearing, what is the subject of the main piece ? 
I answer, the same in kind with that taken, in 
Part 11. of the present Work, from Wilkinson’s 
Egypt ; namely, an Assyrian pedestrian caravan, 
beinging the rich and various products of the far 
East to the great market-place, or bazaar, of 
Nineveh. We have already seen that, like the 
Forum at Rome, and the Agora at Athens, the 
market-place and court of justice at Nineveh 
were united in the same enclosure. The scene 
depicted on the Nineveh obelisk, therefore, cor- 
rectly opens with a representation of the court of 


But it is utterly inconceivable in the case of a procession of vaSsals, in 
the act of entering the rojal presence-chamber, and on the eve of falling 
prostrate before the hing. 
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justice, preparatory to the introduction of the 
long array of the merchants and merchandize of 
Nineveh, entering that great metropolis, return- 
ing from afar *, in the usual order of an Eastern 
caravan ; intermixed with dealers bringing sup- 
plies of food, water, and other necessaries, to 
market. 


COSTUIIES OF THE FIGURES. 

A discriminative survey of the countenances 
and costumes of the monument, is a point of 
manifest importance towards ascertaining its 
design and character. Apart from the king and 
his courtiers and officers of state, about six dis- 
tinct national dresses seem discernible on the 
obelisk. It is further observable, that they do 
not come in regular series, but are a good deal 
interspersed. A more decisive mark of discrimi- 
nation is contained in the circumstance, that 
three of the sets of figures -wear sandals, and 
three walk barefoot. The pointed cap and the 
fillet supply further points of diflerence, not less 
marked than the shapes of the garments, and the 
patterns of their borders. Yet, notwithstanding 


* The principal commodities, ivor} , gold dust, monkej s, &c., indicate 
Africa rather tiian India. The Bactnan camels, howe\er, point towards 
Central Asia. Maj there not be a re-union from different paits? 

Ill, 


H 
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tlus great diversity in the dresses, there is a sin- 
gular sameness in the countenances on the whole, 
and the hair, with one solitary exception, is uni- 
formly dressed and curled in the Assyrian fashion. 
The meanest burthen-bearers in the caravan, 
equally with the king and his courtiers, have the 
same “ swelling out of the hair behind into 
boundless convexity of friz,” ascribed by a mo- 
dern wit to the wig of a late learned doctor. 
These indications would argue these traders to 
belong, rather, to the great mixed race which 
inhabited Assyria, than to be foreigners of wholly 
different races, and from remote and opposite 
quarters. The products delineated, on the other 
hand, speak of Africa, or India, or both ; and the 
bare-footed conductors of the wild animals were 
more likely to be natives of the countries whence 
they came, than native Assyrians. Possibly the 
costumes may be correct : the countenances and 
coiffure conventional. Possibly, on the other 
hand, it may have been the usage of the Assy- 
rians, in those early days of commerce, to form 
themselves into caravans, which journeyed into 
remote regions, and returned with their pro- 
duce. 
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COSTUMES OF FIGURES AND ACTION OF THE MORE 
PROmNENT FIGURES. 

The action of the great majority of the figures 
on the Nimroud obelisk tells its own story. That 
of the carriers of provision trays, water-jars, and 
water-skins (indispensable attendants and accom- 
paniments of a pedestrian caravan) has been 
already remarked on. The rest, for the most 
part, are bearers, simply, of the bales of goods, 
and other burthens, delineated on the monu- 
ment. The action of a few only is both promi- 
nent and peculiar. These figures, it is observ- 
able, occur chiefly, almost exclusively, on the 
second side. In three of the tablets on this face 
of the obelisk, men appear with their hands dis- 
posed in some very peculiar action. According 
to Dr. Layard and others, these figures are those 
of state officials, in the act of introducing the 
procession of tribute bearers to the royal pre- 
sence, and the action of the hands is one of intro- 
duction. This notion has been already negatived 
by the circumstance of the re-appearance of the 
supposed introducers, using the very same action, 
at the bottom of the second side of the monument. 
While even a slight inspection might have shown, 
that, in one, at least, of these figures, the action 
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itself seems aitogetlier too violent, not to say 
extravagant, to be compatible with the reverence 
always paid by the officials of an Eastern despot, 
on entering into the royal presence. The objec- 
tion seems naturally enough suggested by the 
most prominent of these figures, without any 
reference to the inscriptions. When w'e come to 
these, they tell a very difierent story. Over each 
of the three figures in question, on the lowest, 
or fifth tablet of the second side occcurs a word, 
which, as decyphered by my previously formed 


alphabet, read very plainly 



baraz, 


or rahas. But the Arabic root jj or , 
(for the words seem only dialectically diflferenced) 
signifying primarily, Manu utraque percussit, or 
Manibus ambabus percussit; “ Striking with 
both hands.” The transition is easy and obvious 
from “ Striking with both hands,” to Striking 
both hands together: in other words, Clapping 
the hands. Let the action of the three figures 
now be tested by this definition, and it becomes 
self-explanatory. The central figure, with arms 
widely disparted, is in the act of clapping them 
violently together. The figui’e to its right is 
striking his knuckles together, in corresponding 
action, as the Spaniards do to imitate castanets. 
And the figure to its left, shows the hands 
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clapped together, as the central one is preparing 
to clap them. The action itself is historically 
characteristic, for it is scripturally true of the 
manners of the Jews, and the manners of the 
Jews are the manners of the East : thus the 
Psalmist, “ 0 clap your hands together, all ye 
people and again, “ Let the floods clap their 
hands ; ” thus Isaiah, “ The trees of the field 
shall cZap their hands;” and Ezekiel, “ Because 
thou hast clapped thine hands, and stamped with 
thy feet.” 

The demonstrations here spoken of, are those 
of joy and gladness, or of victory and triumph. 
That upon this Assyrian monument, as -svill ap- 
pear when we come to the decypherment, would 
seem to have a difterent purpose. Instead of 
oflSicers of state, engaged in marshalling a pro- 
cession, the evidence of the inscriptions would 
suggest, rather, the idea of oflftcials of another 
character*, employed in the market-place of 
Nineveh in ordering and superintending the 
arrival and business transactions of a great As- 
syrian caravan ; an office only in character with 
the commercial grandeur^of that great cajfital, of 
which the Prophet Nahum has recorded, “ Thou 


* These figures manifestly belong, in whatever capacity, to the ro\a\ 
liousehoUl. For one is a eunuch, and wears a sword ; and the dresses of 
all arc neatly the same with those in the tablets ^^lth the king. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF 


hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of 
heaven.” 

ASIMALS IN THE THIKD TABLET OF THE SECOND 
SIDE. 

The animals here represented are described by 
Dr. Layard as “ the Bull, the Rhinoceros, and 
the Chipara, or large Indian antelope.” With 
respect to the rhinoceros, he is certainly in error. 
The centre animal, so styled by him, is certainly 
not a rhinoceros. It has neither the feet, the 
form, nor the head, of that hog-like quadruped. 
The body, limbs, and head, on the contrary, are 
those of an animal of the bos species. And the 
only point of resemblance to the rhinoceros is in 
the single horn, which, however, is placed, not 
on the nose, but on the forehead. The inscrip- 
tion above the tablet gives a different account, 
and very clearly the true one. Its first word is, 
ot' —sjj, rabrabi and its definition, 

Agrnen bourn syhestrium, “ A herd of wild oxen.” 
But in the primitive eastern sculptures, as may 
still be seen at Persepolis and elsewhere, the 
unicorn ox, was quite .as frequently introduced 
as the unicorn horse, or the one-horned wild 
ass. W^hether real or imaginary, they portrayed 
this species of the bos. The group, therefore, 
in the present instance consists, conformably 
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with its legend, of a two-horned and a one- 
horned wild os, and a wild goat or antelope : 
the antelope being comprized in the definitions, 
Agmen bourn sylvestrium, by the analogy of the 
Arabic idiom, which has several roots, as ^1, 
erach and iyi, shawali, signifying indifferently, 
Bos Sylvester, “ A wild ox,” and Cervus, “ A 
stag.” The inscription further describes these 
oxen as in the act of lowing ; and the attitude 
and expression, especially of the one-horned 
animal, strikingly corroborates this particular of 
the legend. 

Among minuter differences, it is remarkable, 
that the conductors of the two sets of Bactrian 
camels, on the first and on the third side of the 
obelisk, are very differently attired ; namely, the 
former, in fillets, with plain tunics, and the legs 
and feet bare : the latter, in Armenian caps, with 
rounded-off and bordered coats, and buskined 
sandals. Here are camels, certainly of the same 
country, with conductors apparently of wholly 
different nations. The remark does not hold 
good in the parallel case of the two sets of 
monkeys, upon the third and fourth sides of the 
obelisk. The keepers here are manifestly of the 
same stock, wear the same fashion of habiliments, 
and walk alike bare-legged and bare-footed. The 
elephants’ tusks, on the contrary, which may 
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have come from very diffei’ent parts, are borne 
by men in very ditferent costumes. 

CHAXGE OF PERSONS IN THE FIRST TWO TABLETS. 

In the two tablets which head the monument, 
we have the one subject represented in its two 
stages. We have the same king, the same con- 
demned captive, and the same number of figures 
in both sculptures, but neither the same subordi- 
nate iiersonages, nor the same apartment. In 
the first tablet, the king is in his hall of judg- 
ment, pronouncing sentence on a prostrate cri- 
minal, attended by his guards, and confronted 
by an otficer of state and a eunuch. In the 
second, he has evidently left the haH of judgment 
for the place of punishment. The attendants 
now are all eunuchs. And the place of the 
officer of state is occupied by one of them, who 
inflicts the punishment of the bastinado. It is 
the genuine picture of an eastern tyrant, who, 
not content with ordering punishment, must 
see it also inflicted. This Assyrian barbarian 
was but the Mehemet Ali of his day. 
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Column I. Table I. 



ictbax^ Manibus ambabus percussit 

Striking with both hands, (i.e striking both 
hands together clasping the hands.) 



dahm^ Pone fuit. 
Following. 


d/ziar, Assecla. 

Attendants. 



Manibus ambabus percussit. 

Striking with both hands (i. e. striking both 
hands together : clasping the hands.) 



j bubu, Princeps populi et magnus. 

The prince of the people the great king 



.-^0, ddtoA, Incurrato dorso depressit caput, etqmden 
usque vel mfra nates. 


Bowing the back, with the head below it 



sail, Captivus 
A captive. 



J 


am , Vocem cxtulit victoria exultans. 
With voice of triumph 







abahf Eepreheniiit, corrlpuit, objurgavit 
Reprehending, chiding, objurgating. 
vcl 


wabakf Commmatus fuit: graviter perstnnxit. 
^ Threatening: heavily reproaching 




dagaSf Ira plenus distentusve fuit. 

Full of anger* boiling with rage. 

(“ Then was Kebuchadnezzar full of fury, and the 
form ot his usage was changed. ’’—Dim hi. !9 > 




ivatag, Culpam coimniMt, crmiinis reus 
One guilty of crime erimuiak 
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Column I. Table U. 



debar. Pone fuit debar Assecla 

Coming behind Attendants. 





rabaz, Manibus ambabus percussit 
Striking with both hands. 




ajai, Irruit, impetum fecit Q.xim gladw {scuttca} 
Assailing anj/ one with a sivord [or 



4--.^ 1 ) taxab, Satrapa. 

A satrap 


hwr, Prostravit. 

Prostrating Causing to fall prostrate. 



tsarb, Verberavlt pec. faste percussit. 

Scourging especialit/ with a club or baton 



artr, Vocem e\tuht victoria exultans 
With \ oice of triumph 


9 bdir, ira in Deo. 

The anger of God. 



dagas^ Ira plenus distentusve fuit. 

Full of anger . boiling over with rape 
(Dti», lii, 19. conf ) 


j 9 watag, Culpam commisit, enmmis reus. 

One guilty of crime. A criminal. 
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Column I, Table IU. 



iabaZ) Ambabus manibus percussit 
Striking with both hands 



MzjjCamelus 
A camel 


dmrt, Camelus Camela 
A camel A she-camel 



jwr^ Verberavit 
Scourging 



hars^ Fidit cutem 

Cutting the skt/i’ 





<ia<ia, Manum protendit rem lersum 

Stretching out the band towards anything 



sJnishalj Camela cel'eris, 5 sfmsha, 

agilis incessu. 

A fleet camel. 


Camela 



dagast Ira plenus distentusv-e fuit. 

Full of anger • overflowing with rage. 




traiag, Culpara coramiMt, cnminis reus 

One guiltv of a fault An otFeiider, 
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Column I. Table IV. 



bubu^i q 5am, Celer full, citus,properus fait. 

Swift, rapid, speedy. 
Properavit ad aliquem* 
Hasting towards any one. 



j’ljy rabaz, Manibus arababus percussit. 

Striking with both claws 





dzabahf Fidit: discidit. 

Cleaves * tears asunder 



shakt Fidit rem et laceravit. 

Cleaving anything and lacerating it 




i hih, Concldit et partitus fuit cames 
Bre iking up and dividing the flesh 

mebihf Leo A lion 

* 




jiwadzar, Cervus : bos sylvaticus. 
A stag. 




dagasj Ira plenus distentusve fuit. 

Full of anger Sw^ellmg with rage 



iuJ waiagt Culpara commisit, criminis reus. 
^ One guilty of crime A criminal 


III, 


I 





Column I. Table V. 



C Simul properarunt 

Pressing on together 



rad, Socius 

Companion, companions. 




\ , rahat, “ Vin, sine ulU femina, a 2 aut 7 ad 10 vel 
quotcmique infra 10 — Gohm. 

“ Tres, aut septem, usque ad decern viri, mter 
quos ntdln est feint na ’’—Frtyfag 
“ A number of men (without women) under ten,” 
-^Rtchai dtort. 

madasd, i. q pro Director doc- 

tor, dux vise 

A director . a conductor . a road guide. 





bar iPiTS.), Porters, bearers, carriers. 


C— > arb, 1 q Suscepit agendum, adphcmt se 

* ^ mcubuit etinstttit lei 

Applying to an> business “putting the shoulder'^ 
to the plough ” 

^ij^taibat. Res qunm fieri necesse est 
negotium ncceasanum 



1 J iJj dardaiy Dentes deflm. Shed tusks (i. e. elephant’s 
teeth), and 

darat, omasum. Paunches. 



( JiikC, dttgash, madagashat, Premere w 

^ prae multitudme. 

Crowding one upon another. 




' it? tcaza, Duk rectorque aciei, probibens confusionem. 

The leader and directer of a march, preventing 
confusion 


“ Ebn Fares, in hbro ^ 
numerum quadraginta 


inscnpto, contendit hanc vccem adhiberi in omnibus 
non excedunt ” — DcSaey ap Fteytag tnvoc, 

I 2 
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Column II. Table I. 




j!(rfar, Mfcrcaturam evercuit Mercator 


tajT^ Trading. Tnjur^ Merchants. 



y, tar^\ q 




=J' 


Celeriter pedes glome- 


rans voasdus seu viator ttts equus 


Going well (a 07 post-horse) A u til-paced 

horse a good stepper. 



^ i<-)} darjy Gradatim proinovit 
^ Causes to step out. 



dabar^ Pone fuit, sectatus fmt. 
Coming after, following. 





/rad, Agdso 
A groom 



data) , Pone tuit, sectatus fuit. 
Coming alter, tollowmg. 



Jt? j id, Manus. 

The hand. 



tadabar, Pone fuit, sectatus fuit 
Conimg after, follow mg. 



ds«, Doniinus 
A master 


possessor, 
an owner 


Attention is paiticulailj called to the action m this tablet, and to its perfect agreement 
with Its legend. 

I 3 





CoLUiiN II. Table II. 




•.-^1 Pabulator, Aquator 

A purvejor, A water-carrier 



raba'Zy Ambabus manibus percussit 

Striking (holding or grasping) with both hands. 



J' 


ajar, Mercedes^ pretio locav it ahquayn rem Merces 
ipsse, et pretium conductionis 
Mercenanus pubhcus et communis, omnibus 
operam mercede praestans 


Selling any tliin" for money Articles or wares 
sold for mone> 

Venders , hirelings. 


k— adab^ Invitavit ad epulum seu sumendum cibum 
Inviting to a feast, or to take food 
[This crjingof the necessaries of life in the market place, 
or streets of Nineveh, happil} illustrates Isaiah Iv I ima- 
gery plainl} taken from this Eastern usage ] 


dashzs, Tnticum leviter molitum. 
Wheat slightly soltened 
, seu 

dhrUy Mill! genus vulgo dorra ' 

A kind of millet: vulg- durra 



bad, Vendldit permutando merces mercibus^ 
Selling by barter or exchange. 





aiatsat, Munus quod affortur offerturque pecttl 
in cibum et commeatum 


A gift which IS brought and offered espe- 
ctally food and provisions * 



Jj daba) , Pone fuit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming behind, following 


dar, Ferbuit mercium distractione/orttm. 

A market noisy from the confusion of wares. 



Jo, badady Permutatis mercibus exercere inter se merca- 
turam Exchanging their wares 


In this tablet, again, the legend and device are so completely in unison, that common atten- 
tion only IS needtul, in order to perceive the self-evident correctness of the decypherment 


* This sale of supplies, on the road, or m the market-place, is just what might be expected in an 
Eastern cara\an 
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Column II. Table III. 




iabiab^ Agmen bourn sylvestnuni 
A herd of wild oxen 



Tadt, Calcavit iei ram unguhs sms equzis (bos). Cal- 
» cavit vahdius terrain. 

Striking ike ground with the hoofs {a horse or 
ox). Treading strongly on the ground 



j jwa'i , Mugire (i. e mujica) ?) bovem. 

^ ‘ Lowing. (an ox). 



wagUf Vox et clamor. 

Vociferation and clamour (i e. Noise of bel- 
lowing) 



ww 


1 baba^ i q 




Simul properaruut 
Hasten together. 





j wadzd, Fons seu aqua fluens 

Running water a spring well. 





dakar. Pone fuit, sectatus fuit. 
Coming after, following. 




adaby Qui ad epuluin imitat. 
The inviter to a feast. 






Column IL Table IV. 


^ dahai , Pone fuit, sectatus fuit 

Coming behind, following 



arahat^ Viri d 2, aut 7, ad 10 

A number of men from two to ten. 


Jj darahy Ostianijanitores. 

Porters* bearers, 



ba%y Byssus, scu potiuSy pannus Imeus, bombacmus: 
* ettam sencus 

Fine linen A rich garment {Pers ) A habit, 
A rich dress. Fine bnen (or silk) 






ufazdy Partiti sunt tnter se et distnbuerunt rem, (i.e 
Dividing the weight between them.) 



waiavy Unum post alterum, seorsim et ^igillatim, attu- 

lit. Sigillatim, seorsim, anus post 

alterum venit. 


Bringing things one after another Coming 
singly one alter another 



Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 
Coming after, succeeding, follow mg 



• dxaru, Milii genus, soil raelica, vnlgo dora. 

A kind ot millet, vulgarly called dourra 
(1 e. contents of sacks, provision for road ) 



AJj bady Vendidit perroutando 77^erces mercibus 
Bartering selling by barter 

badady Sigillatim, unus post altenim- 
Smgly. one after another. 



dabar, Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit 
Coming after, succeeding, following. 


j^J’ 


lahaz, Manibus arababus percussit 
both hands ) 


(i. e. grasping with 
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Column II. Table V. 

Venditorplumbi. 

Venders of lead; plumbers. 



rahaZi Iraplerit ntrem. 

Filling (i. e their filled ’) 



(.3^’ Orichalcum. 

Bell-metal. 



Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fmt. 
Coming after, succeeding, follow mg. 




rahaSi Manibus ambabus percussit 

Striking with both hands, (i. e. both hands 
together.) 





dahm\ Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding, follow ing. 




Expandit rem. 

Expanding (the hands and armsl. 



badad, Sigillatira, unus post alterum. 
Singly ; one after another 





dabar, Pone fmt, successit, sectatus fmt. 

Coming after, succeeding, following. 


Af AT 


retbaz, Manibus ambabus percussit 

Striking w ith both hands. Clapping bands. 
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Coi-roiN III. Table I. 



barr, Propulit ovem icamelum). 

Driving the camel. 


t4 

wabak, Oomminatus fuit. Graviter perstrmxit. 

^ Threatening Scolding. 



rahah^ Cameli qut vcsmtm ducuntur. 
Camels brought Jot sale. 



zp 


bar ah ^ Camela prasstans. 

A choice she-camel. 



dabar. Pone fuit, sectatus fuit. 
Coming behind, following. 



watsagi Contudit. 

^ Beating, striking, bniising. 



skuskat^ Camela agihs incessu 
A fleet she-camel. 





? barahi Camela prcestans " 
A choice she-camel. 


isarh^ VerberavIt,pec«Lfustepercassit. 

Beating, especially striking with a stick. 



rddt Terrorem incussit mr: minatus fuit. 





dabar, Pone fmt, sectatus fuit. 
Coming behind, following 



tashid. Dux rectse vise ac director 

A director a conductor : a guide. 






Column III. Table IT, 



JSjj kataut, Fustis, baculus 
cudgel 


A club a stick a 



AdduMt, attuUt. Bringing carrying. 


dahat. Pone Ifiiit, sectatus fuit. Coming after, fol- 
lowing 




udw^ Paratus et accinctus fait ad iter Prepared and 
girt for ajow net/. 



dabat, Cucurbita. 


A gourd (gourd cup). 



badf Distnbuit dona inter plures^ cuique suam largiens 
portionem 

Distributing gifts among many, and their propei 
portion to each (i, e ** a cup of cold water.”) 


dabai^ Pone fuit, sectatus fait. Coming after, fol- 
lowing. 



v’nzn. Dux rectorquc aciei, prohibens confusionein. 
The leader and director of the ranks, whose 
office IS to present confusion 



Q.nod ad oni-ra et impedimenta komimim 
iter factentmm pertinet 
What pertains to the burthens and bag- 
gage oj men making < 7 JFO^^r«c// 




datban, Ostiarius, janitor, 
“ A porter.” 



cfrt&o?,Success«t,sectatasfuit Sequens, asserla 
Succeeding, follow mg follow er, an at- 

tendant 



^*1:^1 j fai, Plumboilhvit 
Soldering 



rasas, Yenditor plumbi. 
A vender ot lead, 
a plumber 



-''JLS 


hadad, Sigillatim, unus post aherum 
Singly one after anotht r 


in. 


K 






Column IIL Table IIT, 



dxard, Brachiis amplexus fuit. 
Clasping with the arms 


Dimovit, diduxitque ab invicem, pedes 
Parting asunder the feet : straddling. 




abdat, Animal fugax 

A fugacious animal. 


v'a^wazat, Celeritas aseultus, insultusv e 

Springing or leaping upon *’'^Etchardson. 


adabfmatoadab, Praeceptormorum, ma- 
gister, castigator. 

A preceptor, a master, a schooler. 


wdt% Inhibuit, continuit, impedivit. 

Hampering, holding back, impeding. 


ban, Agrestis, syhaticus, 

A w lid creature, a wild beast of the woods 


7aba/i, Simla mas. 
^ A male ape 


tpaztraxai, Ceientas assultus, insultusv e. 
Springing or leaping on 


iahar. Con scendit supem^J d&mum {donum, tergum} 
Ascending upon a house {or upon the back). 


bb , baba, 1 . q 




> Citdcitd. 
Quickly. 


rabaz, Manibus ambabuii percussit 
Sewing » ith both hands. 

K 2 
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Column III. Table IT, 



» abaz, Manibus arababus percusait 
Grasping with both hands 





5 shata) , Procul tendens. 
Far-journeying 



drir, Peregnnus. 
A foreigner 


a pilgrim. 



bagaz, Fuste percussit. (hmc fustis -') 
Striking uith a club, (a club?) 



Jjh arz, Arbor quasdam diirissiml ligni 

“A tree i^liose wood is very hard — Ittch 
(i.e. wood tor the manufacture of clubs’^) 



daba). Pone fuit, settatus luit. 
Coming after, follow ing. 



rahu, Lemter quicteque mce^slt. 

Moiing slowly and quietly along 





bwsh^ Multitude et coetus hominum eaque abdtva- 
iisirzbibtts Miscella hominum turba. 

A multitude and crowd of men. and that ot 
diverse tribes. A mixed throng of men 



dardar^ Dentes deSui, 

Shed tusks, (i.e elephants’ teeth ) 



dharw, Milii genus sctl mehca, vu/gn «o a 

Dutrba 


K Z 





Column 111. Table V. 




dabm , Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fait 

Coming behind, one after another, following 




San, Rectd processit tlhs^ et rite ac juste peracta fuit, 
peregrin.itio suscepta. 

Proceeding orderly, and duly and regularly ac- 
complishing an undertaken journey 


^ 4^5 dabai , Pone fuit, successsit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding one another, following 


<■^^5 arf, Aquator 

The watei -carrier. 


? wit Apportavit, seu propinavit suis, hausitque aquam. 
tawiti Uter aquarius major 


dabai , Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming after, succeeding one another, fol- 
lowing. 


rashid, Dux rectie vise ac director. 

The guide and director on the right way 
A road-guide. 


6/!a?5, Btbendum dedit. Giving to drink Propma- 
* vit altei u Giving to drink to anothei 

shaibat, Poitio aquce, qua expleri sitis 
queat, aut quod nna vice bibitur 
A portion of water suflScient to slake the thirst, 
or which may be drunk at a single draught 

iaunt, Uter aquarius major. 

A large water-skin. 


dabar^ Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit. 

Coming behind, succeeding, following. 


dabf Cucurbita 

A gourd, (i. c the water-cup in the guide’s 
hand ) 


jUiah, Aqualis, bydna, vas ferendaa aquse proprium. 
A water-vessel (water-skm), a vessel for car- 
rying water. 

hwi, Exporrexit et protendit rem : ut quoque et ma- 
"■* num suam ad capiendum quid 

Reaching forth and holding out anything . also 
the hand to take anything 
(Both actions hei e repi esented ) 

K 4 
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Column IV. Table I. 



dtsed., Brachmm supposuit. 

Placing the arm under any thing supporting 
with the arms 



dmut^ Omasum 
A paunch. 




dardaiy Sonus tympani. The sound of a drum, and 
daiab, A large brazen kettle-drum 



Reciprocatus tonitru fragor, et in genere, Sonus 
The reverberation of thunder. Sound. (“ The 
double double sound of ih& thundering drum. 





aiii^ Peregrinus Foreigners pilgrims 



w wj oaoUt 1 q 


mul properarunt. 


Speeding on with others Journeying in company. 




dxdad, Agmma, catervse. 


Bands, companies 



bb, dada, Compressit se populus People thronging toge- 
ther 




Secutus ^ tergo fuit.” — Goliui> 


* Proxime secutus est eum ^'^Freytag Following 
behind Following in immediate succession 
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Column IV. Table II. 




dtsad, Brachiuin supposiut 

Placing the am under any thing. Supporting 
with the arms 



daiat. Omasum 
A paunch 



V rahab, Amplaet capax olla. 

A. capacious caldron. 



JO? badi Vendidit permutando merces merctbus 
Bartering • selling by barter. 


■<H 



darbatif Ostiarius, janitor 
A porter, a bearer. 



ddOj AUi post alios. 

Following one another 



ijou ras, Firmiter cohseserunt inter sese homines in sene 
sua. 

A series of men keeping close together in line. 
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Column IV. Table III. 




dtsad, Brachii vinculum. A chain for the arm 

tilivsaclj Quse circumstant rem et ctngunt. What 
encircles and gt7ds any thing 



? dar, Q uod frequenter penditur 

** Frequently paid tribute'' — Rzchardson, 



dahar, Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit 

Coming after, succeeding, following 



> badad^ Sigillatim, iinus post alterum 
Singly, one after another. 



7 abah, Simia mas 
A male ape. 


jj rajah, Repletas cibo lances 
^ * The jaws full C(f food. 





» batar, Hilaritate effusus, insolens. Petulantem et inso- 
lentem se gessit. 

Riotously mirthful, insolent Bearing himself 
petulantly and insolently. 



adab, mawadab, Prseceptor morum, cas- 
tigator. 


A trainer, a schooler 



dahar. Pone fuit, sectatus fuit 

Coming behind, following. 



rahu. Commode, ac leniter, quieteque incessit 
Walking leisurely, gently, and quietly 
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Column IV. Table IY. 






dtmi^ Brachium supposuit. 

Pladng the arm under. Supporting with 
the arm. 



dardar^ Dentes deflui. 

Shed tusks, (i. e. the elephant’s teeth.) 



dabar^ Pone fuit, successit, sectatus fuit 

Coming after, succeeding, following 




sard, Simul properarunt 




Hasting on, journeying together. 








dat j, Gressus et gradatim progressus fuit 

Proceeding on the road.” — Rzckardson. 
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Column IV. Table V. 




iAwiC} dtsad, Biachmra imposuit supposuitve 

Placing the <arm on oi under any thing. 
Supporting w tth the arm. 



dxatatfpto i lOj rf;5a?M,Milu genus, melica, w/go 
dora 

A kind of millet, the gram 
called dhow a. 


ni. 


L 
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Assyrian oe Babylonian Seal. 

(British Museum, No 106 ) 



tnaraxban, Magoruiu pnnreps Satrapa The 
‘ prince of the Magi. A satrap 




i aadiy Struthiocamelus fcem 


A female ostrich 


watashf Protendit m adversaritm^ qux fenebat, manum suam, re- 
^ pellendi ergo 

Reaching out the hand ag^aznst an advetsmy who strikes at 
\ou, for the purpose ol repelling him (i e. the winged 
human figure, holding at arm’s length the two ostriches, 
to prevent their clawing him.) 



■ 0 i pro • d**:? xadu^ Manum protendit rem versu-s. Manus ad rem protensio. 

Stretching out the hand towards any thing. The ex- 
tension ot the hand to a thing. 

to, 1 . q sabaH, Praevertit Antevertere, aut prscellere ac 

Sr Tincere studuit. Prsecurrit. 


Anticipating, outstripping, overcoming Being 
beforehand with Outrunning, (i e the 
winged human figuie, the two ostriches ) 
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C sa) d, Prosternere studuit, colluctatus fuit 
^ “Wrestling throwing down ” — iZicAarffson 

4 sat at, Prostrator qui ssepe prostcrnit 
^ “A skilful wrestler Rickai dson 


sa/iaiyi q Magus fascinator mcantatoi 

A Magian a noagicun an enchanter 

^ jm tSf Praefocatus fuit Suffocated. Suffocating 

Interceptio spintns in gutture et prasfocatio 
^ ' Interception ol the breath in the throat and suffocation 


—^jij }azab, , ’» r^? majazbarti Magorum princeps. The prince of 

* ^ the Magi 

sen bast, Incessus qui disteutis fit passibns, cursiii similis 

* E\pandit {uti alas) 

A kind of running pace, and 

? bast. Expanding (the wmgs) 

f? Pluma, p8nna,p/. ^wl-’ The wings (Look at 

^ the action of the winged man.) 


lL5o , bal, Contudit et fregit coiium. Crushing and bieaking the neck. 

(Look at the action of the winged man ) 

ahand, Collum sequabihter inflexum, atque inde abbreviatura ha- 
bens, struthiocamelus 

The concave curve in the neck of an osh ich (i e The cun e- 
necked ostt ich ) 

dm, Captivum fecit Taking ctptive 


Contudit ac fregit. Bruising and breaking (Look at the necks 
of the ostriches ) 

Collum. Cervix The neck The hinder part of the neck- 
(Look at the action of the naan ) 

<jY asiwan, Longo collo praiditus altusque, guast colummc imtai 

* (struthiocamelus). 

laa y sar, Invitum coegit detinuitve 

^ Compelling or detaining unwillingly 

<3* tXl, hadad, Separatim, partitim. Separately apart from one another. 


sahar, \ q- Magus fascinator: incantator , 

A Magian : a magician : an enchanter. 

f^abgab, Jugulum. The throat. 


dagm , Compressit arctavitque guttur, et strangulando necavit. 

Compressing and squeezing the thi oat, and killing by strangulation 
(The whole action of the picture is contained in this last comprehensive wotd 
and definition.) 

I. 2 
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rif 


aun^ 1, q , Congiegatus fuit, convenit in unum locum. 

• Assembling together, meeting in one place. 


3Sj 


Mdi, Dux, directoi, conductor 
•• A leader, guide, conduLter, 




bU\ dctda, iij\ J) bl 


Secutiis a tergo fuit. 
Following the lead 


<. > 




atri, 



Agmen 


A flock 


Tf 

rr 


Intelligens, gnarus. Sagacious, kno'wing 
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llaJi kata, h\ S columb® simih» miRnitudme ot fiiinM , qitte (rrpgatim \o- 
lat, et d longinqiio aqumn peteie novit, voce KatM Katha 
edens unde iHi nomen 

A bird resembling the dove in size dnd form which flies in 
flocks, and has tkefacuUij of deUctmg tuatei from a far off, &c 


■'J. 


W 




Indicavit revelavit 
” Indicating, revealing 




'iih, Aquas abundans Ions 
A copious well of water 


The subject of this signet would seem to be a band of Assyrian road-guides, or con- 
ducters, discovering water in the desert for their caravan, by following the guidance 
and cry of tiie Kathd , a kind of lapwing, noted for its sagacious instinct in dote ting, 

afar off, the •existence of water The arrows O) Fetivit fenitque sagilta^ 

inaj represent the search after w’ater under ground by th; divining arrow 
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walinb, Donarmit mutuu 

A/i Giving quid pro quo Presentmg 


11 bad, Vendidit permutando mercibus 

Bartering : Selling by exchange of commodities 


ajut. Species optima dactylorum Medmensium, quorum palina 
<^^1? Lmaton, dicitur 

The best species of Medina dates, from the palm-trees deno- 
minated Linaton 
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kah, Vendidit credito ac velut inutuo dando 

Selling on credit, and as for mutual accommodatiou 


^U=j, 


kataa, Putatio painiae 
Palm cuttings. 


Ramus Quod de arbore resetatur. 
(Palm) branch What is cut from a tiee 


Consenserunt ac concoidaiunt 

Consenting and coming to an agreement untk each other 


5 jauth, Comparavit, sibi acquirere studmt 

Purchasing, trying to make a purchase. 


ajut^ Species optima dactylorum Medinensium. 
The choicest kind of Medina dates 


kats, Vendidit credito, ac \elut mutuo dando. 

Selling on credit, and as for mutual accommodation. 




1 'iai, Invicem videruut 

Looking each other in the 


face , face to face 


L 4 
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U, Valde famehctis et caiens omni cibo 
” An hungered famishing 


hads, Jadt\ qui jus dicit 
The judge the cadi 


If 


0^7 a(/ 2 , K q Aniputavit, secuit 

Amputating, cutting 




jahjah, Aries (magnus), 
^ A (great) ram. 




audyx^ Recenter, ante paucos dies, fcetiim eiu.s.a fuit, rfjims, cqua, 
camela, &c. 

Newly, a few days since, bringing forth its young, a dee 7 \ a maie^ 
a she.camel, &c. Hence, a lawn, a foal, a camel (ora lamb), ol 
a few days old 


® t- 


•} haj, Fidit Confodit ac perfodit hasta (culle} ?) 

Cleaving stibbing, piercing, a speai {a Imfe^) 


umki, Ruptus, laceratus, et fissus fuit 
•• Ruptured, lacerated, cloven asunder 

Juvcnis (camelus) mactationi destinatus. 
A \ oungling (camel) destined for sacrifice 
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Ui ffja^ Lactavit tnfantem mater 

Suckling (a mother her young). 


ajma, Biutu n 


q7£ta inutu‘71 Anj brute or beast. 


1^^'?^'^’ Pulh camehni. Younglings (especially camels). 

^ atsa, Separavit tlivisim, et m membra dissecuit seu partibus fecit ovi’m 

“r “ Cutting in pieces, dissecting (the limbs) ” — Rtckaidson 


<V,, . 1 

7 ^ Judex quijusdicit 

^ The judge the cadi 


(? radht, Impotens, debilis, langmdus, fuit 
Po\^erless, weak, languid 




IjijC, nja, LactaMt infantem mate> 

Suckling (a mother hei young). 


yS tai^\ q Resectus fuit.' 

^ Cut off, 01 out of, 


W Quievit et satiatus fuit/tfwe* titia satietatem 

“ Appeasing, satisfying, without satiety ’ 


AM 


L.5 > 


:-•} loati, Calcavit, conculcavit, 7em pidc suo 


Treading, trampling undet foot {anyiht/ig) 
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% 


wahi, RupturS affecit Breaking, breaking la pieces. 




Judex quijusdicit. The judge; the cadhi. 

“Cadi, oi Cazi, a judge, civil, criminal, and ecchstatiitc — 
Bichai dson. 


hatihats, Valide conculcavit, 

“ Treading on with vehemence ’’ Stamping under foot. 


baa, Extulit 


extulit se 


Elevating . htting up. 


7aAag, Tarsus. 


The heel . the ankle joint. 


^ quijusdicit The judge. 


the cadhi. 


^ hatshats, Valide conculcavit 

^ “ Treading on with vehemence.” Stamping vehemently 
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¥ 

f 


wflw?,-Mussitdvit, meiiEivit, fremuit, dozens 
’ Murmurs, mutters, h\QAU^ a goat oi deer. 

The cry of a goat or deer 


dagzdag, Caper dorcadum pmguis. 
A fat goat or buck. 


4i, 


^'5 artj, Parvus bruti pullus pnmum genitus. 

“ The small-sized young of any animal, being of the first birth 
Rtchai dson 


hadti Dono oblatus seu offerendus. 


Cattle carried to be sacrificed 
Bichai dion. 


hadl^ (riven as an offering.” — 


Herodotus has fully explained the subject of this, and of all the Assyro- 
Babylouian cylinders where a fawn or kid appears m the arms of one of the 
figures The passage is equally important as a comment on these cylinders, 
and as a testimony to the trustworthy fidelity, in whatever came under his own 
observation, of the father of history Speajcing of the temple of Jupiter Belis 
at Babylon, he^ thus ^writes • £|iy Se voy fsjay, Js 

aXK6$^^ufJt.is //.iyctet ovrov Bvirott t» rsXt» rSv ^^oCctrm. $Xj j'ikg Tdu ;^^off‘£av 
/3a>ju.av eifs t^irn dCetVi on yctXetSvivce, f^ovvat * ** But without the tem- 
ple, there is a golden altar. There is, also, another great altar whereon full- 
grown sheep ai e sacrificed- For, upon the golden altar, it is not lawful to 
sacrifice any save sucklings ”* 



The monogram on the cap of the sacrificing figure describes most 
gr phically the action depicted 


wati, Calcavit, conculcavit 1 em pede itu) 

•* “ Treading under foot.” Trampling down anything with 

the foot 


* Herodotus, Clio, p. 86. ed. Wesseling. 
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ft 


Judev , qui jus dicir 

The judge, the cadi who lays down the law 
tencp 


til 


Ijis, ri\a, altercatio 

“ A quarrel, lawsuit, altercation, squabble ” 


W , Prohibuit . interdixit, 

Prohibiting interdicting 


^ , ai, Corripuit gravibus i erbis 

Reproaching with bitterness. 


pronounces sen- 
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hamham, Hinnivit equus pabuli ergo 

Neighing [the hoise) for provender. 


hamaMy Leo {etiam^ Heros, seu rex magnaniimis). 
The lion (a/so, a hero, or a great king) 


ffj Kjjij, loakwah^ Rugiit leo 
V The bonTQ,x\&. 




5 nu, Surrexit conti auburn. 
Rising up against anothei 
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tawt, Accessjt considendi ergo. 

Coming for the purpose of sitting doi\n i\ith. 




sakai,i q Magus A magician. 

safari. Magi The magi 



hashkf Convenit et simul congregati fucrunt* 
Meeting and assembling together 




k.i, 


Mi, Congregati fuerunt inter sese ac convenerunt ad coiicmnandas res 
suas 

Assembling and meeting together for the settlement of their affairs 


, Os obturavit, constnnxit. 
Covering or tying up the mouth. 
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Consensit et respondit viro altero 
Assenting and replying to anothei man. 


Argumentis et probationibus egit certavitve. 

Inter sese argumentis ac probationibus certarunt, et causam dixe- 
runt 

(Parties) disputing with each other argumentatively reciprocally 
fending and jiroving. j t' j 


^ Occultiore, nec aperto, usus fuit se) mone 
Speaking enigmatically, or in occult senses 


Judex, qui JUS dicit 

The judge, the cadi the expounder of the law 



Hearing, giving ear Listening to what is said 
Hearing attentively. 


(^>^7 tmki, Tndica%it Suggessit. Kevelavit. 

J * Indicating Suggesting. Revealing 





uuj, Inflexit, incnrvavit. 
Bending, inclining 




Bene affectus, propensus, propicms, fuit erga eimi 
Well affected, disposed, propitiou.s, Uwmds any one. 



kadSf Judex, qui jus dicit. 

The judge, the cadi, who pronounces sentence, or expounds the 




ktoi, Exporrexit et pn tendit manum suatn. 
Stretching forth fits hand. 
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V 


wajah, Coram opposuit se alicu^ et vultui vultum 
Confronting anoihei , standing face to face. 





hadsar^ Accessitjudtcem, coram eo appaimt. 

Se prassentem stetit contra ahum, et adversus eum disceptavit 
coi amjudxce 

Appioachmg the judge, appearing befoie Am. 

Appearing against another, and d sputing against hmi hejoxclhe 
judge. 



sajah, Lenibus commodisque verbis usus fuit 
Using soft and winning words 




dur, Anibivit, circumivit 

Practising on, coming round 


J- 


•-Ujj sahai. Magus 'iahatt. Magi 

A inagian > The magi 


sai, Litigavit, certavit. Pugnarunt inter sese. 
Dispute, contend Fight among themselves. 



standxat, Minuum agilitas, qua velut acies acies spectantiufti 
piaestrmgitur. 

Manual agility, by which the eje ol the lookers on is, as 
it were, dazzled. 
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«■«/«, Euptus^ dUaceratus, et flssus fu)t Euptura affccit In partes 
Breaking up (the fawn) Cutting up (the fawn) 
auj, Inflexit, incurvd\it. Bending (the knee) 

Judex quijusdicit. A judge acadhi 

arach^ Cervus A deer (The fawn.) 


haja^ AmputavU gladtOy secuit\e. 

Amputating, cutting with a sword (or whinger). 




? hajdb, Diaphragma. 


The diaphiagm 


a)b. Parvus bruti pullus pnmum gemtus. 

** joung of any animal, being of the first birth ” 


Artd, Secuit per longum fiditve. Fissus et per oblongum sectus fmt. 
Cutting lengthways, cleaving Cloven and cut lengthwaj s 

Pavidus. Pavida (donras ?), Timid {A timid deej f) 


Lh.aj'' 


ajhay Qua admirationi est propter pulchritudmem. 
Anything admired on account of its beauty. 


hat , Pullus dorcadis A fawn. 


rahnj, Debilis, tener ac mollis Weak, tender, and delicate. 


III. 


M 
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Coratn opposnit se et vultui vultBiin. 

^ Confronting moths') face to face. 






kctdsat, Judices, cadis 

The judges, the cadis. 


M 5a? Colluctatus fuit. Colluctatores. 

^ Contending together. Antagonists, 


) kat, Gravi immicitia persecuti fuenmt invicem. 
Pursuing each other with deadly enmity. 


"51 swty Squalls et par fuit alte) t. 

*• Equal to and a match for another 


9 hahu, Glonati inter se fuerunt, et de prsestantia contenderunt 

Boasting themselves in rivalry^ and contending for superiority 


katsat. Judices, qui jus dicunt. 

The Judges, the cadis, who give j’udgment. 




a sakar, iEstuavit ird, valde iiatus fu.t. 

Boiling with anger, overcome with rage. 
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/««, Maledi'cit ei, obtiectando petivit dirtis. 

Abusing anothti, seeking with abusive words 


ladu, Commonstraront et gesserunt immicitias inter sese 
M mifesting and carrying on enmitj reciprocally 


y 


Prohibuerunt ac distmuerunt invicem 
Prohibiting and hindering one another 




5 htiJi, Invicem male tractarunt 
Treating each other badly* 




iula, Invic*-m infesti fuerunt et mimici Dissidium inter eos ortum fuit. 
Mutually hostile and mimical Stufes spring up between them. 





huh, Invicem male tractarunt. 
Treating each other baal} 


———5 kat Gravi mnnicitia persecuti fuerunt invicem. 

Pursuing each other with mutual hostility. 


Let this whole drcypherment be compared only with the action of the figures, w'hkh 
speaks for itself 
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% 


• ’ 5 tata, Vacillans infantis incessus 

“ St® Pottering gait of infancy '^^Rtckaidson. 
Ine staggering of a youngling, or suckling 


4 




WiM,,Mundus,purus,sanctus, reddidit purificavit. Quo quid mun- 
datur, aut purificatur 

“ That by which anything is purified or cleansed.”— 


d^ad, A collo et cervice excoriavit ovem 


‘ ao, ‘‘ Coramovit mauum ad gladtum — Ft evtas. 
Putting the hand to the sword 
‘‘Mauum extendit gladio.” — GoUus, 
Reaching forth the hand to the sword 

(^AUj ia*, Jujcx quijusdicit. A judge: a cadi. 

Un 

— -J? trahat, Occidit, interfecit Killing slaying 



tmli, Calcavit, conculcavit, rem pede suo 

Treading, trampling on, anything with the foot 
Pedem imposuit solo 
Planting the foot on the ground 
“ Treading under foot, putting the foot to the ground. 
Cl making an impression with \W' ^ Richardson, 
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' > Aquila* Vultura. 

An eagle A vulture* 


^ J 


jahash^ Dorcas* 
A doe. 


sata^ rmpetuni feat Dommatrrs fuft* 

Making an attack, assaulting, overpowering. 

s«&, 1. q Sauciavit Wounding. 

tashabatsy Ungues infixes habuit, ict fe} a m p eettam ^ 
Having the talons infixed, as a wild beasi m 
^ts py ey 


wahi, Ruptus, dilaceratus, et fissus fmt. 
The being broken, torn, split. 


haU Laceravit. Fregit, confregit, rupit. 

Lacerating Breaking bresJving to pieces* 


I 


latsach, Contudit, confi egitque caput 

Bruising, and breaking the head. 




1^=^ ^ ^ -“s^ jn 
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r^W, < 2 iy, Curvus, distorters fiat. 77^^-<5 wory, Bacultis. 


t. 


Carved, crooked. A (crooked) stick. 

(See the hoommang crushing the doe’s head.) 


dagar^ Impulit. 

Impelling, hurling. 


tagas, Pronum conjecit, prostravit. 

Throw ing down, prostrating 

(See the prostrated deer.) 


Li 




j rakat^ Albi et nigri per puncta maculasve vanegatio. 

Variegation with black and white spots (i, e. of doe). 


> dbdbf Caper m dot cadum genere 

A male deer, A species of goat (or deer), 
(Hieroglyphic by the word, the hind leg of the deer 


) 




5 katliy Aquila, 


The eagle. 


sakat, Perdidit. Avulsit adipem e carne. 

Destroying. Tearing the fat from the flesh. 

sahaf, Mactavit, et cum celeritate. 
Slaughtering at one blow, 

UjS /saga. Vox dorcadis. The bleating doe. 



nam, Mnssitavit, mutivit, fremuit, 

Murmurs, bleats,, mutters, the doe. 


Qoi pent. 

One w'ho perishes or falls. 


(Compare, with these definitions, the dying doe, wounded 
in the head by the throw-suck, prostrate and fallen ) 


M 4 
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i'Us, 


=! ^K-/, Convjciatus fuit alter allcj, 
Abusing each othej . 


kadsat, Judices, qm jus dicunt 

The judges, the cadis, who expound the law. 


nadah, Increpuit 

Increpatmg, inveighing loudly, baw ling oat. 




haxdU Vo^ vehementiorincutiens terrorem. 
A loud voice, striking terror. 


'V- J Contendit verbis, altercatus fuit aho 

agmg uordy war, wiangl.ng with anothc , . 


ada, Invicem mfesti 


fuerunt Mutually hostile. 




P<in<i fccorunt 
Well-matched 


m aliqna i c 
in then doings. 


iU’ Objurgavit Objmgating 
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Vociteratus fuit Vociferating 


v^aht, 1 . q Vo'« clamor. 


Noise and clamour 


t 

Y 


ils.2J} A'adsai, Judices, qni jus dicunt 

The judges, the cadis, who lay down the law. 


?/id, Simul, una cum. Together, together with. 


f 


sdk, Vehemens sonus, clamor Loud noise, clamour. 


ddu, Provocarunt invicem. 
Provoking one another 


stu C Expandit manus. 

or ^ Expanding the hands. 
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1 rat^ Doctus, eruditus vir, tdhsq le doctor • spec, divinarum reruin 

A learned, erudite man, and such a doctor especially aZ (i\\\\\% 
things. 


shahuy Aperuit 05 swMOT. 

Opening his mouth 




A, 


abahf 


Reprehendit, corripult, objurgavii. 
Reproving, censuring, objurgating. 




uihtnh, Occultiore, nec aperto, usus fuit seimone^ 
Using more occult, not open, speech. 


ladSy Judex, qui jus dicit. 

Tne judge, the cadhi, veho expounds the law 




Tahrah, Occultiore, nec aperto, usus fuit scimont 
Using occult, and not open, speech. 


shahu, 4peruit 05 swmjw 

Opening his mouth 
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a? <f, Extulit se 


Draws hiraseK up. 


k’-Jt'} halt, Percussit t 


Striking any one. 




kads^ Judex : qui jus dicit. 


A judge 


cadhi 


ohaUf Iratus fuit, succensuit. Angry^ enraged (with any one). 
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^ i q^^-j ^ subjuga^it, subjecit sibi 

Vanquishing, subduing, subjecting to himself 

iahaz, Manibus ambabus percussit. 

Striking (seeing) with both hands. 


j) '5 . Perdidit exitio dedit 

^ Bostroys, gives to destruction. 


^ Rugnt/ra, rse*™ roars 

(The roaring lion.; 

1^ I 

^ «s«»,,Leo. Thehon 



Incantans.” — 
Incan ta ting. 


“ Amuletum magu um Guhus 
A magical amiiLt. 


W 




oi, PsraTit se. accmxit et apphcmt so, corpore tcI a„ta„ 

Preparing himself, girdintr un and •sr.rii.,? u 

, s ruing up and applying himself, body or mind. 
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Magoruni princcps 
The prince of the magi 


liXc, i.q. ^j-^5 Prostravit, hunii stravit, piosternere studuit 

'^Prostrating, dashing to the ground, aiming to prostr.ite 


^ jA^ «4n!r, Perdidit, exitio dedit. 

Destroying, giving to destruction 


^tti.Leo, The lion. 


It \ 

asatn, Leo. The hon. 


lagmn, Invitus ac renuens adactus, suhjugatus fuit 
’ Unw illing and renitept, mastei ed and subdued 
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L5 ^ Affecit lasjtve eu7u in pulmone. 
*’ Wounding in the lungs. 


yQ£.i dkat, Vulneravit Wounds. 

Palraa? Palm-trees. 


WW* Rex. The king. 


Perdidit. Destroys. 




> manadtf Vahdus, generosus leo. 

A strong and generous hon. 


warad, Fulvo colore fuit leo aUmetwaiad, Leo. 

A tawny-coloured lion. ’ a lion. 


15 > K’/MJ', AflTecit Isesitve in pulmone. 

Wounded in the lungs, 
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X aS-j-i iut, Movit digitos ut evelleret 

Moving the fingers to pluck out 


dki/cat, Sagitta m altum, directe m coelum, jacta 
A high-shot ariow. 


da2j, Stans. (Awazjorif de co 7 poiibus aectts — Goltus ) 
^ Standing (Used of bodies standing erect ) 


J 5 d,ui , Oculo uno pnvavit 
Depriving of one eye. 


* . 

Rugiens leo. 

A roaring iion 


Particula vociferantis 
A vociferous noise. 


Ascendit, extulit 
Ascending, standing erect 


fan, Vociferatus fuit. 
Vociferates. 


namal, Passa raanu percussit oculurn ejus. 

Striking one's etje with the flat of the hand 

(i. e the lion striking his wounded eye with his i>dw ) 


N 


111 . 
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rts, Princeps The king 

iU saa, 1 q Ad cursum impulit cquum, 

•• Urging a horse to full speed 


i adi m -radii IjQO A 


hon 


dagai^ Invasit, et immisifc se impetumque fecit in hostem. 
Invading, making a charge on an enemy. 


suSi Castigando subegit 
Castigating subdues. 


hoTi Leo A lion 


gargai , Confodit hasta in gutture 

Piercing the throat with a spear 




yaif Invicem viderunt. 
Meeting face to face. 





THE 


GREAT ARROW-HEADED INSCRIPTIONS 

OP 

BEHISTUN OE BISITUN. 


The account given by Colonel Rawlinson of 
the contents of the stupendous monument, sculp- 
tured on the perpendicular face of the mountain 
of Behistun, on the 'svestern frontier of Persia, 
is already familiar to all readers of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society: in Vol. X. Parts 
I. and II. of ^vhich Journal, finely executed 
Plates of the central pictorial subject, and of 
its surrounding inscriptions, appeared in 1846, 
1847, accompanied by their gallant copyist’s 
decypherments and translations. The novelty 
of the subject, however, and the necessarily 
limited diffusion of that learned Society’s pub- 
lication, •will justify and excuse a brief prefatory 
notice, for the information of the general reader, 
of the results at which Colonel Rawlinson pro- 
fesses to have anfived. To this object, accord- 
ingly, I shall first address myself. 

According to the authority in question, the 
monument at Behistun was executed by order 
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of the first of the Achgemenides, Darius Hys- 
taspes, in commemoration of his descent and 
dynasty, of his wars and conquests, and of 
certain leading events of his reign (elsewhere 
unrecorded), including the rebellions and pu- 
nishments of various provinces and satraps, all 
recorded by their names ; and making the mo- 
nument, consequently, a grand repertory of 
Persian proper names. Further, according to 
Colonel Kawlinson, the central tablet represents 
Darius himself, in the act of immolating his 
rebel satraps in honour of his god, Ormuzd ; 
represented, according to him, by the mystic 
human figure in the air, over the king’s head, 
enclosed in a vehicle of non-descript character, 
more mysterious, seemingly, than the figure itself. 

Now, assuming all this to be so, we are at 
once provided with the best materials for an 
alphabet, an ample supply of proper names, and 
with the solution of the most difficult enigma in 
the whole monument ; namely, the nature or 
character of the mysterious figure over the head 
of the king. Our business, however, is, not 
Muth assumptions, but with proofs. And in 
search, upon the first principle of the present 
Work, of the only admissible proofs, we must 
now return once more from the theoretical* to 
the experimental. 

^ The effort has been made to take the Grotefend system of decypher- 
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Before we resume, in entering on this new 
field, the path of experiment, I would say a few 
words on the subject of the figure in the air. 
The design of this emblem, of so frequent re- 
currence upon the Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Persian monuments, has long been a question of 
doubt among the learned. In one thing only 
they seem commonly agreed, that it is the 
representation of some supernatural being. 
Among the writers of our own day. Colonel 
Rawlinson, we have seen, 'unhesitatingly, on the 
ground of his own decypherments, pronounces 
this figure to be the representative of the Per- 
sian deity, Ormuzd. An earlier visiter to Behis- 


ment out of the category of mere theory, by laying gieat stress upon the 
circumstance of the same rendeimgs being simultaneously arrived at, m 
the decypherment of the same given inscription, by orientalists in the 
East, and m Europe ; altogethei in forgetfulness of the obvious fact, 
that theie is precisely the same likelihood that the same wrong ren- 
derings should be drawn from the same wrong alphabets, as that the 
same right rendeimgs should be deduced from the same right ones. The 
argument is a sophism which will not stand a moment’s examination. 

The coincidence in alleged discoveries, independently, in the East and 
in Europe, is brought to a narrowed, and still more critical test, when 
these alleged discoveries themselves consist of Scripture proper names, for 
which both parties are known to have been previously alike on the look- 
out; and which they find naturally, alike, in the use of a common 
theoretical alphabet. The unsatisfactoriness of the process is self-ap- 
parent, the uncertainty of its results may be measured by the known 
fact (already adverted to), that, by the same authority, the public has 
been assured, one year, that the name of Sennacherib was not to be found 
upon the monuments ; from which, the next year, they hear of little else 
than the undoubted discoveiy of the name of Sennacherib. 

N 3 
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tun, the late Sir Robert Kerr Porter, on the 
other hand, more cautiously, and perhaps not 
the less judiciously, while under the usual im- 
pression that it seems indicative of something 
super-human, leaves the question open, as one 
still undecided ; yet which invites inquiry, and 
may, by possibility, one day reward it.* Agree- 
ing with my predecessors as to the antecedent 
probability, I approached this much vexata 
qumtio without the least prejudice or preconcep- 
tion. If I had any previous impression, it was 
that the being thus represented might, not im- 
probably, be supernatural ; and it was only as 
the result of experiments upon the inscriptions, 
made without a thought of reference to the 
suspended figure, that I ascertained, certainly 
with more surprise than pleasure, that, at Behis- 
tun at least, the figure was that of a man. The 
discovery was the more disappointing, not only 
because it nullified the whole new history of 
the Persia of the Achmmenides, drawn with so 
great labour, by theoretical decypherment, from 
this monument; but because it reduced the 
contents of the inscriptions from the assumed 
dignity of history, — of the history of the first 

* These inscriptions might elucidate the true meaning of the hover- 
ing figure in the air, and say which conjecture is right, — that it is a 
guardian spirit, or a second self ; or, in declaring both to he wrong, pro- 
nounce its proper signification.” — Porter, ii. p 158 
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and greatest of the Achaemenides, — to the com- 
parative insignificance of a hattological commen- 
tary upon the monument itself ; upon the 
manner of its execution; upon the subject of 
the central picture ; and upon the means em- 
ployed, and the skill displayed, by the artist, 
who is himself no other than the figure sus- 
pended in the air. 

I have anticipated the conclusion ; I would 
now invite my readers to accompany me through 
the steps which so unexpectedly conducted to 
it« Walking by the Baconian rule, on the via 
sacra of experimental philology, when the plates 
of the Behistun monument first fell into my 
hands, the only course open to me was to essay 
the recovery of the alphabet, by the application, 
in this case as in all preceding cases, of the fun- 
damental principle of my work, — viz. “that cha- 
racters of the same known forms, are to be 
assumed to have the same known powers.” Tried 
by this test (all mere single strokes, and groups 
of strokes, being treated, as self-evidently they 
should be treated, as vowels, or vowel points*), 
the forty characters to which Colonel Eawlinson 

* The subjoined extract from Col. Rawlinson’s Comparative Table 
of the Persian Cuneiform Alphabet, according to the different Systems 
of Interpretation,” will clearly show, that the above principle is admitted, 
by the whole Giotefend school, to an extent, which renders it impossible 
for them, consistently or rationally, to set limits to its application. The 
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and his coadjutors had raised the Behistun 
alphabet, were quickly reduced to about ten : 
an alphabet nearly according, in scale, with 
the old Phoenician, which consisted of thirteen 
letters only ; and with the old Cadmeian, which 
extended only to sixteen. Allowing for the 

reader will here see, that two of the vowels, a ^ and o, or rather four of 
them, a, e, a, and o, are admitted by them all to be formed of groups of 
single strokes, or javelin beads. With the exception, that Messrs. Bur- 
nouf, Lassen, and Rawlinson, versus Messrs Grotefend, Heeren, Saint 
Martin, and Klaproth, treat a second form of the e as Ji, But, if so 
many of the vowels, by their own confession, are composed of single 
strokes, or groups of single strokes, it is only leasoning from their own 
analogy, to assume that all the single strokes, and groups of single 
strokes, are either vowels, or vowel points, introduced into the text as in 
the Rabbinical Hebrew. It is the ofiSce of experiment to make good the 
assumption. But the framers of theoretical alphabets, who admit the 
principle in pait, never can disprove its application, as applied in the 
present work, to the whole of the single-sti oke characters or groups. 


No 

§ 

Grotefend, 

from 

Saint 

Martin, 

Bur- 

nouf, 

1836 

Lassen, 

Lassen 

Adopted in the present 
Memoir. 1S45 

1 

o 

Heeren, 

1824 

lUaproth, 

1S32 

1836 

1839 

1844 

San- 

skrit 

Zend 

English 

1 


e and k 

a 

k 

a 

a a 

a 



a oj a (mit ) 

2 

TT 

6 

y 

6 

1 

i i 

1 

... 


1 

3 

<TT 

ii 

ou 

u 

u 

k u 

u 


... 

11 

4 


e 

e 

k 1 

k 

k 

k 


■ J 

k 


» The first letter of the alphabet is nearly the sole instance, in which 
Col. Rawlmson’s Alphabet and mine happen, independently, to coincide. 
It has been well observed as natural, that the first letter should, ori- 
ginally, have been formed by a plain down stroke. The arrow-headed a 
consisted, originally, of three down strokes ; afterwards united into one 
character, by a hoiizontal stroke, or javelm head, above. 
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i'anciful introduction of their favourite -weapons 
of war, arrow heads and javelin heads, in the 
formation of their alphabetic characters, the 
characters themselves were mostly of forms far 
too familiar to be missed or mistaken. Fore- 
most among them were the Greek, the Latin, or 
the honest English, K; the old Hebrew, and 
actual Ethiopic, -j”, /; the Ethiopic H, z ; the 
Greek v and M, n* and m; the Greek, Latin, and 
European i, e or ain; the Greek A, c?, singly 
and compoundly ; and, lastly, the Greek T, h 
or pse. 

Having drawn out the radicals upon this 
simple and tangible principle, and disposed them 
in alphabetical order, I next commenced the 
task of experimental decypherment ; with every 
wish, if no longer with any rational hope, of 
finding Colonel Rawlinson’s historical interpre- 
tations, if not in the whole, at least in part, 
correct. 

My first experiment was nrtide upon a sen- 
tence or segment of the inscriptions, which, as 
it recurs no less than fifty-eight times in a total 
of four hundred lines, may not unappropriately 
be styled “ the burthen of the song.” Of the 

* I may notice, in passing, that Col. Rawlinson’s w, omitting its 
diacritic points, happens, also, to be mine ; viz. and V, 
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amount of agreement, or rather of difference, 
between Colonel RaAvlinson’s alphabet and mine, 
the readers will judge by the fact, that what, 
in Colonel Eawlinson’s pages, reads, 

Thhtiya , Dar(a)yawush . k’hshayathiya, 
by my experimentally formed alphabet, reads, 
Wakar . wakd . karnin . namak . kuk\. 

What these words separately, or the substance 
as a whole, might mean, I was, in the first in- 
stance, unaware. But treating them as old 
Arabic, and having recourse to the Arabic lexi- 
con, I read, with great surprise, the following 
clearly consecutive, and closely connected, defi- 
nitions : — 

wakar. Fidit: fissuiA rupit. Cutting, cleav- 
ing, making a fissure. 

jj., wakd. Percussit, cudit, tuditque malleo. 
Striking, hammering, pounding, with a mallet. 

ji, karn^ karnin. Plura simul junxit : 
ita complures captives colligavit uno fune. Join- 
ing many things together : e. g. Fastening many 
captives together hy a single rope. 

namak. Scripsit, exaravit, librum \tabel- 
fam]. Eleganter ornavit: pec. scripturam. 
Writing, engraving, a book [or tahlef}. Orna- 
menting elegandy : especially a writing. 
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huM. Curtus, pumilio. A cut-short 
man, a dioarf. 

Acting always on the principle of legend and 
device, wherever pictures occurred in primitive 
monuments in conjunction with inscriptions, I 
next proceeded to test the newly rendered sen- 
tence by comparison with the subject of the 
great central pictorial tablet; whose character 
and very position argued self-evidently its inte- 
gral connection with the whole surrounding 
tables. I will neither attempt to describe, nor 
affect to disguise, the sensation with which, at 
a first glance, I saw the word Tcarnin, repeated 
in the inscriptions no less than fifty-eight times, 
elucidated by the actual phenomenon of the train 
of captives fastened together hy their necks by the 
single rope.* Whatever might be the value of 
the other definitions, here, at least, it was clear 
that there could be no mistake. Rather this 
one word was a guarantee, a priori, for the rest, 
had the rest needed the guarantee. But they 

* 

* It is mentioned somewhere by Burckhardt, that this most ancient 
mode of conducting captives is still in use among the African slave- 
merchants ; and that he fell in, on the route between Soudan and Cairo, 
with a cafila of upwards of 500 slaves, all tied together by their necks 
with a single rope, and conducted by an escort of only five matchlock- 
men. The circumstance painfully exemplifies how effective have been 
the devices of human cruelty, in all ages, to render prisoners powerless j 
and thus to secure their safe custody and transmission with the least 
possible expendituie of means. 
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did not. For three of the remaining words 
describe the process of engraving, and the 
fourth, apparently, the engraver himself : in 
other Avords, the figure suspended in a vehicle 
in the air*, with the limbs so contracted, 
whether by nature or position, as to answer 
literally to the definition of the term kuM^ or 
The cut-short man. 

The key-sentence of the whole monument was 
now, apparently, unlocked ; and the first ray of 
light admitted into its recesses. Still, however, 
it was but a single ray, and all beyond remained 
in Cimmerian darkness. If the sculptor himself 
stood revealed in the person of the mystic figure, 
his process of engraving, and the means by 
which he achieved his gigantic undertaking, 
Avith every thing else connected with the picture 
and inscriptions, remained stiU, if not inexpli- 
cable, at least unexplained. The position of the 
monument, as already described, alone clearly 


* Even apart from this figlire, the position of the monument, and its 
perpendicular elevation, might have suggested suspension in a crate, as 
the most likely mode for the artist to have wrought. Especially as 
this IS the mode in which our masons work, at similar heights, upon 
the faces of our cathedral towers and other lofty buildings: indeed, 
upon the walls of buildings generally, whether lofty or comparatively 
low. My own attention was called to this fact, at the time I was first 
engaged upon the Behistun monument, by the coincidence of masons 
being actually employed, suspended in their crates, upon the adjoining 
church tower. 
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demonstrated the impossibility of its execution 
by any ordinary process, or without some extra- 
ordinary contrivance. To stand on ladders at 
a height of above two hundred feet, or to work 
on platforms raised to that dizzy elevation, 
seemed alike incredible suppositions. To exe- 
cute, with the finest precision, a noble piece of 
sculpture, surrounded by exquisitely formed, 
ruled, and ornamental lines of characters, while 
the artist himself stood either in a perilous, or 
in a painful position, seemed a supposition yet 
more incredible. But, if ladders were of no 
avail, and platforms out of the question, how 
did the sculptor get there ? how execute his 
accomplished task? The adventurous English- 
man of our own day, Sir K. K. Porter, or Colonel 
Rawlinson* found access to his labours only. 


* The following is Col. Rawlmson’s modest and soldier-like notice 
of his successful enterprise “ By the fortunate lesult of a visit which I 
was enabled again to make to the rock of Behistun, in the autumn of 
last year (1845), — succeeded in copying the whole of the Persian 
writing at that place, and a very considerable portion of the [so called] 
Median and Babylonian transcripts I will not here speak of the dif- 
ficulties or dangers of the enterprise. They are such as any person, with 
ordinary nerves, may successfully encounter ; but they are suchf at the 
same time, as have alone pi evented the inscriptions from being, long ago, 
presented to the Public, by some of the numerous travellers who have 
wistfully contemplated them from a distance.” — Journal of Royal J static 
Society, vol. x. parti ; Prelim. Remarks, pp. 15, 16. The difficulties 
and dangers ” here barely indicated, but more fully described by Porter, 
which wholly seated so many of our civilians, had no existence m the 
reckoning of the British soldier. They were not the less real or for- 
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it appears, by being drawn up the face of the 
cliff with ropes. In this way, the latter inge- 


midable ; and in no third instance do they appear to have been sur- 
mounted, save by a gallant naval officer, the Colonel’s compagnon de 
voyage, to whom he thus expresses his obligations, in having been 
“ fortunately able to avail himself of the ready hand of Lieutenant Jones, 
an accomplished officer of the Indian navy, who has delineated the sculp- 
tures of Behistun [a most important service], and contributed, in a great 
measure, to the execution of the text.” — Ih, ut supr^, p. 1 6 . 

Porter’s account of his only mode of ascent to the tombs of Nakshi 
Roustam (similarly placed in the face of a perpendicular mountain), is 
still more to the purpose ‘‘ Having fully examined the exterior of the 
tombs, my next object was to penetiate their interior; an attempt of no 
little danger as well as fatigue. Theie were no other means by which a 
stranger to these heights could reach them, but by the expedient of 
tying a rope round his waist, and some strong arms above hauling him 
upwards. I immediately looked out for assistants. My Mehmandar 
was at bis stories and forebodings again, for tempting such dsemon- 
wrought places. But the peasantry of this district seemed to know 
better than to fear either deev or difficulty; and one of them, more 
active and sinewy than the rest, managed to scramble up the per- 
pendicular cliff, like a rat hanging by a wall ; and, gaining the ledge of 
the platform, or vestibule to the tomb, he lowered down a rope, by 
which some of his nimble companions assisted themselves in ascending, 
I followed the example, by fastening the rope round my waist, and, by 
their united exertions, was speedily diawn up to the place of rendezvous. 
The distance was sufficiently high from the ground to give me time for 
thought ; and during my ascent, in a manner so totally dependent on 
the dexterity of others, I could not but recollect the fate of half a dozen 
kinsmen of Darius Hystaspes, who had all perished, at once, in the very 
same expedition. Ctesias relates, that this great Persian monarch 
‘ caused a tomb to be dug for him while he yet lived, in the double 
mountain, but, when it was completed, the Chaldsean soothsay eis forbid 
him to enter it duiing his life, under a penalty of some terrible danger. 
Darius was intimidated ; but some princes of his family could not resist 
a strong curiosity, which impelled them to view its interior. They went 
to the mountain, and, by their desire, were to be drawn up by the priests 
who officiated there; but, in the act while they yet hung between earth 
and air, the sudden apparition of some serpents on the rock, so terrified 
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niously contrived to take off a fac-siinile of the 
•whole monument ; but it is one thing to copj", 
quite another thing to carve on the living rock, 
figures and inscriptions. 

Thoughts like these, at once suggested by the 
clause first decyphered, naturally crowded upon 
the mind, before I could proceed further with 
the task of decypherment. This task I pre- 
sently resumed, only now taking the inscriptions 
in their regular order. Pursuing the experi- 
mental inquiry in this way, I soon discovered 
that the main theme of the inscriptions was 
throughout the same, namely, the oft-repeated 


the people above, that they let go the ropes, and the princes were 
dashed to pieces;’ on this very spot, moie than two thousand years ago, 
the catastrophe happened Certainly, being in any noted place, has a 
most amazing power in bringing two far-distant points of time to meet ; 
at least in the mind that contemplates them I should have read the 
histoiy of this disaster at home, with almost as little concern as if the 
people had never existed here, I was on the spot where it happened, 
and the scene was realized . the persons seemed present with me, and I 
shuddered for them, while I rejoiced in my own safety. To incur the 
least possible dang|jr to myself and my assistants, I had selected the 
tomb that was nearest the ground; and I came off with not a few 

bruises, from hard knocks against the rock, in my swinging ascent.” 

Porter, vol. i. pp. 520 — 522. 

The sites of the monuments at Behistun and Nakshi Roustam were 
plainly selected on a common principle, — inaccessihihiy , and, doubtless, 
were executed by similar means. The ascent of Sir R. K. Porter 
indicates the means adopted in the one case , the figure of the sculptor 
in his crate, discloses the expedient resorted to m the other. Monuments 
so nearly contemporary, were sure to have similar machinery employed 
in the process of their execution. 
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description, usque ad nauseam, of a double exe- 
cution; that of the monument itself, and that 
of the unhappy prisoners. I had waded in this 
way through many a line, of insignificant sense, 
or wearisome battology, ere I lighted most un- 
expectedly upon two words, which let in a flood 
of light upon the artistic part of the main sub- 
ject ; the first, describing the execution of the 
writing with a minute accuracy, demonstrative 
of the decypherment, and demonstrated to the 
eye by the inscriptions themselves ; the second, 
describing the machine by means of which the 
artist efiected his great work, in terms com- 
pletely explanatory, not only of his process, but 
also of that greatest of enigmas, the nature of 
the vehicle in which the figure in the air is en- 
veloped ; which, from the radii that surround it, 
by the poetical imagination of Sir R. K, Porter, 
has been described, with the glowing licence of 
conjecture, as “ a car of sun-beams,” the chariot 
(according to Rawlinson) of the god Ormuzd. 

On coming to the former of the two words, 
I read it yy rakan * ; and, on con- 


* I must observe here that, in the arrow-headed Peisian, as in the 
Hebrew and Arabic, there are two forms of the k, K and } 2ind 

with powers corresponding with the haf and koph of those Semitic 
alphabets. At Behistun, these powers are constantly ascertainable from 
the Arabic lexicon. These characters, however, are sometimes inter- 
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suiting Grolius and Freytag, I found the follow- 
ing definitions : Notavit, scripsit, pinxit. 

Pulchre scripsit. Densis lineis scripsit lihrum. 

Lineas props ad invicem. ducere, et insig- 
nire punctis. “ Cyphering, writing, painting. 
Writing calligraphically. Writing a book with 
closely ruled lines. Riding lines close to each other 
and ornamenting them with points.'’’ 

On reading the definition of raJcan, “ Writing 
a book with closely ruled lines,” I saw at once 
with surprize that it was a description of the 
Behistun inscriptions, the whole four hundred 
lines of which are enclosed, line after line, be- 
tween “ closely-ruled lines.” But on coming to 
the next definition, “ Ruling with lines close to 
each other and ornamenting them with points,” 
not having noticed any points in Colonel Raw- 
linson’s plates, my attention not being as yet 
drawn to their minutim, I returned to the 


changeable, as is well noticed by Col. Rawlinson (who, however, assigns 
them totally different powers from those indicated by their form) of the 
Inscriptions at Persepolis, 

« I may as well observe in this place, that the Persepolitan y^> is 
alwajs figured at Behistun as and that I make use accordingly 

on all occasions of the latter t\pe, unless I am quoting a Feisepolitan 
alphabet.” — Vbi supray p. 10. 

The author can mean only the characters, as marked with diacritic 
points. The characters in question, in both forms, abound throughout 
the Behistun Inscriptions 

III. 


O 
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Plates, and there found, to my astonishment, 
equidistant, or nearly equidistant points, mani- 
festly ornamental, running from beginning to 
end along every one of the four hundred ruled 
lines. The correctness of this decypherment 
thus stood demonstrated four hundred times 
over, by the matter of fact applicability of the 
above definitions of rahan, to every one of the 
four hundred lines of the inscriptions. 

The latter of the two words in question veri- 
fied my decypherment by a definition equally 
demonstrative, and not less striking. Coming, 
in the progress of the decypherment, to a group 
of characters which I read oji, narcl, I consulted 
Golius for the word, and met the following defi- 
nition : Saccus, inferm ampins, superne ro- 

tundus et strictior, qui ex foliis palmae textus 
consuitur, et trajectis jihris pahnce stipatur, ut 
erectus consistat, atque in eo colligatur recens 
dactylorum proventus, ut ad alia loca transpor- 
tetur. 

“A sack, loide at bottom and narrow at top, 
made of palm leaves, and strengthened by {theirl 
fibres, which stands erect, into which they put 
fresh dates to be transported to distant places.” 

The definition at once opened my eyes, and 
sent me to Rawlinson’s Plates of the central 
sculpture at Behistun, and to the curiously 
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enclosed figure in the air: when the mystery 
immediately was solved. The “ car of sun- 
beams” became transmuted into a palm-leaf 
crate or basket ; its rays, into the strong, cane- 
like, fibres of the palm-leaves; and the whole 
mystic apparatus proved to be neither more nor 
less than a kind of mason’s crate, Avide below 
and narrow above, in Avhich the sculptor of the 
monument, the “ cut-short man,” was let down 
and suspended by ropes before the face of the 
cliff; there, moved to and fro from above, to 
execute at leisure, and with perfect ease, the 
work of engraving the monument ; with an iron 
cap* to protect his head from falling fragments 
of rock, a small platform (probably, also, of date 
sticks) attached to his crate, and a large hoop, 
with a coil of rope on it, round his waist, ap- 
parently to preserve him from swinging against 
the rock. The substance of this description is 
to be seen in the picture itself ; its circumstances 
have been derived from the contents of the 
inscriptions. 

The description of the palm basket, fortified 
by the fibres of palm leaves, might have been 

* This iron helmet, repeatedly mentioned in the inscriptions, is drawn 
correctly in Sir R. K. Porter’s transciipt. In Col. Rawhnson’s (or 
Lieutenant Jones’s) it is metamorphosed into a kind of turban. In 
another instance of discrepancy between the artists, to which we shall 
presently come, there is inductive proof that Porter’s drawing is the 
more correct one. 
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indistinctly comprehended, and its identity with 
the vehicle in the Behistuii sculpture imperfectly 
perceived, had I not fortunately received a pre- 
sent of a specimen of the fibre, in the shape of a 
walking-cane. Immediately on comparison of 
this specimen with Sir R. K. Porter’s “ sun- 
beams,” their identity of form was self-evident. 
While the natural bend in the stick or fibre of 
this leaf, together with its great flexibility while 
green, and as great hardness when dry, render 
it the only material adapted for the construction 
of such a basket as is described in the Arabic 
definition of the word nard, or of such a vehicle 
as is seen in the Behistun sculpture of the figure 
in the air. 

In the decypherment of unknown characters 
it very rarely happens, that experimental proofs 
accumulate and combine as they do in this 
example : where the philological evidence, in 
itself so graphically descriptive, is so completely 
countersigned, by the pictorial illustration, on 
the one hand, and by the nature and necessity 
of the case on the other. For, while picture 
and inscription, here, unite to inform us how 
the artist accomplished his aerial task, the 
character of the locality physically instructs us 
that he could have accomplished it in no other 
way. He seems described in the inscriptions, 
under the image of a bird hovering in the air,” 
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and, in point of fact, he was suspended, in his 
basket, in the air, like a bird. 

From the words rahan, and nard, we pass on 
to a third term in these Inscriptions, of great, if 
not equal, experimental value. The group of 
characters now in question read, by my alphabet, 
hand ; and the word hand recurred, in the 
Inscriptions, no fewer than twenty-eight times. 
This frequency of occurrence, at once, authenti- 
cated the group as a distinct word, and marked 
that word as one of no subordinate importance. 
The group itself possessed and presented this 
further advantage, that the three characters 
which composed it were simple, clearly marked 
out among their fellows, and of known forms: 
viz., the common K, the Greek nun, v, placed 
sideways, and the E, reversed. 

On the jninciple of legend and device, its 
twenty-eight recurrences were, alone, abundantly 
indicative, antecedently, of the integral connec- 
tion of the word with the main subject of the 
picture. How far this presumption was, or was 
not, well founded, I leave my readers to judge 
from the following definitions of hand, 

Stricte arcteque in vinculis detentus fuit captivus. 

Golius Contractus fuit vinculis captivus. 

Freytag. — A captive strictly and stringently con- 
fined in bonds. A captive contracted by his bonds. 
“Having the arms- dislocated.” — Richardson. 
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Let the reader look only at the prisoners in the 
Plate of the Behistun monument. He will there 
see them, not only (as already pointed out) with 
their necks yoked together by a single rope, as 
described by the term karn, or karnin, but with 
their arms cruelly bound behind at the wrists, 
so as painfully to express the double sense of 
torture and dislocation^ conveyed by the corre- 
sponding term, kand. 

When we now recall to mind, that the word 


^ karnin recurs no less than fifty- 
eight, and its fellow, kand, no less than 


twenty-eight, times in the inscriptions, while all 
' the recurrences of both terms are continually 
reflected by the central picture, it is difficult to 
compute the amount of the substantive evidences 
presented to the mind by so enlarged a scale of 
coincidence and combination. 

It is not my intention to enter at length into 
the puerile contents of the Behistun Inscriptions. 
To do so, would be to try my reader’s patience, 
and to exhaust my own. I shall confine myself 
to a few select specimens ; chosen, not for any 
great value in the information or ideas, but for 
the greater prominence of the words. These 
specimens ■will be found at the close of the pre- 
sent topic. 

I have already intimated that the general sub- 
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ject of the Behistun Inscriptions is twofold; one 
object being to celebrate the execution of the 
work ; the other, to celebrate the execution of the 
prisoners. This intimation I mean presently fur- 
ther to open out. But, before touching briefly, 
with this view, upon the contents of the inscrip- 
tions, I would indicate, in the hope of interesting 
the reader, a few more marked or leading words. 

Among these, the term 

hari, is of repeated occurrence, and remarkable 
significancy. Its definition in Golius, followed 
by Freytag, is, Dux seu Prsefectus : Sindorum 
lingua.* In Richardson, it is simply “ A general, 
a leader.” In the Behistun Inscriptions, it ob- 
viously applies to the captive leaders^ brought in 
chains before the Persian king. The chief per- 
sonage among those chiefs is the last, distin- 

* It is very remarkable that this definition accurately tallies with the 
course and conquests of Darius Hystaspes in India ; which commenced 
and terminated with the invasion of Sinde and the Punjab. “ To wipe 
away the disgrace of this unfortunate enterprize [his unsuccessful inva- 
sion of Scythia], we find the Persian monarch, shortly after, undertaking 
an expedition against India. In this he was more successful, and cow- 
quered a part of the Punjab ; not, however, the whole country, as some 
modern writers erroneously represent ” — ( Class. Diet. art. Darius.') To 
reach the Punjab, a Peisian invader was sure to pass from Mekran 
through Sinde ; a route which strikingly illustrates the term tokari, a 
Sindian title, applied, so often, in these Inscriptions, to the prisoners ; 
who, taking the term in its restricted sense, would be Sindian chiefs or 
Ambs. On other and stronger grounds, however, they appear to have 
been, chiefly, Armenians. These grounds will presently be given, as 
we proceed further to notice singly the contents of the Inscriptions, The 
term Tokari, however, may denote Tokanstan^ the seat of the Tochari of 
Ptolemy, in Turquestan, 
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guished from his companions in misfortune by 
his singular /mrn-shaped cap. The eye and hand 
of the king, moreover, seem specially directed 
towards this figure ; who is further distinguished 
from his fellow-captives by a name or title, evi- 
dently borrowed from the horn on his head, 
namely, that of ^ctrh, “ The Rhinocerus.” 
This word, or title, repeatedly recurs ; and, in 
near connection with it, another word, curiously 
elucidative of the pointed cap, and indicati\ e of 
the country of the wearer ; this word is 
Armenian. Remembering that Sir R. K. Porter 
and others, judging by their countenances, had 
pronounced these prisoners to be Jews, imme- 
diately upon meeting, again and again, in the 
Inscriptions, the word answering to Armenian, I 
asked a friend who had travelled much in the 
East, without mentioning my object, what was 
the character of the Armenian countenance ? 
The answer, “ Decidedly Jewish,'’ satisfied my 
inquiry, and settled my conviction. I could no 
longer doubt that the horn-cajoped chief, and the 
more Jewish-featured, at least, of his fellow-cap- 
tives, were Armenians. As the term Turcce, 
answering to Turks, or Turcomans, also occurred 
in the Inscriptions, it followed that those among 
the prisoners who were not Armenians, were 
Turcomans, or Turks of Turquestan. 
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SUBJECT OE THE BBHISTUN MONUMENT. 

According to the theoretical decyphermeiits 
and translations of Colonel Kawlinson, we have 
seen, the Behistun Inscriptions record the auto- 
biography of Darius Hystaspes ; who is himself 
represented, in the centre piece, in the act of sa- 
crificing his rebel satraps to his god, Ormuzd, 
who appears seated above, in a car of sun-beams, 
in the air. The Persian deity bears in the left 
hand a circle or ring, being, according to the 
same authority, a figure of the zodiac ; and em- 
blematical, it follows, of supreme rule over the 
heavenly bodies. The action of the upraised 
right hand is unnoted. 

The experimental decypherment of this monu- 
ment yields very different, and far more homely 
results. Ormuzd is the stone-mason. His car 
of sun-beams, the mason’s crate. And the zodiac 
in his left hand (risum cupientes tenere nequea- 
mus) a tamhourin or cymbal, upon which he is 
beating with his right hand, in accompaniment 
to his voice, with which, commemorating the 
completion of his great work, he is singing voci- 
ferously the burden of the song forming the con- 
tents of the Inscriptions. It is there stated, 
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among many other details, that he worked hy 
moonlight^ and was elevated hy wine. Upon the 
latter circumstance (so characteristic of the Per- 
sians) an acute critic observed, that the figure 
canned its own evidence ; that the whole coun- 
tenance and action was palpably that of an ine- 
briated reveller. 

The subject of the record, I have observed, 
is twofold. The song or ballad (for such it 
unequivocally is, as appears from its endless re- 
petitions) alternates throughout between cele- 
bration of the work, and of the manner of its 
execution, and details concerning the capture, 
condemnation, and punishment of the prisoners; 
whose fate is, to be shot to death with arrows, 
one after the other, by the body-guardsmen 
standing behind the king. The first victim 
(mistaken by Porter as though in the act of 
craving mercy*) has been already immolated. 
The king tramples upon his prostrate body, his 
legs move convulsively in the air, and his hands 
appear to be employed, not in imploring mercy, 

“ The royal figure — tramples on a prostrate foe; not one that is 
slain, but one who is a captive : this person, not lying stretched out 
and motionless; hut extending hts arms in supplication He must have 
been a king ; for on none below that dignity would the haughty foot of 
an Eastern monarch condescend to tread.” — Porter, vol, li. p. 160, In 
explaining the action of the arms, in the fallen captive, the author has 
overlooked the corresponding action of the legs. These could not be 
Uched up in supplication. And they show, irrefragably, the whole action 
of the limbs to be convulsive, including the convulsive effort to extract 
the arrow. 
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but in the death-struggle to extract the arrow 
buried in the lungs, and concealed between the 
arms. This alone makes the action, either of the 
king, or of the fallen figure, intelligible. Neither 
attitude is that of one craving, or denying, mercy. 
The archer behind, it will be noticed, holds his 
bow, and parted fore-finger and thumb, as if 
after a discharge. The figure nearest the fallen 
man, and the next to suffer, makes a desperate 
effort to disengage his hands from their bonds, 
while those behind him look as though appalled 
at their coming fate. 

One alone has an attitude and action differing 
from all his fellows. It is the last figure, the 
Bhinoceros, or horn-capped Armenian chief. 
Against this most conspicuous of his prisoners, 
the wrath of “ the Great King” seems specially 
directed. He seems to fix his eye on him, to re- 
proach, and to snap his fingers at him as in scorn. 
The Armenian^ on the other hand, may be seen to 
stand fast, and, instead of moving on with his 
fellow-captives, to strain his neck against the 
rope unto, it drags him from the perpendicular, 
and to the point of strangulation.* All this, as 
impartial eyes have observed, may clearly be 
discerned in the sculpture, but all this was 
learned by the present writer, not from the 

^ This action, very marked in Col, Kawlinson’s Plate, is missed by 
Poitei. 
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Plate, but from the Inscriptions. These describe 
the desire of the Armenian to die by his own act, 
rather than by the mandate of his hated foe; and 
that, therefore, he stands fast to strangle himself. 
While, with reference to the figures on the oppo- 
site side, one word represents the guardsmen, as 
the sculpture also does, in the act of echoing their 
savage master’s mockeries ; another describes 
the king, in the very act depicted, as snapping 
his fingers in scorn at the obnoxious Armenian. 
This word and definition are too remarkable to 

be pretermitted. The word is ^ 

nahar : its definition, Illisit pollicem medio digito, 
et inde divulsit crepitandi ergo. Snapping the 
thumb against the middle finger to make a noise. 
This very peculiar action, apparently overlooked 
by Colonel Eawlinson, is accurately delineated 
in Sir Robert K. Porter’s drawing of the centre 
sculpture of the Behistun monument.* 

The prominence of the key-sentence of these 

* “ The third personage is of a statuie much larger than any other in 
the group; a usual distinction of royalty in oiiental description; and, 
from the air and attitude of the figure, I have no doubt he is meant to 
designate the king. This personage holds up his hand in a com- 
manding, or admonitory manner, the two fore-fingers being extejided, and 
the two others doubled down in the palm; an action, also, common on the 
tombs at Fersepolis, and on other monuments just cited"' — Porter j voL ii, 
pp. 155, 156. Its frequent recurrences mark the correctness of the action 
as delineated by Porter, In Lieutenant Jones’s drawing, all the fingers 
appear raised alike, and the action noticed in the Inscription is lost. 
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inscriptions has been already shown, from its re- 
currence fifty-eight times in the four hundred 
lines of the great tablets. Its importance, in the 
eye of the artist, may be further exemplified, 
from the fact of its forming the heading of three 
of these tablets, and standing, as the close of the 
whole subject, at the foot of the last. For, al- 
though it is Colonel Eawlinson’s opinion that the 
bottom of the fourth column has been injured, 
and the close of the inscription effaced, the pre- 
sence of lines, and the absence, between them, of 
any fragments of letters, in his fac-simile copy, 
would seem rather to indicate that the inscrip- 
tions terminated with their key-sentence; and 
that the remainder of the stone was not originally 
in a state, owing to its inequalities, to receive 
engraved characters. 

This key-sentence, however, is by no means 
the only instance of battology in these inscrip- 
tions. The whole record is cast in the battolo- 
gical mould. This has been shown in the repe- 
titions of hana^ toJcari, rakan^ &c.; and could be 
shoAvn much more largely in the constant recur- 
rences of catch-words, and catch-clauses, from the 
beginning of the record to the end. To look for 
the history of the Persia of the Achmmenides in 
such a document, is about as reasonable as to 
look for the history of the England of the Plan- 
tagenets in the ballad of Chevy Chase. 
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One tiling is certain, that, by an alphabet of 
known forms and powers, and by experimental 
decypherment, the name of Darius Hystaspes is 
not discoverable on this monument. The prin- 
cipal figure seems to be described only by his 
style and title, as “king,” or “king of kings.” 
If any proper name occurs in the Behistnn in- 
scriptions, it is one earlier and greater than that 
of Darius, the name of the great Cyeus himself. 
I lay little stress, however, on the circumstance 
of groups of characters happening to represent a 
proper name, because they may equally represent 
other things. In truth, of all points connected 
with the decypherment of unknown characters, 
none requires more caution, or has experienced 
less, than the assignment of proper names : in- 
valuable, indeed, if justly assigned, but, of all 
things beside, most misleading if not. I shall 
confine myself, therefore, to the simple statement, 
that a word answering to the name of Cyrus., 
stands prominently in one place of these inscrip- 
tions : neither written Kosroes, as by the modern 
Persians, nor Kuros, as by the ancient Hebrews 
and Greeks, but without the termination, as it is 
still preserved in the names of localities in Persia, 
simply Kur. Now this form of the name is sanc- 
tioned and certified by historical and local evi- 
dences of no ordinary force. For .^lian records 
the existence of a river bearing the name of 
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Cyrijs, in the age of Artaxerxes Mnemon ; and 
we learn from Sir E. K. Porter that this river, 
in the immediate vicinity of Pasargad^, the re- 
sidence of the great Cyrus, now hears the name 
of Aub-At«r*; in other words, “The river of 
Cyrus.”t 

^ “ But Stiabo (’xv.) afFoids us a still better clue [to the site of 
Pasargadte, the city and palace of Cyrus], by telling us that the river 
Kur or Cyrus^ is in the vicinity of Pasargadse, flowing through hollow 
Persia (Coele Pei sis) The last term can only mean the deep vales of 
Sewan and Hageeabad, which open into that of Meidasht, and the 
vale of Sewan is only separated from the plain of Mourg»aub, by the 
range of hills which bound the latter to the southward. Through the 
plain of Mourg-aub, and amongst these hills, winds the Kur-aub towards 
the valleys of Sewan and Hageeabad , traversing the whole of that 
hollow country, till it falls into the A raxes or Bundemir, something 
west of Persepolis. Mourg-aub is distant from Persepolis forty-nine 
measured English miles. It lies north-eastward of that capital [as the 
course of Alexander's march in puisuit of Darius, also distinctly fixes 
the site of Pasargad®] , and the Kur flows at no great distance from the 
rums desciibed ” — Porter^ vo\ i pp 507,508. 

Stiabo makes Cyrus take his name from that of the river. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, more naturally, makes the rivei takes its name from that of 
the king Strabo’s account is ’'Ecri 5^ /cal K v p o s TcoTaybs^ Sia rris 
Koi\7]S Ka.KovjJi.ivris Xlspcrltos pioov Trepl Tlo'O'apydSay, oJt rh ovofxa 6 

dvrl ^AypaSdrov jusTauajuacrBels Kup o s — Strabo, 1. xv. p 729, 
ed. "Wessel That of Ammianus (the version of reason and analogy): 
Amnes has legiones prretereunt multi, quorum maximi sunt Choaspes, 
et Gyndes, et Amaidus, et Charynda, et Camhyses, et Ct/tus [the 
double example, from proper names, alone settles the question] , cui 
magno et spatioso, Cyrus, ille superior rex amabilis, abolito vetere, id 
vocabulum dedit, . . . quod et fortis esset ut ipse ferebatur, et vias sibi, 
ut ille, impetu ingenti molitus in Caspium dilabitur mare. — L. xxiii. 
c. 6. p. 375. 

f The story of .^lian (so invaluable as historical evidence for the 
oiigin of the name of the Aub-Kur) is given, together with its scriptural 
moral, so happily, in the “Sacred Literatuie” of Bishop Jebb, that 1 
cannot withhold from my readers the pleasure and profit of the following 
extract from that original work. The incident is introduced in illus- 

III. P 
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tration af our Lord’s saying respecting the gift of ‘‘a cup of cold watei.” 
Having first illustrated this saying from Josephus, and the case of 
Herod Agrippa and his freedraan Tbaumastus, the author thus pro- 
ceeds “ The other is a Feisian story, for which we are indebted to the 
moral taste of .$lian, Far. Hist, lib i cap. xx\iii It happened, on a 
certain day, that Artaxerxes Mnemon was making a journey, attended 
by his court as the king passed along, his unexpected appearance 
greatly distiessed a Persian traveller, Smsetes by name. This man, at a 
distance fiom home, was wholly unprovided with the means of pre- 
senting any one of those gifts, which the law required all subjects to 
offer to the Persian monarchs, on their rojal progress; and with which 
he saw the surrounding multitude eagerly advancing. Respect for the 
laws, and, still more, reverence for his sovereign, filled him with anxiety, 
but he did not long pause oi hesitate, he ran, at his utmost speed, to 
the adjoining river Cyrus , scooped up some water with both hands, 
approached the king, and thus addiessed him ; ‘King Artaxerxes, reign 
for evei ! That thou mayest not pass by imgifted, I pay my duty with 
such mateiials, and m such a manner, as my case admits* I pay my 
duty, iLith rcater from the Cyrus. Should your majesty deign to ap- 
proach my dwelling, I hope to offer the best and richest gifts in my 
possession." Artaxerxes, filled with delight, addiessed his subject in the 
following manner. ‘ I accept jour gift with pleasuie I prize it moie 
than the most splendid offerings first, because water is, in itself, the 
most excellent of all things ; and then, because this watei hears the name 
of Cyrus.’ The story proceeds, that Artaxerxes commanded his 
attendants to receive the water in a golden cup ; sent to Sinsetes a robe 
of honour, a golden cup, and a thousand Harics, and commissioned the 
messenger to saj% ‘ The king comraanos thee, from this cup, to recreate 
thine own soul, as thou didst recreate his, nor didst suffer him to pass, 
ungifted and unhonoured , but honouredst him as place and time per- 
mitted. And he wills that, drawing it with this cup, thou shouldest 
drink vrater out of this river.’ Thus has historj^ recorded the name, the 
act, and the reward of him, who bestowed a simple handful of water 
The names of proud satraps, and the catalogues of their costly donations, 
meantime, have sunk into silence and oblivion. Does not this remind 
one of another gift, and a memorial unspeakably more blessed ? — ‘ Verily, 
I say unto jmu, Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, theie shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her.’” — Sacr, Lit. pp. 236 — 238. jEHan’s river Cyrus is 
the Aub-Kur. 
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rak, Folium charts?, azct simile quid in quo seri- 
bitur Volumen liber. 

A sheet of paper, or any similar receptacle 
of writing. A volume . a book- 


kuiy Diversis circa finem vocaiibus, aut inequaii 
« consonantium numero, fecit carmen. 

Composing a poem uith varying final 
vowels, or an unequal number of con- 
sonants. 


E^:pIoratlls, probatus homo. 

A tried and approved man 

iaki, Ascendit po scalam, Ascendit, erectus fuit. 
Ascending by a ladder. Ascending, raised 
aloft. 


ynebenu}^ Exploratus, probatus homo. 

The tried and approved man. 


di-jJj-) toil?, Saccus amplus et ingens. 

A large and capacious sack. 

5 nakar^ Excavavit saxum. 

Hollowing, excavating, stone. Stone-cut- 
ting, 


p 2 
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JJ^ 


5 tamuu Majoris figurae characteres 
litterse 


capitales 


Large characters : capital letters 


<<1T K 


namay, Conscendit montem. 
Scaling a mountain. 





damity Res effigiata pec ex mannore 

A statue, a figure eepecinlly of marble 
{x. e. the group of figures at Behistuu ?) 




} nard, “ Saccus infeine* amplus, supernd rotundas 
^ et stnctioi, qui ex folns palmae textus 

consuitur, et tiajectis palm® fibris sti- 
patur, ut erectus consistat, atque in eo 
colligatiir recens dactjlorum proventus, 
et ad alia loca transportetur — Golius 

) nard (P« ^0 > “ A sack wide at bottom and narrow 
at top, made of palm-leaves, and strength- 
ened by (their) fibres, which stands erect, 
into which they put fresh dates to be 
transported to distant places.”— 
ion. 




xalian^ Notavit, scripsit, pinxif. 

Noting down, writing, painting. 

Notavit pec punctis orthographicis 
Noting especially with orthographic 
points 

Lineas duxit, scnpsftre 
Drawing, or writing, Imes. 





ta-takm, Lineas propd ab invicem dtrcere, et 
insignire punctis. 

Drawing Imes close to each other, 
and ornamenting them with points 


Jjj nflAfifw, “Densislmeis scripsit ”~-‘Freytag. 

Writing a book with closely-ruled lines. 
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ah, In aerem, altumve jecit sagdlam, 

*• Shooting an ao roto into the air, or aloft 


C—' iocau, Duk sen Prasfectus : Sindoium 
L5-/ ' "" ^ hngud* 

" A general or Prsefect . tn the Ian- 

, guage of Sandc, 

Tctxo^dt, Thocari (Ptolemy), The people at Tohanstan 


K\WW 


5 nuK, Vertex mentis. 

The mountain top. 


Tf 


waJeen, Considens, insidens. Nidus avis 
pjoprze in monte vel muro. 

Sitting, sitting in The nest of a 
bird . propoly in a mountain or 
wall 


rT^g>K 


cjj, 


wai ak, Transivit a latere raontem. 

Moving athwart the mountain. 



awala, Suffultus fuit, sese fulsit aliqua ie. 



W 


namak, Scripsit, exaravit Eleganter orna- 
^ vit pcc scripturam. 

Writes, engraves Ornaments ele-# 
gantly especially a piece of wri- 
ting 


try \ 


CiirttiS^ puinilio* 

• A cat-short man, a dwarf 




wan, Lineaj in monte 

Lines on a mountain. 

(Q here, the ruled lines of the inscription 



^ i waha, Percussit, cudit, tuditque, malleo. 

^ Striking, hammering, beating with a 

mallet. 
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matany Ictus, isve \'ehementior. 
A stioke a heavy stroke 



mahariy Homo brevis et agilis. 
A short active man 



warty Ignem scmtillasve emisit ignitabulum. 
" A tinder-bo\ sending foith fire or 

sparks. 




» fl4a5/i, Figuris ornavit • pmxit. 

^ Painting figures. Ornamenting with 

figures. 



/ , namaky Scripsit, exaravit, hbrum {tahellam') 

^ Eleganter ornavit -pec scripturam 

Writing, engraving, cs book (or iab'' 
let) Ornamenting elegantly >. 
pectally a writing. 




kurt, 7 ?iakuu. Bre- 
vis corpore la- 
tusque pumilio 
A short and bi oad- 
bodied dwarf. 
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^ bendalCy Aciem defixit in i em. Glaus mis- 
silis quae balistario area jacitur. 
Infiving the point into an^fmig- 
A missile (ball) shot from a cross- 
bow. (A miss le shot from a 
bow 





ndi^ Nuncius mortis. 

A messenger of death. 



nu, Surrexit contia ahum. 
Rising up against anotkei . 




bendaJc, Gians missilis qum 
ex balistario area 
jacitur 

(Q hcre^ simply, A 
missile (or arro#) 
from a bow ’) 





traraJi, Arcus. 
A bow. 


awih Corpus. 
A body. 


Persona vin. 

A single person 



toaheni, Necavit preedam. 
Killing the prey 
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Affecit Icesitve rzem in pulmone 
•’ Affecting or wounding one m the 

lungs. 



idaa, Ju-venes pusillanimes vilesque 

Pusillanimous and craven j oung men 



^•-<^5 ciA, Vociferatus fuit, 
Crjingout 



O Pavidus, pusillanimis 

Cowardly, pusillanimous. 



^ nakam^ Pimivit, pcenam cepit. Po&nam et 
vindictam cepit de eo, punivit 
eum Deus 

Punishing, taking vengeance. In- 
flicting punishment or vengetince 
on any one {God'). 



kuiy Punxit scotpio (i e, sagitta ?). 
Stmgs the scorpion {the atiow ?). 
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Ij atiy Punivit. Perdidit 
•' Punishes. Destroys. 



l^andy Strictd arctdque m vmcults deten- 
^ tus fuit capUvus 


Apj isone-i kept closely and straightly 
bound in chains* 



A-y 5 ntvtn, Interemit 
^ Slaying. 


1 Princeps Imperator. 

A prince The emperor. 


waiy Numerus seu raultitudo hominum. 
*' A number or multitude of men. 



wo? e, Affecit laesitve eum m pulmone. 

Affecting or wounding any one m the 
lungs 


MM 




? Lanuy StrictS arctdque tn mncuhs deten- 
tus fmt capiivus. 


A captive kept closely and straightly 
bound in chains 




margy Vehementer se contorsit praa dolore. 
^ Writhing himself vehemently from 

pain. 



waldy Cecidit : concidit humi ; vel loco suo. 
Fallen down fallen to the ground • 
fallen where he stood. 



awahy Multum suspirans ot frequenter Ah ! 
dicensMr. Magnum commonstrans 
mcerorem. 


Moaning deeply and frequently e - 
claiming Ah ' Manifesting great w oe. 
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wdkar^ Fidit, fissura, rupit 

Splitting or breaking. 



wald^ Percussit, cudit, tuditque malleo. 

Striking, hammering, beating with 
a mallet 




Lain, Plura simul junxil* iia complures 
capiivos colliga\ it uno fune. 

Joining many togethei so, linking 
together mauj captives hy one iope 

(n s pi. Jiainm) 


namal, “ Scripsit, exaravit Elegantor 
. III. ornavit, scnpturam,” — 

“ Scripsit, exaravit (magnis etar- 
tificiosis nnphcitis characteri- 
bus) ^'-^Freytag 

Writing, engraving Ornament- 
ing elegantly, especially a writ- 
mg 

Writing, engraving (in large and 
artificially interlaced charac- 
ters). 





inilio 


’ Curtus, pu 


A cut-short man, a dwarf 




ralcan^ ( ) ’ “ Lineas prope ab invi- 

cein ducere et insignire punctis.” 
— Golitts. 

Densis hneis scripsit hbium 
Kuling lines close to each other, and 
ornamenting them with points 
Writing with closely-ruled lines (n 
hook or tablet)* 


3^ 


> dnt, Crimen comraisit. 


Committing a crime. 


Criminal 
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S...^4A.!f.TrY.H 


waka, Percussit, cudit, tuditque malleo. 

Striking, hammering, pounding with a 
mailet 





kmn^ 


_ _ Plura sinml j unxit . ita com- 
plures capUvQS colligavit unofune. 
Joining many together &o, linking to- 
gether many captives by one rope 



waiwaAr, “ Scripsit, exaravit Eleganter orna- 
vit, pecul. scnpturam ’* — Gohus. 

“ Scripsit, exai avit (.magnis et artifi- 
ciosis impliciiis charactenbus).”— 
Ffeytag 

Writing, engraving. Ornamenting 
elegantly, especially a piece of 
writing 

Writing, engraving (in large and ar- 
tificially interlaced characters). 


A 


) kUki, ? Curtus, purailio. 


A cut-short man, a dwarf 



'iahan ^ !)’ “ Lmeas propc ab invicem 

duceie et insignirepuiictis.”— Go/iws 

Ruling lines close to each other, and 
ornamenting (them) with points. 

“ Densis lineis scnpsit libi um (labels 
lani).^ — Freytttg 

Writing with closely-ruled lines a book 
(or tablet)* 



anty Crimen commisit. 

Committing a crime. Criminal 


toarak^ Qui scribit, scribarius 
A writer, a scribe. 


ms 


ramtt Sagittis petivit scopum. 

" Shooting at the mark with arrows. 
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JfJCJ, hendali, Gians missilis qnse ex balistano arcu 
jacitur. 

CQ ^eie, a missile (or anew) fioin a 


j?r.7feY? 

war alt Arcus 

A bow 

f.TTr.\ 

5 Corpus. Persona virl. 

A body. An individual. 


wakanit'i^^eca.vitprtsdam 

Slaughtering the pretf. 


wart, Affecit lassitve eum in pulraone. 

Affecting or wounding any one in the lung# 


W rf 

namaJt, Scripsit, exaravit Eleganter ornavit 
pec sciipturam 

Writing, engraving. Ornamenting ele- 
gantly * especially a piece of writing. 

Curtus, pumilio. 

A cut-short man 

Kni 


axXtt.K^ Tf r<r A 

ffT^K 

(A missile (or arrow) shot 
from a bow 

,s-<f 

♦"«— warak. Arcus 

A bow. 

lW\ 

awtt, Corpus. Persona viri. 

A body An individual man. 
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wakam, Necavit pjcPifcM 
Killing the pt ey. 




wan, Affecit laesitvp eum in pulmone. 

'* Affecting or wounding any one m the lung«. 



namak^ Scnpsit, exaravit Eleganter ornavit , 
pec scripturam 

Writing, engraving Ornamenting ele- 
gantly ; especially a piece of writing 


KT.YY. Y^A 


kukit Curtus, pumilio. 

A cut-short man, a dwaif. 
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RUINS OF MOURG-lUB, OR PASARGADJl, 

IN THE 

VICINITY OE THE KUB-AXJB. 


From the publications of the late James Morier, 
Esq., and of Sir Robert Kerr Porter, England 
and Europe have been long familiar with the 
architectural remains, monuments of the art and 
magnificence of ancient Persia, seated in the 
valley of Mourg-Aub, and nearly fifty English 
miles N. E. of Persepolis. These ruins were first 
discovered and described by Mr. Morier ; and, 
subsequently, examined in detail by Sir R. K. 
Porter. The chief remains, as described by the 
latter visitor, consist of an immense platform of 
■white marble, about three hundred feet every 
way, raised nearly to a level with the summit of 
a rocky hill, to whose side it adheres ; of a square 
tower-like building, of the same lasting materials, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
platform; of a cluster of ruined columns and 
platforms, more than a quarter of a mile further 
to the south-east ; and the columnar vestiges of 
an immense single elevation, half a mile beyond. 
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still in a south-eastern direction. The first 
grand jfiatform, Sir E. K. Porter conceives, may 
have been the sub-structure of a royal altar : the 
second elevation, now marked only by the bases 
of its columns, composed of the finest white 
marble, may fairly be conjectured to have been 
the ground-plan of a temple, or a palace. “ By 
the general plan, there appear to have been tAvo 
entrances; one from the north-east, the other in 
the opposite quarter. They are both twelve feet 
Avide, showing something like a step, advancing 
beyond the outer line of the floor. At about six 
feet distant from the north-east side of the build- 
ing, and standing out in a parallel point to its 
centre, rises the square pillar [the first object 
seen in the distance] Avhich had draAvn me hither. 
It appears perfectly distinct from all others, no 
trace of a second being found. One single block 
of marble forms it ; and, as far as I could judge, 
it is full fifteen feet high. On examining it, I 
was delightedly surprized at discovering a sculp- 
ture in bas-relief, occupying nearly the whole 
length of the north-west side of the pillar, sur- 
mounted by a compartment containing a repeti- 
tion of the usual inscription. I lost no time in 
measuring and draAAring this invaluable piece of 
antiquity. 

“ It consists of the profile figure of a man, clothed 
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in a garment something like a woman’s shift, 
fitting rather close to the body, and reaching 
from the neck to tlie ankles. His right arm is 
put forward, half raised from the elbow ; and, as 
far as I could judge from the mutilated state of 
its extremity, the hand is open and elevated. 
His head is covered with a cap, close to the skull, 
sitting low behind, almost to the neck, and 
showing a small portion of hair beneath it. A 
circle (of what I could not make out) is just over 
the ear ; and three lines, marked down the back 
of the head, seem to indicate braidings. His 
beard is short, bushy, and curled with the neatest 
regulaxity : the face is so much broken, only the 
contour can be traced. From the bend of the 
arm to the bottom of the garment, runs a border 
of roses, carved in the most beautiful style, from 
which flows a waving fringe, extending round 
the skirt of the dress ; the whole being executed 
with the most delicate precision. From his 
shoulders, issue four large wings, two, spreading 
on each side, reach high above his head ; the 
others open downwards, and nearly touch his 
feet. The chiselling of the feathers is exquisite ; 
but the most singular part of the sculpture is 
the projection of two large horns from the crown 
of his head ; they support a row of three balls 
or circles, within which we see smaller ones 




MBOL OF A 'BAyEllOTJ'.S F.mD? 
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described. Three vessels, not unlike our 
European decanters, and regularly fluted, rest 
upon these balls, being crested, again, by three 
smaller circles. On each side of the whole, like 
supporters to a coat of arms, stand two small 
creatures, resembling mummies of the ibis, but 
having a bent termination to their swathed 
forms. Over all is the inscription. The figure, 
from head to foot, measures seven feet ; the 
width of the stone, where he stands, is five feet; 
two feet from that line reaches the present level 
of the ground. The proportions of the figure 
are not in the least defective ; nor can any fault 
be found with its taste, being perfectly free from 
the dry, wooden appearance we generally find in 
Egyptian works of the kind ; and, in fact, it 
reminded me so entirely of the graceful sim- 
plicity of design which characterizes the best 
Grecian friezes, that I considered it a duty to 
the history of the art, to copy the forms before 
me, exactly as I saw; without allowing my 
pencil to add, or diminish, or to alter a line.” 


ui. 


Q 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL IDENTIFICATION OF THE IFINGED 
HUMAN FIGURE, DISCOVERED BV SIR R. K. PORTER 
UPON THE PILLAR FACING THE PALACE AT MOURG- 
AUB, AS A SYMBOLIC AND CONTEMPORARY POR- 
TRAIT OF THE GREAT CYRUS. 

The identity of tlie ruins of Mourg-Aub "with 
the ancient Pasargadas, first suggested by the late 
Mr. James Alorier, seems now very generally ad- 
mitted. The identification is materially strength- 
ened by the fact, that the name of Cjn'us is still 
preserved in this locality in that of the river Kur, 
which flows near the ruins. The denomination 
“Mourg-Aub,” Bird-river, or the river of the Bird, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Kur, and 
apparently another name for that river, may 
prove, on examination, a fresh bond of con- 
nection with Cyrus, not only in his character, as 
described by profane history, of founder of the 
Persian empire, but in his character, as de- 
lineated in sacred history, of the fore-appointed 
and predicted minister of the only true God. 
To this new point of evidence I would now invite 
the attention of the reader. The name “Mourg- 
^ub,” or Bird-river, in itself an insignificant and 
unmeaning appellative, assumes a very diiferent 
character and sense, if we connect it with the 
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colossal loinged human figure, forming so pro- 
minent an architectural feature in the immediate 
vicinity of the “Kur-aub,” ov River Cyrus. From 
Porter’s description of this figure, and of the 
stately column on which it is sculptured, stand- 
ing alone in front of the remains of Pasargadie, 
it is plain that this erection must have consti- 
tuted a principal object in the original plan. The 
frequency of winged figures of men or monsters 
upon the monuments of Egypt and Assj'ria, might 
naturally enough suggest, at first sight, the idea 
that this figure, also, was only the mystic emblem 
of some local deity or genius. In the locality in 
which it stands, however, and in its connection 
with the name and city of Cyrus, the figure here 
in question gives birth to a veiy different idea. 
For what is the prophetic emblem under which 
Cyrus himself is delineated in the Prophecy of 
Isaiah, nearly two hundred years before his 
advent ? it is that of a bird of prey. The image, 
moreover, is introduced with a solemnity which 
affixes it to Cyrus, as with the impress of God’s 
own seal, — “ I am God, and there is none else : 
I am God, and there is none like me : Declaring 
the end from the beginning, and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done ; saying, 
my counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure: Calling A ravenous bird from the 
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EAST, the man that executeth my counsel from a far 
country^ Now Cyrus, being this ravenous biixl, 
or man of Jehovah’s own choice, what more 
natural in itself, or more strikingly corrobora- 
tive of the prediction, than that he should cause 
himself to be represented under a corresponding 
image ? in other words, that he should be repre- 
sented by the winged figure at kfourg-aub ? The 
antecedent probability is greatly increased, and 
the relation of the figure to Cyrus brought still 
more hoine, when we come to examine and con- 
sider the ornaments with which the figure is 
surmounted. The head-dress, the reader will 
perceive, is composed of a ram’s head, crested 
by basilisks and balls, the well-kno^vn regalia or 
ensigns of Egyptian royalty. But the golden 
ram’s head, surmounted by jewelled ornaments, 
was equally one of the chief royal head-dresses 
of the Persian monarchs of the dynasty of the 
Achsemenides.* When, therefore, in the sym- 

* The usage strikingly exemplifies the harmony between piophecy 
and profane histoiy, the being a prophetic emblem of the then futuie 
Peisian empire ■ “ And I saw in a vision a ram, which had two horns, ’ 
is Daniel’s description of the united empire of the Medes and Persians. 
Upon which a learned commentator observes, “ But a question remains, 
why that empiie, which was before (Dan. vh 5) likened to a hear for 
its eiuelty, should now be represented by a ram? The jiropriety of it 
will appear, if we consider, that it was usual for the king of Persia to 
wear a ram^s head made of gold^ and set with precious stones, instead of a 
diadem. We may add, that a ram's head with horns, one higher and the 
othfc*r lower, was the royal ensign of the Persians, and is still, to be 
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bolic figure at Mourg-aub, we find the wings of 
the “ravenous bird” of Isaiah, conjoined with 
the known head-dress of the first kings of Persia, 
what conclusion more just, than that, in this 
winged human figure, we have the symbolic re- 
presentation, or rather, from the life and nature 
expressed in the countenance, the vera effigies of 
Cyrus the Great ? 

The inscription upon the piUar, above the 
head of the winged figure, if explanatory of the 
subject underneath it, must necessarily be re- 
garded with the profoundest interest. But it is 
a common-place ; and, consequently, without any 
self-evident connection with the figure. It is, 
however, the common-place in which Professor 
Grotefend purports to have discovered the name 
of Cyrus : the alleged discovery upon which his 
arrow-headed alphabet, and that of his whole 
school, is based. When read, however, on the 
principle, already so largely verified in these pages. 


seen on the pillars of Persepolis.” — See Newton, voi. ii. p 5. Bishop 
Chandler’s Vindication, p. 154., anti Dr. Sharpe’s Sermon on the Rise 
and Fall of Jerusalem, p. 46, note.” — Coke on Dan. viii. % 3, ap. Com-- 
mentar^ on Holy Bible, 

As Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire, was certain to be dis- 
tinguished by its prophetic symbols, we have m these facts and autho« 
rities the strongest matter-of-fact piesumplion in favour of the winged 
figure at Mourg-aub, crowned with the ram’s head and horns, and facing 
the gateway of his own palace at Pasargad®, being, as suggested in the 
text, at once a personification, and a portrait, of Cyrus. 
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namely, that letters of the same known forms 
possess the same known powers, — instead of the 
name of Cyrus, we meet once more the huld, or 
cut-short stone-mason, designing ornamentally 
the royal eagle, with outstretched wings, and ex- 
panded hands, in the act of swooping upon his 
prey ; being the subject represented pictorially 
upon the face of the pillar under this Inscription. 

A curious circumstance mentioned by Porter, 
namely, that, in this column, “like all the other 
pillars he had seen in this valley, a deep and long 
concavity runs nearly the whole length of the 
shaft, on the side contrary to that where the 
figure stands,” suggests the probability that this 
concavity may have been intended for the play 
of the rope with a weight attached, by means of 
which the sculptor’s crate was suspended, and 
moved up or down, so as to enable him to 
accomplish his task with steadiness and facility. 


CONTEMPOEAEY DATE, AND COMMON AUTHOESHIP, 
OF THE SCULPTUEES AND INSCEIPTIONS OF BB- 
HISTUN AND OF PEESEPOLIS. 

Peom the sameness of alphabetic forms, and great 
similarity of execution, observable in the writ- 
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ing at jBehistun and Persepolis, it has been con- 
ceived, and with much apparent justness, thatthese 
noble monuments were, most probably, not only 
contemporary in date, but works of one and 
the same artist. The probability is materially 
strengthened by the further circumstance, that 
(however the groups in question be read or 
rendei’ed) several key-words are common to 
both series of inscriptions : such as rakan, a 
book or record written with closely ruled lines, 
or with closely ruled lines ornamented with 
points ; namaJc, writing ornamentally, or calli- 
graphically ; TcuM^ a dwarf, or cut-short man ; 
ivdkd^ hammering, pounding, striking, with a 
mallet, &c. Words, the reader will perceive, 
which, as here rendered, all relate alike to the 
manual execution of the engraving ; the fidelity 
of the rendering being certified by the actual 
phenomena. But, if the monuments of Behistun 
and Persepolis were executed by the same hand, 
it follows that they were executed in the same 
age. I have stated the probabilities that this 
age was the reign of Cyrus, extending, in all 
likelihood, into those of his immediate successors. 
From the importance attached by the artist him- 
self to his performances, manifested in the extent 
to which he has chronicled their praises, it is 
highly probable that scarcely less importance vras 
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attached to them by his employers, the first Per- 
sian monarchs ; other'wise he might hardly have 
ventured to celebrate them at so great length. 
But he would seem to have been the Cimabu4 of 
his age ; one to whose genius the kings of the 
earth paid willing tribute.'* Hence, most pro- 
bably, the self-laudatory doggrel chorus, in which 
he celebrates his chef d' oeuvre of art, the central 
sculpture, throughout the four hundred lines of 
the Behistun Inscriptions. Standing alone in 
artf, he stood above the pride even of eastern 


*• “ Charles d’ Anjou, frere de S. Louis, apres avoir ete couionne roi 
de Sicile et de Jerusalem, par le pape Clement IV , allant en Toscane 
oil il favorisait le parti des Guelfes contre les Gibelins, passa k Florence, 
et voulut voir Cimabue. Le loi, accompagne de sa cour, se rendit a 
I’atelier du peintre, et lui prodigua les eloges les plus flatteurs a la vue 
de ses beaux ouvrage®.” — Biogtaphie Universelle^ art, Cimahue. 

f The supremacy in art of the Behistun sculptor is demonstrated, not 
by his self-laudation, but by the work itself “ Even at so vast a height 
(observes Porter), the first glance showed it to have been a work of 
some age accomplished in the art; foi all heie was executed with the 
care and dne expiession of the very best at Fersepolis.” And again 
“ The execution, in this specimen of ancient art, is not inferior in any 
lespect to the best at Peisepolis; and the varied expression in the 
different faces may be regarded as almost equal to any thing of the kind 
done by the chisel The same progress in anatomical knowledge^ manifested 
at Chehel Mina?, is shown here, in the exposed limbs of two of the figures; 
and, indeed, we see it even in the outline of the diessed figures, and the 
easy and true motion with which they appear to advance. No doubt 
can be entertained, that the great antiquity of this piece extends to, 
at least, the eia of those at Persepolis.” — Vol. ii. pp. 154 and 15S. 
These artistic criticisms all point to the idea noticed in the text, that 
the monuments of Peisepolis and Behistun weie by one and the same* 
hand. 
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despotism ; and praised himself as the pictorial 
chronicler of the actions and achievements of 
“ the great king.” 

Playing entered to such an extent into an 
experimental analysis of the contents of the 
Behistun Inscriptions, it is not my intention to 
repeat the experiments upon the closely cognate 
inscriptions of Persepolis. Enough to observe 
that they appear to be equally trivial and un- 
important ; being mainly explanatory of the 
execution of the sculptures. Like those of 
Behistun, they are written with closely ruled 
lines ; and (only in a different manner) orna- 
mented with points. One example alone of 
decypherment claims insertion here, from the 
extraordinary coincidence which it brings to 
light between the ancient, and the modern, 
Persian appellation of the Palace of Persepolis. 
Chehel minar, “ The Palace of forty pillars,” is 
its actual denomination. And walcari minar^ 

“ The metropolis of pillars,” is its name in its 
own arrow-headed inscriptions, as read by my 
experimental alphabet. Two curvilinear rows 
of ornamental points stand between the words ; 
apparently indicating a double corresponding 
colonnade. The probability is high from their 
juxta-position with the word minar^ “ columns.” 





A 

NEW KEY FOR THE RECOVERY 

OF THE 


LOST TBTN TRIBES. 





A 


NEW KEY 

FOR 


THE EECOVERY OE THE LOST TEN 
TRIBES. 


Tue most interesting problem in the history of 
the world as yet unsolved, unquestionably is, tlie 
national existence, and local habitation, of the 
lost ten tribes of Isi-aeL The fact of their exist- 
ence, indeed, stands cei^tified. by “ the sure word 
of prophecy but the place, or places, of their 
banishment have lain so long buried in the womb 
of time, that efforts, heretofore, have seemed 
labour in vain to draw them from their living 
tomb. Still the efforts of learned ingenuity, in 
a matter of so high interest to revealed religion, 
have not ceased. They have been renewed, 
rather, with increased energy, in our own day ; 
until the spirit of inquiry after the lost Israelites 
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has run nearly the circuit of the known world. 
The Chinese, in the far east, and the American 
Indians, in the uttermost west, have been alter- 
nately identified, and with equal improbability, 
with the ten tribes. While the attention of a 
wise curiosity, recalled from these most impro- 
bable extremes, has more recently been drawn, 
on the one hand, to the Nestorians of Kurdistan, 
or again directed, on the other, to the Afghans, 
west of the Indus, the warrior hill tribes of Ca- 
balistan. The argument advanced by Dr. Grant, 
of the American Mission, in favour of the claims 
of the Kestorians of Kurdistan to represent the 
lost tribes, is framed with much acuteness and 
ingenuity : but the nature and position of the 
country*; the very limited amount of the popu- 
lation f; and the absence of the ifite of circum- 
cision, unite, as his countryman. Dr. Robinson, 
has shown on other grounds, conclusively to ne- 
gative its seeming probabilities. The rival claim 
of the Afghans is long prior in date, and (as I 
think my readers will be likely to agree with 
me) of a far different character in intrinsic 
weight and conclusiveness. First brought into 


For a complete disproof of Di. Grant’s theory, from this single con- 
sideration, see Sir Geoige Bose’s argument, in his Publication referred 
to below, pp. 48. 51. 

■j* Rose, ubi infra, p. 51. 
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notice by Sir William Jones’", and subsequently 
controverted by the Hon. Mountstuart Elpbin- 
stone, it remained for further and more exact in- 
quiry to demonstrate that, by both these high 
authorities, the claim of the •warlike tribes of 
Afghanistan to be the representatives of the ten 
tribes has been, alike, received or rejected, on 
wholly inadequate grounds. The honour of this 
inquiry and demonstration belongs to one who 
still lives, and it is hoped may be long spared to 
enjoy it, the Right Honourable Sir George Rose. 


* “ This subject is briefly discussed by Sir William Jones, in a Note 
on a Tianslation by Mr. Vansittart. (Asiatic Researches, voi. ii, art. iv.) 
That elegant scholar is inclined to believe the supposed descent, -which 
he strengthens by four reasons.” — Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of 
Cauhnl^ p. 156, note. 

The author proceeds to contio-^ert Sir William Jones’s “four reasons.” 
But, as the opinion of so high an authority is entitled to great considera- 
tion, I subjoin the Note in question, without entering into the contro- 
veited points. 

NOTn BT THE PllESEDEls’T. 

“ This account of the Afghans may lead to a very interesting discovery. 
We leain from Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering journey, 
came to a country called Arsareih ; where, we may suppose, they settled. 
Now, the Afghans are said, hg the best Persian historians, to be descended 
from the Jewsj they have traditions among themselves of such a 
descent; and it is even asserted [a fact now ascertained], that their 
families are distinguished by the names of Jewish tribes, although, since 
their conversion to the Islam, they studiously conceal their origin [this 
statement is enoneous]. The Pushto language, of which I have seen a 
dictionary, has a inanifeU resemblance to the Ckahiaic, and a considerable 
distiict under their dominion is called Hazdreh, or Mazuret^ which might 
easily ha\e been changed into the word used by Esdras. I stiongly 
recommend an inquiry into the literature and history of the Afghans!* 
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In the modest form of a pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Afghans, the Ten Tribes, or the Kings of 
the East,” this distinguished writer has placed 
the question upon grounds which Avould have 
given pleasure to Sir William Jones, and from 
which, I am willing to believe, Mr. Elphinstone 
himself wiU hardly be prepared to dissent. In 
expressing my own opinion, I state only the sen- 
timents of the most influential literary authority 
of our day. “ The country (observes an able 
writer in the Quarterly Review, in the Article 
upon Kaye’s ‘ History of the War in Afgha- 
nistan’) the country which is the scene of the 
events described, is one of great and particular 
interest. In geographical position, Afghanistan 
bears a resemblance to Switzerland. Looking 
back to the history of the two countries, we may, 
perhaps, find, that, notwithstanding the advan- 
tage enjoyed by Helvetia in having Caesar for its 
first chronicler, Afghanistan has more in it to 
excite and reward the diligence of the antiquary. 
We confess that we should, but recently, have 
feared to incur ridicule, by even alluding to the 
opinion of those who find, in the Afghans, the 
descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel ; but 
we must say, that we think no man need feel 
sensitive on that head, since the appearance of 
the late statement of the arguments pro et contra 
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by the Right Hon. Sir George Rose. We cannot 
go into his details at present ; but, to glance 
merely at a few leading points, the fact of their 
own universal tradition, their calling themselves, 
collectively, ‘ Bin Israel,’ Children of Israel 
(though they repudiate with indignation the 
name of ‘ Yahoudi,’ or Jew), the, to us, new 
fact, that one particular warlike tribe style them- 
selves Yousufzie, or the tribe of Joseph, — and 
several others — taken together with the strongly 
Jewish cast of the modern Afghan physiognomy, 
seem to rebuke the levity hitherto prevalent, in 
essays alluding to this conjecture about their 
origin. We are very sensible that an apology 
may seem due to Sir George Rose, for such a 
merely passing reference to his work. But his 
own pages contain many allusions to points of 
the highest importance, which he admits not to 
have been yet properly woi’ked out ; more espe- 
cially as to the degrees of Hebraic element in the 
Afghan language*, and his Appendix affords 
much hope of speedy additional information.” 


* Upon this point, we have (as already noticed) the judgment of Sir 
William Jones* “The Pushto language, of which I have seen a dic- 
tionary, has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic.*’ He will be a 
bold orientalist, who will dispute the competence of Sir William Jones 
to form and give such an opinion. Dr. Wolff, however, undertakes 
viitually to controvert it. “ The Doctor (says Sir George Rose) 
proceeds to give ‘ specimens of Afghan words, taken partly from 

III. R 
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The argument of Sir George Kose ought to be 
in the hands of all, who take a Christian interest 
in the present subject ; and as it would be great 
injustice to the subject to abridge it, I shall con- 
fine myself to saying, that the concurrence of so 
many prophecies concerning the fortunes and 
final return of the ten tribes, with the geogra- 
phical position, national characteristics, physical 
features, and universal tradition as to an Israe- 
litish origin, of the Afghans, corroborated by 


Afghans themselves, and partly from Elphinstone’s Cabool.’ In a foot- 
note he says, ‘115^, light, is the only Hebrew woid I found m the Afghan 
tongue ”* — JVodlff ap. Rose, p. 39. I have no Afghans to confer with 
on the matter, but I possess Elphinstone’s Caubul , and will undertake, 
in the second word of his “ Pushtoo Vocabulary,” to find a second 
Hebrew word viz. Samim, with the article prefixed /ie- 

samim, “ The heavens,” of which the Pushtoo, Asman, Heaven,'* is 
cleaily only a dialectic variation I notice this merely as a specimen of 
Dr. Wolff’s caielessness and hastiness of examination. 

A third Hebrew teim m the Pushtoo language, not in Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s catalogue, viz. "1113, nahar, a river, has been elsewhere noticed 
in the Pushtoo term Ning-nehar, the nine rivers. 

It IS veiy true that the Hebraic elements in Mr Elphinstone’s Pushtoo 
Vocabulary are rare; but he (Dr. Wolff) should have recollected, that 
the idiom of the Hebrews of the Captivity was Chaldee, not Hebrew. 
Now, Sir William Jones has taken the true standard ; and, upon due 
examination of the dictionary of the Pushtoo language, has pronounced 
that “ it has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic ” This is exactly what 
ought to be, in the language of “ the children of the Captivity.” If, as 
we learn from the book of Nehemiah, vui. 1 — 8 , the Jews of the later 
Captivity, at the end of seventy years, had so lost their Hebrew, that the 
Book of the Law, to be intelligible, had to be explained to them in 
Chaldaic, what must have been the case of the Israelites, who, even in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time, had been captives among the Chaldeans foi above 
140 years? 
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the Israelitish names of families and tribes, and 
let it not be forgotten, of localities also, — pre- 
sent a case of evidence in support of their claim, 
altogether unparalleled in any other example. 

Physical features, and national nomenclature 
whether of ti’ibes or localities, have ever been 
accounted among the surest indexes of the origin 
of nations. Let the claim of the Afghans be 
tried only by these tests Upon the point of na- 

tional physiognomy, we will take first the testi- 
mony of a witness who (hastily enough, as Sir 
George has shown) has called in question the 
Israelitish descent of the Afghans : “ Prom Ca- 
bool (says Dr. Wolff) I passed to Peshawur. . . . 

I thought the general physiognomy not Jewish, 
but I was wonderfully struck icith the resemblance 
of the Youssouf Szye, and the Khyberree, two of 
their tribes, to the Jews” To this admission, in 
the face of his own counter-impressions, of a 
Jew born, “ it is satisfactory (observes Sir 
George Rose) to be able to subjoin a testimony 
of the highest authority, that of the late la- 
mented Mr. Moorci'oft, to the correctness of Dr. 
Wolffs statement, at least as to the likeness of 
the Khyberees to the Jews. He says (in the 
year 1824), ‘ they are tall for mountaineers, and 
of a singidarly Jewish cast of features’ ” 

Upon the point of national nomenclature, the 
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testimony of the late Sir Alexander Burnes, how- 
ever familiar to some readers, is too important 
to be curtailed, “ The Afghans call themselves 
‘ Beni Israeel,’ or Children of Israel ; but con- 
sider the term of Yahoodie, or Jew, to be one 
of reproach. They say that Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the overthrow of the temple of Jerusalem, 
transplanted them to the town of Chore, near 
Bameean, and that they are called Afghans 
from their chief Afghana, who was a son of 
the uncle of Asof (the vizier of Solomon), who 
was the son of Berkia. The genealogy of this 
person is ti-aced from a collateral branch on ac- 
count of the obscurity of his own parents, which 
is by no means uncommon in the East, They 
say that they lived as Jews, till Kaleed (called 
by the title of Caliph) summoned them, in the 
first century of Mahomedanism, to assist in the 
wars of the infidels. For their services on that 
occasion, Kyse, their leader, got the title of Ab- 
doulrasheed, which means the Son of the Mighty 
[Servant of the Just ?]. He was also told to 
consider himself as the ‘ butan ’ (an Arabic 
word), or mast of his tribe, on which its pro- 
sperity would hinge, and by which the vessel of 
the state was to be governed. Since that time 
the Afghans are sometimes called ‘ Putan,’ by 
which name they are familiarly known in India. 
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I never before heard this explanation of the term. 
After the campaign with Khaleed, the Afghans 
returned to their native country, and were go- 
verned by a king of the line of Kyarree, or 
Cyrus, till the eleventh century, when they were 
subdued by Mahmoud of Ghuzni. A race of 
kings, sprung from Ghore, subverted the house 
of Ghuzni, and conquered India. As is well 
known, this dynasty was divided, at the death of 
its founder, into the divisions east and west of 
the Indus; a state of things which lasted till 
the posterity of Timourlane reduced both to a 
new yoke. 

“ Having precisely stated the traditions and 
history of the Afghans, I can see no reason for 
discrediting them, though there be some ana- 
chronisms, and the dates do not exactly corre- 
spond with those of the Old Testament. In the 
histories of Greece and Home we -find similar 
corruptions, as well as in the later works of the 
Arab and Mahomedan writers. The Afghans 
hole like Jews; they say they are descended from, 
the Jews; and the younger brother marries the 
widow of the elder, according to the law of 
Moses. The Afghans entertam strong preju- 
dices a£2:ains.--die Jewish nation ; which would at 
least show, that they had no desire to claim^ with- 
out a just cause^ a descent from them. Since some 
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of the tribes of Israel came to the East, why 
should we not admit that the Afghans are their 
descendants converted to Mahoraedanism ? I 
am aware that I am diifering from a high autho- 
rity, but I trust that I have made it appear on 
reasonable grounds.” 

A new and most interesting testimony, ad- 
dressed to Sir George Rose himself, comes in 
strikingly to complete the proof of Israelitish 
origin, arising from national physiognomy, and 
national nomenclature. “ It is from an officer 
on the staff of the commander-in-chief in India, 
one particularly well qualified to afford it. It is 
dated from ‘ Head Quarters^ Camp, Munihiala, 
20^4 January, 1852. Having been just through 
a part of Afghanistan Proper, although now a 
part of our dominions, I cannot help writing to 
tell you how I was struch with the Jewishness of 
the people, the moment we crossed the Indus ; 
and not only their appearance, but every possible 
circumstance tends to convince me, that they are 
the descendants of the Ten Tribes. 

“ ‘ They call themselves “ Bunnie Israel” (Bun- 
nie being exactly synonymous with “ Mac” in 
Scotland, and “Fitz” in England), ancZ are proud 
of it; whereas, to all other Mahometans, a more 
severe term of abuse cannot be applied than 
Yahoodie, or Jew. 
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“ ‘ One of the tribes that at present are giving 
us a good deal of trouble, is called the “ Eusj'ph- 
zie,” or tiibe of Joseph; “ zie” meaning “ tribe,” 
and next to them are the “ Isakzie,” or tribe of 
Isaac ; Ishmael is a very common name among 
them.’ ” 

Before taking up the thread of proof, alread}’' 
thus far -woven to our hands, in order to carry 
on the clue, it will be right to state and consider 
such objections as have been raised. The only 
definite, or rather indefinite, objections which 
have appeai'ed against the claim of the Afghdns 
to an Israelitish origin, are those advanced by 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his 
“ Account of the Kingdom of Caubul.” Mr. El- 
phinstone’s objections resolve themselves into 
two points : namely, first, that the descent 
claimed by the Afghans “ rests solely upon a 
vague [national] tradition ; and, secondly, that 
this [national] tradition is clouded with many 
inconsistencies and contradictions.” To objec- 
tions of this nature, it is obvious to reply: 1. 
That national tradition has been, in all ages, the 
national histoiy of all Eastern nations; and 2. 
That it is the character of all tradition, even of 
the most unquestionable, to confound the cir- 
cumstances, while it preserves the substance, of 
historic truth. These two laws of Eastern tra- 
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dition are alike indisputable ; and brought into 
antagonism with them, both Mr. Elphinstone’s 
positions fall at once to the ground. 

Having thus briefly stated and removed his 
objections, I am now prepared to show that the 
witness undesignedly borne by this eminent 
statesman, in support of the alleged origin of the 
Afghan tribes, is quite as decisive in favour of 
that origin, as that adduced by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, or even (so far as it goes) as that 
brought forward by Sir George Bose. To place 
this concurrence more clearly before the reader, 
I shall first state, simply, the points of agree- 
ment ; and then adduce the passages from El- 
phinstone’s “ Caubul,” which establish the proof 
of agreement between the respective authorities. 
1. They are agreed that there is a certain 
amount of fair probabilities, in the account given 
of themselves, upon the subject of their origin, by 
the Afghans. 2. They are agreed (a most im- 
portant corroboration of that account) as to the 
decidedly Jewish physiognomy of that singular 
and secluded people. 3. They are agreed as to 
the fact of the national nomenclature coinciding 
with the national features, in corroboration of the 
alleged national origin ; only, here, Mr. Elphin- 
stone unconsciously supplies materials for a far 
larger induction, in point to the argument, than 
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has been furnished, or thought of, by either of 
its advocates. I proceed to establish these three 
points of agreement in order, from Elphinstone's 
“ Caubul.” Premising only, that the reader will 
do well to keep in mind, as he proceeds, the 
axiom laid down by Bochart, “ that, unless cause 
be shown to the contrary, every nation is to be 
believed in the account which it gives of its own 
origin.” 

1. “ The account they (the Afghauns) give of 
their own origin, is worthy of attention^ and has 
already attracted the notice of an eminent ori- 
entalist.* They maintain that they are de- 
scended from Afghaun, the son of Irmia, or 
Berkia, son of Saul, king of Israel ; and all their 
histories of their nation begin with relating the 
transactions of the Jews from Abraham down to 
the Captivity. Their narrative of those trans- 
actions appears to agree with that of the other 
Mahomedans ; and, though interspersed with 
some wild fables, does not essentially differ from 
Scripture. After the Captivity, they allege that 
part of the children of Afghaun withdrew to the 
mountains of Ghore^, and part to the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca, in Arabia. 


* Sir 'William Jones. 

f As there are districts called Ghore^ in different parts of Afghanistan, 
is it not possible that the whole country may be here understood by 
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“ So far this account is hy no means destitute of 
prohability. It is known that ten of the twelve 
tribes remained in the East, after the return of 
their brethren to Judea ; and the supposition, 
that the Afghauns are their descendants, explains 
easily and naturally., both the disappearance of 
the one people, and the origin of the other. The 
rest of the story is confirmed by the fact, that the 
Jews were very numerous in Arabia at the time of 
Mahomet; and that the principal division of them 
bore the appellation of Khyber, which is still the 
name of a district in Afghaunistan, if not of an 
Afghaun tribe. The theory is plausible, and 
may be true." 

2. The Jewish, physiognomy is first noticed 
by Mr. Elphinstone, on the mission reaching 
Bikanur, in Rajpoutana, on its route to the In- 
dus. “ The upper classes (he observes) are Ra- 
hore Raujpoots, They are stout and handsome, 
with hooked noses, and Jewish features." The 
Putans or Raujpoots of Rauj-pootana, it is well 
known, are of Afghaun race : “ Their military 
qualities (remarks Sir George Rose) have long 


the mountains of Ghore,” and included in the original settlement of the 
Afghans? “All accounts agree that they inhabited the mountains of 
Ghore at a very remote period^ and they seem early to have possessed the 
mountains of Solimaun; which term, in its most extended sense, com- 
prehends all the southern mountains of Afghanistan^” — Mphinstone, 

p. 152. 
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been recognized as pre-eminent in Indian war- 
fare, and have obtained for them, under the 
name of Putans^ the highest reputation in the 
armies of Hindostan.” Of the Rajah of Bikanur 
our author further observes, “ Raja Soorut Sing 
is a man of a good height, and a fair complexion 
for an Indian. He has black whiskers and a 
beard, a long nose, and Raujpoot features” Of 
this prince’s court he remarks, “ The court was 
different from any thing I had seen, those pre- 
sent being fairer than other Hindostanees, and 
marked by their Jewish features.” After crossing 
the Indus, the same phenomenon re-appears. 
“ There were several hordes of wandering shep- 
herds, encamped in different parts of the vast 
plain AV'here we were. We went, on the day after 
our arrival, to examine one, which belonged to 
the Kharotees*, the rudest of all the pastoral 
tribes. — The girls, I particulaiiy observed, had 
aquiline noses, and Jewish features.” 

Where the Jewish physiognomy was thus 
marked upon the confines of Afghanistan, we 
can well understand the impression made, by 


“ The Kharotees inhabit the hills between the Gomul and the range 
of Solimaun ,” — ElphuiUone The Kharotees are a branch tribe of the 
Ghiljies, as appears from another passage, p. 4S8. “ To Booihami 

belong the [Ghiljie] clans of Solimaun Khail, Ali Khail, etc. It is 
uncertain, even with the Ghdjies, to which branch we ought to assign 
the remaining clan of Kharotee.'’ — lb p. 437. 
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tills physical national peculiarity, upon Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, and so many beside who have 
visited the interior. Mr. Elphinstone does not 
recur to* the subject, though, doubtless, simi- 
larly impressed. 

Now, where the national physiognomy (and a 
Jewish physiognomy, above that of every other 
nation, is one not to be mistaken) thus strik- 
ingly coincides with the universal national tra- 
dition, the proof stands upon wholly ditferent 
grounds from those stated by Mr. Elphinstone, 
where he tells his I'eaders that, “ when closely 
examined, it will appear to rest upon a vague 
tradition alone" For here we have before us 
two clearly separate evidences, corresponding 
with the conclusiveness of two answering tallies ; 
the physical confirming the traditional ; and the 
traditional accounting for the physical. To 
overlook the essence of a proof like this, I must 
say, is unlike this author. It is one of those 
lapses, incident even to the most gifted in- 
tellects, which so frequently admonishes us of 
the mingled “ strength and weakness of the 
human mind.” When we see (and how often 
may be seen) the strength of an argument thus 
lost, and its weakness only dwelt on, the saying 
of a profound thinker of our own times'* ceases to 


* The late Alexander Knox. 
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be a paradox : “ It is astonisliing how few men 
know how to reason.” 

But to pass to the third point of evidence, un- 
designedly supplied, as it appears from its being 
wholly unnoticed in Elphinstone’s “ Caubul,” — 
the witness of a Jewish nomenclature throughout 
Afghanistan. 

3. The importance of this point, w'ei’e it not 
self-evident, might justly be measured by the 
stress laid by Sir William Jones even upon the 
unascertained probability of its existence : “ It 
is even asserted, that their families are distin- 
guished by the names of Jewish tribes.” What 
was matter of assertion only in his time, is 
matter of certainty in ours ; Mr. Elphinstone 
himself being here our main authority. His 
Jewish nomenclature, happily, is as copious as it 
is important : I shall, therefore, take the liberty 
of quoting from him largely. 

“ The origin of the name of Afghaun, now so 
generally applied to the nation I am about to 
describe, is entirely uncertain ; IfUi is, probably, 
modern. It is known to the Afghauns them- 
selves only through the medium of the Persian 
language. Their own name for their nation is 
Pushtoon ; in the plural, Pooshtauneh. 

“ The Arabs call them Solimacnee ; but, 
whether from their possessing the mountains of 
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Solimaun, from the name of some chief who may 
have headed them, when first invaded by the 
Arabs ; or from some circumstance connected with 
their supposed descent from the Jews, is entirely 
uncei’tain. They have no general name for their 
own country'^-, but sometimes apply the Persian 
one of Afghaunistaun. 

“ All accounts agree that they inhabited the 
mountains of Ghore from a very remote period f , 
and they seem early to have possessed the moun- 
tains of Solimaun ; which term, in its most ex- 
tended sense, comprehends all the southern 
mountains of Afghaunistaun. 

* This is a marked circumstance so unusual, as to imply, ante- 
cedently, something very pecnhai in their history and settlement. In 
one respect, moreovei, it quadrates strikingly with the circumstances of 
banished Israel, who could have no home but in the Land of Promise; 
and, theiefore, would be unlikely to give a general name to the country 
in which they dwelt as pilgrims only and sojourners. 

f “ They say that Nebuchadnezzar, after the overthrow of the temple 
of Jerusalem, transplanted them to the town of Ghore, near Bameean.” 

Sir Alexander Burnes, “ Tiavels into Bokhara,^ vol. il p. 1S9. What is 
theie, per se^ incredible in tins national tradition? or why should it be 
discredited without such examination as the nature of the case may 
admitof? The maxim of Bochart, that “every nation should be credited, 
unless reason can be shown to the contiary, in the account that it gives 
of its origin,” applies equally to the accounts given by nations of their 
foi tunes. It js pre-eminently applicable in the case of banished Isiael 
and Judah; whore unparalleled misfortunes must have been engraven 
on the national memoiy, in a way unexampled in the case of any other 
people. It will hereafter appear that this Afgirii tradition of the 
fortunes of the children of the Captivity under Nebuchadnezzar, is cor- 
roborated, independently, by the Jewish accounts; which repiesent this 
mighty conqueror as colonizing his frontiers (probably with commercial 
views) both in the East and West, with bodies of Hebrew emigiants. 
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“ It is certain, that the princes of Ghore be- 
longed to the Afghaun tribe of Sooree, and that 
their dynasty was allowed to be of very great 
antiquity, even in the eleventh century. 

“ This people [of Ghore] was governed, in the 
reign of Mahmood of Ghuzni, by a prince named 
Mahomined*, who was defeated and taken pri- 
soner by that conqueror. His descendants suf- 
fered naany injuries from the house of Ghuznee, 
till the middle of the twelfth century, when they, 
at last, took up arms, defeated and dethroned 
the king of Ghuznee, and burnt that magnifi- 
cent capital to the ground. They afterwards 
continued to extend their empire, and, by de- 
grees, reduced under their government, the 
whole of the present kingdom of Caubul, India, 
Bulkh, Budukhshaun, and a great part of Ivho- 
rassaun.” 

In this statement, which certifies the remote 
antiquity of the sovereignty, and the still more 
remote antiquity, consequently, of the settle- 
ment, of the Afghan nation in its j^^sent 
abodes, attention is called chiefly to the ethno- 


This name alone negatives the notion, in some accounts, that “ the 
people of Ghore were idolaters in the tenth century;” and confirms the 
Afgh'n tradition that they were among the earliest proselytes to Blaho- 
metanisra. Enough that a prince bearing the name of the false prophet, 
■was their sovereign in the age of Mahmoud of Gazna. — See FJphinsUme, 
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nymic Solimaunee, or the people of Solomon, given 
them by the Arabs, and to the name of one of 
their earliest possessions in Afghanistan, viz. the 
mountains of Solimaun, or Solomon. 

To these marks of apparently Israelitish no- 
menclature we must add, that the loftiest peak 
of the Solimaun range is denominated Tukht-i- 
Soleimaun, or Solomon's Throne * (a fact which 
proves the whole range to have been so named 
from King Solomon) ; and that a great Afghdn 
branch tribe, inhabiting this region, also bears 
the name of Solimaun or Solimaunee. . This 
“ Clan Solomon,” as it may properly be styled, is 
thus described by our author : “ The Solimaun 
Khail is much more numerous than any other 
Ghiljie clan : its numbers are said to amount to 
30,000, or 35,000, families. It is divided into 


* Mr. Elphinstone’s description of the mountain ranges of Afghanistan, 
as seen for the first tuns as a whole, gives such a picture of their 
grandeur, and is so perfect as a piece of descriptive writing, that every 
lover of nature, in hei sublimest forms, will thank me for its introduction 
heie . 

“ The snowy range is by no means of equal elevation, being, in some 
places, surmounted by p.aks of great height and magnitude, which do 
not taper to a point, but rise at once from their base, with amazing 
boldness and grandeur. The stupendous height of these mountains; 
the magnificence and variety of their lofty summits ; the various nations 
by whom they are seen, and who seem to be brought togethei by this 
common object, and the awful and undisturbed solitude, which reigns 
amidst their eternal snows ; fill the mind with admiration and astonish- 
ment, that «o language can express.” — P. 95. 
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four distinct Ooloosses, but may be taken in two 
parts, the southern and northern, with refer- 
ence both to geographical, and to political situa- 
tion.” * * * § 

The Israelitish origin of these Afghan appel- 
latives, and especially of that of Solimaiui Khail^ 
or Clan Solomon, is corrobated bj’ the further cir- 
cumstance, that another Afghdn clan bears the 
name Dawood-zie, or the tribe of David, f The 
“ Dawood-zyes ” are enumerated by Mz’. Elphin- 
stone, in his list of the Afghans “ generally 
called the tribes of Peshawer.” They amount 
to 10,000 families. 

The clearly Hebrew names of Afghan tz’ibos 
or clans, Ishdk-zye\, or the tribe of Isaac, Esau- 
khail, or Clan Esau, Moossa-khail, or Clan 
Moses §, need only to be mentioned. They tell, 


* P. 238 

f May not the name of one Afglitn locality, “ Siooiia come, 

also, from the city of David, Sion ? 

X Tlie Ishaukh-zyes live between Zemundawer and the de‘?ert ; and 
their country shares the character of those on tvhich it borders; being 
hilly and fertile on the north, and flat and bairen on the south. The 
people are employed in equal numbers on agriculture and pasturage. 
Their numbers are about ten thousand families.” — tone, p. 399 . 

“ The enaployment of Meer-Akhor, or Master of the Horse, is here- 
ditary in the head family of the Ishak-zyes.” — 76. p ^16. 

§ The name of an Afgh :n mountain range, Khojeh Amraun (or the 
lord Amraun), being the same with Amram, the father of Moses, comes 
in very remaikably to corroborate the Israelitish oiigin of the Afghan 
name and tribe of Moossa-Khail. From the History of tlie Jews of 
Cochin we learn that this was the title of the Levites after the Babylonish 

HI. S 
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at once, their only probable origin. That of 
fshmael-hhail, or Clan Ishmael, might be added, 
were it not referable to the influences of Maho- 
metanism, or assumable, at least, to be so. But 
the Saideh-hhail, or Clan of Saul, derives a sig- 
nificance, which imparts itself to all the others, 
from the circumstance of the Afghdns claiming 
imaginary descent from the first king of Israel. 

This group of Hebrew patronymics, giving 
names to the tribes or classes of a great Eastern 
nation, in a way without example in other Ma- 
hometan populations, might alone justly awaken 
interest and inquiry. But when avowedly origi- 
nating in union with a universal national tra- 
dition, and taken in connection with the claim of 
Israelitish descent, it assumes the character and 
weight of substantive internal evidence. 

Names connected with the soil are here espe- 
cially to be noted ; because every where, but 
above all in Eastern countries, these are gene- 
rally sure to be of the highest antiquity ; and 
localities retain their names. This observation 
applies with peculiar force to the denominations. 


Captivity; who are there described as He'D The Lemtes, Sons 

of MoseSf dwelling beyond the Euphiates. This is a cuiious corrobo- 
ration of the Afghan name Moosa^Khail, or The Clan of Moses , a tube 
which, it hence would appear, is a portion of the tribe of Levi. 


Cochin Toll, p. so. 
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“ The mountains of Solomon,” “ The throne of 
Solomon,” already adverted to. This vast moun- 
tain range must, according to the laws of proba- 
bility, have been so named originally, and could 
hardly have been so named capriciously, by the 
first Afghdn possessors of the country. This 
consideration speaks volumes as to its origin. 
The term, “ The thi’one of Solomon,” applied to 
its loftiest peak, rivets the true derivation. The 
prominence of this mountain as a feature in the 
country, is thus gi’aphically described by Sir. kll- 
phinstone. “ Great part of this country (that of 
the Vizeerees) is occupied by the lofty moun- 
tain of Tukhti Solimaun, and the hills which 
surround its base. Many parts of it are nearly 
inaccessible ; one of the roads is, in some places, 
cut out of the steep face of the hill, and, in 
others, supported by beams inserted in the v<~>ek, 
and, with all this labour, is still im[>racticable 
for loaded bullocks.” The names of localities 
like this are not given or changed in a day. 
They are time-worn. 

I would not, however, rest the anti(]uity, 
either of the existing nomenclature, or the exist- 
ing tribes, of Afghdnistan, upon general infer- 
ences merely. In some particular instances I am 
prepared to prove, from irrefragable authoiit}’, 
that Afghdn names and tribes now in being, 
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were equally in being, in the same localities, at 
the commencement of the Christian era. 

This I will now briefly show, from a compa- 
rison of the classical with the modern geography 
of this part of Asia. There can be no collusion 
in topographical coincidences between Ptolemy 
and Elphinstone. It is not my object to ex- 
haust this kind of evidence : I will take, for the 
present, only a few salient points. 

Bdborana . — This denomination Ptolemy as- 
signs to a city and district of Afghanistan, 
placed by him in longitude 118°, latitude 
37° 20'. The site of Baborana is further deter- 
mined, in the geography of Ptolemy, by its ly&^ 
under his N^jhanda (Elphinstone’s Suffaid Coh, 
or Snow-mountain*')., the head of the great Soli- 
maun range of the Indian Caiicasus, running 
southward from the Hindu Coush. Baborana, 


“ The range of Solimaun commences at the lofty mountain, which 
has derived the name of Suffaid Coh, or White Mountain, fiom the snow 
with which it is always covered, Suffaid Cob stands to the south of the 
projection of Hindoo Coosh, and is only separated from it [as is 
Ptolemy’s Niphanda] by the valley of the Caubul river, from which it 
rises with a very steep acclivity. The Afghauns more frequently call this 
mountain Spunghur than Suffaid Coh. The former has the same 
meaning in Pushtoo that the latter has in the Persian.’ — Blphinsfoncy 
p. 100 There is no mistaking this verification : the solitary eternal 
snow mountain of Solimaun, has the one title in every age anft lan- 
guage. “ Suffaid Coh is covered with snow throughout the year; but 
I believe no other part of the range has snow after the end of spring.” 

— p. 101. 
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therefore, is a city and region situated immedi- 
ately west of the Solimaun mountains. 

Now observe Mr. Elphinstone’s account and no- 
menclature of the actual inhabitants of this part 
of Western Afghanistan. “ I am now to speah 
of the tribes which inhabit the range of Soli- 
maun. The Sheeraunces inhabit north of those 
of the Zmunees. Their country overlooks that 
of the Baboiirs” Again : “ To the north-west 
of Zhobe is Khyssore, which seems to be a valley 
under the hills which support the table land of 
Seeona Daug : on the north-east, Zhobe* opens 
on the valley of the Gomul; and on the east, it 
has the hilly countries under the range of Soli- 
maun ; the most northerly of which belong to 
the Hurrepaul division of the Sheeraunces, to the 
south of whom are a division of the BauhoorsS f 


* Can the sacred geographer meet this name, in eonjnnctinn with that 
of Seeoona Daug^ in a country professedly colonized h) the tribes of 
Israel, without its recalling to mind the Zuhtxh of the Old Testament, so 
often the scene of the acliievemeiits of Saul and Daviii ? See I Sam, 
xiv. 47 .j 2 Sam, viii. 3., 1 Kings, xi. 24,, J Chron, xvii’u S. 

f « The Baubours are a civilized tribe* much addicted to mer- 
chandize; and, on the whole, the richest and most Nourishing of the 
tribes of the IDamaun. Their Khaun has considerable power, and they 
are reckoned among the quietest and most honest of the Afghan tribes. 
The Bauboors of the plain are about four thousand famiUes. A large 
division of the Bauboors lives in Sehra, beyond the moimtains of Soli- 
maun [the site of Ptolemy’s JBahorana]» It is contiguous to the country 
of the Sheeraunees, with whom those Bauboors are much connected, ami 
whom they resemble in their manners and customs,” This deseriptloii, 
while it marks the prominence, cmroborates the antiquity of this tribe. 
It is that of a people of ancient standing in the country. 

s 3 
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I am not about to discuss the matter with spe- 
cial pleaders, whose lynx-eyed perspicacity can 
find or make flaws in all evidence, save thaf^ 
the propositions of Euclid. I appeal only to the 
judgment of the sound geographer, and the good 
sense of the general reader, whether any rational 
doubt can be entertained that the “ Babours” 
of Elphinstone are the inhabitants of Ptolemy’s 
“ Baborana” ? This Afghan tribe, therefore, 
was seated in Baborana, immediately under the 
range of Sohmaun, on its eastern side, at the 
commencement of the second century of the 
Christian era, in a city and district bending its 
own name; and as cities do not rise ii#-a d^y, 
and settlements, to be noted in ancient ^o- 
graphy, were presumeably of long previous du- 
ration, the Babours of Baborana may reasonably 
be supposed to have pre-existed in those lo- 
calities for centuries before Ptolemy’s time. But 
the Babours, in common with all the Afghdn 
tribes, style themselves, it appears, Beni Israeel, 
“ the Children of Israel ; ” and, the character of 
all Eastern tradition taken into accouiit, it is 
almost a truism to add, that they must always 
have done so. Thus, in their case, we have, at 
once, the claim to Israelitish origin, and the 
proof of Israelitish descent, carried back to the 
first century; or even far beyond it, towards 
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the period of the Assyrian and Babylonian Ca[)- 
tivities. We pass on to a name, when duly ex- 
amined, of more prominent interest, and embrac* 
ing far wider results. 

Doroacana This city of ancient Kabolistan 

is located by Ptolemy in longitude llb° 45', lati- 
tude 34° 45'. He fixes it south-west of Baho- 
rana and Locharna, all three lying east under 
the range of Solimaun. The Locharna of I’to- 
lemy is obviously the Logur of IHphinstone. I 
proceed to identify his JDoroacana, with the city 
of Cabul, and its inhabitants, “ the great tribe of 
the Douraunees.” This identification, of the city 
at least, shall be given in the words of Mr. El- 
phinstone : “ The plain of Caubul, has the Pa- 
ropamisan mountains on the west, pai't of the 
Cohistaun on the north, and the hills of Xing- 
rahaur or Ning-nehaur* and Logur, conurcfcd 
with the range of Solimaun, on the east. To the 
south, it opens on a long valley ascending to- 
wards Ghuznee, the greater part of whicli is 
inhabited by the Afghaun tribe of Wurduk. 
On the west, this valley has the Paropamisan 


« From the nine stre^ims which issue from it • mmf/, in Pjslitoo, sig- 
nifying nine; and nehanra^ a stream^'' Eifp/nitstonet p. note,* In 

this compoimcl, the second term is pure Amhic, vij^.^^t’ nuhm\ a ritet. 

The relation of the Pushtoo to the Hebrew mid Arahie-, will be found 
far greater than has hitherto been thought* 
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range ; and on the east, it has different branches 
of the range of Solimaun, including valleys, of 
which the principal are Logur,” &c. Now, who- 
ever examines the Ninth Table of Ptolemy’s 
Asia, will see that the site of his Doroacana is 
placed in the region here described, or in the 
high plain of Cabul, lying between the Paropa- 
misan mountains and the Solimaun range ; under 
the latter of which ranges it is situated. But 
this site is the site of Cabul, for which Doroacana 
is only another name. This name is obviously 
derived from that of its inhabitants, the Dou- 
ranees.^ And this greatest of the Afghan tribes, 
consequently, is, equally with the Babours, dis- 
tinctly traced to the second century, and far, 
though indefinitely, beyond it. But the Dou- 
ranees, like the Babours, style themselves Beni 
Israeel; and, doubtless, have always done so. 
Thus, for the colonization of Afghanistan, and 
the descent of the Afghans, we ascend a second 
time to the first century, and towards the period 
of the Captivity. 

But, while the present name of the city, on 
the one hand, is thus merged by Ptolemy in the 


* Notwithstanding the change of their name from Abdaullees to Dou- 
ranees, ascribed to a dieam of Ahmed Khan, I prefer the evidence of 
Ptolemy; and believe the change, if it took place, to have been the 
restoration only of their ancient name. National narpes are hardly to be 
changed by the whims of rulers. 
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present name of its population ; it is vei-y re- 
markable, on the other hand, that he gives to 
the entire population of this region the present 
name of the city. His Kabolitie are the people 
oi Kabul, and Kabulistan. The ancient and mo- 
dern names reciprocally verify each other. 

From their capital, Doroacana, we turn to the 
country of the Kabolitm. They are seated by 
Ptolemy along the entire course of his l>ar-go- 
manis river; and his Dar-gomanis is the same 
with the Helmund or Etymander. The identity 
is demonstrated by the facts, that the Dar-go- 
raanis and the Helmund, or one of its chief 
branches, the Turnuk, alike rise near Gazna* 
(thus proved, at the same time, identical witli 
the Gauzaca of Ptolemy), and flow alike into tlie 
great lake of Sejestan (in the country of tlie 
Asateni of Ptolemy). 

Let Mr. Elphinstone now describe for us this 
river, and name the tribes bordering on it. We 
shall learn something more than the name of 
Ptolemy’s Cabolitse, and their connection with 
his Doroacana. 

“ The greatest of the rivers, which run 


* The long course of the Helmund liver through mountains, seems to 
have been unknown to Ptolemy. Accoidingly, ho phiccs its source near 
Oazna, instead of near Cabul. The source of his Dargomaiiis FI., 
that of the Turnuk. 
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through the west of Afghanistaun, is the Hel- 
muxid, or Etymander. It rises at Cohee Baba, 
twenty or thirty miles west of Caubul, on the 
eastern edge of the Paropamisan range. It 
runs through those mountains for upwards of 
two hundred miles, and then issues into the cul- 
tivated plains of the Douranebs.” The Doura- 
nees of Elphinstone, it follows, are the Kabolita; 
of Ptolemy. 

Let us follow them in Mr. Elphinstone’s fur- 
ther descriptions. “ There is no marked limit 
between the Aubistandeh ^ and the country west 
of the meridian of Mohkoor ; the latter, how- 
ever, has a western inclination. It is included 
between the Paropamisan mountains and the 
range of Kojah Amraun ; and may be divided 
into the valley of the Urghessaun, that of the 
Turnuk, and the high country between those 
rivers. The former is not broad, nor remark- 
ably fertile: it slopes to the northward. It is 
inhabited by Douranees ; and the mouth of it 
extends to the neighbourhood of Candahar.” 

“ The whole of the country I have been de- 
scribing, from Khelautee Ghiljie to Heraut, ex- 


* The Aub-istaudeh is identified with Ptolemy’s Aria lacus, not only 
by its locality, but by the nomenclature. For Ptolemy places on the 
banks of bis Ana lacus the city of Astemda, and Aub-istandeh, is the 
water of Astauda. 
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cept Seeahbund and Suzaur, is inhabited bjj the 
tribe of Douranee, which is the greatest among the 
AfghaunsT 

These verifications may give some just idea of 
the real antiquity of the Afghan settlements in 
the mountains of Ghore, thought by some to 
have been their primitive seats ; and on which 
Mr. Elphinstoue observes, “ All accounts agree 
that they inhabited the mountains of Ghore /ro/// 
a very remote period." Ghore., would ap- 

pear to be merely the Arabic term for a, border 
country, or a district surrounded and shut-in by 
mountains.* And, accordingly, Ave find, in the 
Afghanistan of Ptolemy, on the opposite Side 
from Ghore, the city of Gorya ; and the district 
of Goricea]-, in Swat, south of his Laudxita; or 


^ G* Confiina legioius, Lociis regionis ’Jitoj 

montes. — Golius, 

f “ There are thiee Ghores, all within the borders of the Paropinnsaii 
mountains; and it is not very obvious which of the tJnee was the seat of 
the Ghoree kings. The first is to the south-east of Bulkh ; the seeonti, 
north-west of Ghuznee ; and the third, cast of I-kirra. Glie few natise 
opinions I have heard, fix on the last-mentioned place; and I am 
strongly inclined to agree with them, fiom the consideiatlon of a passage 
in D’Herbelot (article Gaiatheddin), where one of the king', of Ghori* 
is said to have reduced “Raver and Kermessii, which separate Glioie 
fiom Hindustan. These countries must, therefore, have 1am to the easi 
of Ghore Now, of the thiee Ghorees, that near Furrah alone is hi tia 
west of Gurmseer and Dawci [the Raver and Keimessirof D’Herhelot , 
and, consequently, it alone can be said to he sepaiated fiom Ilimlostaii 
by those distiicts.” — EJphnstone, p. 15d, note.* 

If tins be so (and I quite concur in Mr. Eiphinstuiu s view ), u.e 
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Lampagae and Suasteni, towards the Indus. 
AVhence I infer the settlement of the Afghan 
tribes “ in the mountains of Ghore from a very 
remote period,” to be contemporary with that in 
the Gorya and Gorima of Ptolemy*, in Eastern 
Afghanistan. 


Ghore of early Afghin history, is the Gorya and Goriaea of Ptolemy, 
in Swat. His DaradrcB are the people of Dawer . his Gandarce^ with 
less likelihood, those of G^irmseer, 

* Nothing m geographical research is in itself more interesting, or 
better repays the care bestowed, than a close collation of Ptolemy with 
our best modern maps and surveys. His Gorya and Goriasa, with the 
adjoining mountains and riveis, for instance, collated with Elphinstone, 
strikingly exemplify the essential fidelity of his nomenclature, and coi- 
rectness of his positions. 

We will first take Mi. Elphinstone’s description of the country laid 
down. “ The next river is that of Kauskhaur [vulgo Cabhgar\ which 
rises in Pushtee Khure, the peak in Beeloot Taugh, which contains 
the source of the Oxus. The Kaushkhaur river issues from the opposite 
side of the peak, and is divided from the Oxus by the chain of Beeloot 
Taugh, which runs along its right bank as far as Hindoo Coosh ; and, 
on its left, is the country of Kaushkhaur, from which it derives its name. 
After passing Hindoo Coosh, it has, on its right, the projection from that 
mountain, so often mentioned befoie. On its left, it has mountains parallel 
to that projection, of great height, but not bearing peipetiial snow. It 
then passes through the hilly country beneath the gieat ranges, and 
rushes, with surprising violence, into the valley of the Caubul river. 
I give that name, in conformity to former usage, to a river, formed by 
different streams, uniting to the East of Caubul. Two of the most con- 
siderable come from Hindoo Coosh, through Ghore-himd, and Punj -sheer 
and derive their names from those districts. They join to the north [’] of 
Caubul; and pursue a south-easterly course, till they reach Bauree- 
Kauh, A stream little infeiior to those just mentioned, comes from the 
west of Ghuznee ; and is joined, to the east of Caubul, by a rivulet, 
which rises in the Paropamisan mountain, in the hill called Cohee Baba. 
This rivulet alone passes through Caubul, and may be said to have 
given its name to the whole river. 
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NATIONAL CUSTOMS AND CHABACTEEISTICS COR- 
EOBOB^mVE OF ISRAELITISH ORIGIN. 

To the foregoing marks of Israelitisli nomen- 
clature in Afghanistan, and geographical proofs 
that the tribes to whom this nomenclature now 


“ All the streams I have mentioned, unite at Baurcc-kaub, and foim 
the river of Caubul, which flows rapidly to the East, inci eased by all the 
brooks from the hills on each side. It receives the iiver of Kaush-khaur, 
at Kaurneh, near Jellalabad, and thence runs east, hienks thovyh iht 
minor branches of Hindoo Coosh, and forms numerous rapids and whirl- 
pools. 

After entering the plain of Peshawer, the Caubul ll^e^ loses a good 
deal of its violence, but is still rapid. It breaks into difleront blanches, 
which join again, after they have received a river, formed by two sti earns, 
which come from the valleys of Punjeora and Sivaut; and having now 
collected all its waters, it enters the Indus little above Attock.” — 
Elphinstonei pp. 112 — 114. 

Now, on a superficial inspection, this account may seem to contain 
little in common with that of Ptolemy; with whose nomcnclatuie and 
projections, it, nevertheless, in all the mam points, completely coincides. 
For Ptolemy’s Coas FI., using in his Cancasii J/ow/ca, and running 
between two projections from that range, through bis Goiicca, is the 
Kaus-hhaur river of Elphmstonc, rising in Hindoo Coosh (whence, pro- 
bably, the name Coas or Khaus), and running, between its projections 
through Ghorebund. His Suastus Flu, so named by Ptolemy, from its 
passing through Swaut, is the Punjsheer. His third river (by him 
unnamed), rising in the Paropamisan mountains near Gazna, running in 
a south-eastern direction, and piercing the opposite range projected from 
Hindoo Coosh, is the Caubul river, precisely so dcsciibod and repre- 
sented by Mr. Elphinstone. Again, Ptolemy’s Gorya and Goricea, on 
the left bank of his Coas Flu., is Mr. Elphinstone’s “country of Kaush- 
khaur, on the left of his Kauskhaur river, from w’hich it derives its name.” 
Lastly, Ptolemy’s Bahorana, ne^ the junction of the rivers, is pretty 
manifestly Mr. Elphmestone’s Bauree-Vnuh. 

If the Alexandiine gcogiapher’s details are sometimes, apparently 
somewhat out of position, the error may often, and with justice, be sus- 
pected tp he rather in Mercator’s maps, than in Ptolemy’s projections. 
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belongs, are the same with those who occupied 
the country in and before the age of Ptolemy, 
I would here subjoin corroborative evidence of 
another kind, — the evidence arising from na- 
tional customs and characteristics. 

“ Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot,” was the well 
known Mosaic Law of retaliation. The strict 
observance, among the Afghans, of the same law 
of retaliation, is thus stated by Mr. Elphinstone : 
“ The injured party is considered to be entitled 
to strict retaliation on the aggressor: an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and so on.” 

“ Moses said. If a man die, having no chil- 
dren, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother.” Here is another, 
and very peculiar Mosaic law. Sir Alexander 
Burnes informs us, that this is, also, the Afghdn 
law ; and that it is brought home for its oi-igin 
to Judaism by the physical aspect, and tra- 
ditional descent, of this singular people : “ The 
Afghdns look like Jews; they say they are de- 
scended from the Jews ; and the younger hrother 
marries the widow of the elder, according to the laio 
of Jfuses.” ^ 

Avarice, and the love of gain, have been the 
national sin and chai'acteristic of fallen Israel. 
The existence of this, as “the ruling passion,” in 
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a nation calling itself Israelite, is internal evi- 
dence for its claim. Let us hear authorities on 
this point, as to the national character of the 
Afghdns. 

“ Avarice (says Sir George Lose) is their 
ruling passion." “ The love of gain (says Mr. 
Elphinstone) seems to be their ruling pardon ; 
most of the Douranee chiefs prefer lioai-ding up 
their great, but useless, treasures, to the power, 
reputation, and esteem, which the circumstance.s 
of the times would enable them to comnuiud by 
a moderate liberality. The injluence of mo n eg on 
the whole nation, is spoken of by those who know 
them best, as boundless, and it is not denied hg 
themselves.^ 

These national customs and characteristics, by 
which the Afghans are distinguished from the 
surrounding Mahometan nations, might, even 
under ordinary circumstances, well aiTesi the 
attention of the ethnologist. But when con- 
sidered as the customs and charactei’istics of a 
nation of Jewish aspect, and calling themselves 
Israelites, they assume an importance Avhicli can- 
not rationally be eluded. It is in vain to ex- 
plain them away: they become brands of the 
Hebrew race. 


Elpliir]stonc’& Caiibiil, p 250. 
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A more general, but scarcely less significant, 
indication of their Israelitish origin, is discer- 
nible in one grand peculiarity, as contradistin- 
guished from the surrounding nations, — the 
purely patriarchal character of their manners 
and institutions. 

“We find (observes Mr. Elphinstone), among 
the western Afghdns, a sort of primitive sim- 
plicity, which reminds us rather of the Scriptural 
accoumts of the early ages, than of any thing 
which has been observed by moderns in nations 
where society is still in its infancy.” * 

Again : “ The independence of the Sirdars is 
maintained by the influence over their clans, 
which they derive from their birth, and from the 
patriarchal institutions of the Afghdn tribes.” f 
The patriarchal character belongs equally, or 
more strongly still, to the Eastern tribes ; of 
the chief of which Mr. Elphinstone remarks : 
“ The slender tie which holds their societies 
together, is derived from community of blood, 
and subordination to the representative of a 
common ancestor. Their government is patri- 
archal.” J 

These traits, in any case significant, become 
fixed and appropriated, when taken in conncc- 


* P. 389. 


t P. 402 


t P 377. 
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tion with Hebrew aspect and claims. Isolated 
in his mountains, the Afghan, in countenance 
and complexion, is equally unlike the Indian, 
the Tibetian, the Persian, and the Tartar, by 
whom he is surrounded. But the physiognomy 
which is thus foreign from all around him, finds 
its prototype in the most marked physiognomy 
of the whole human family, that of the Jcavs. 
Struck by the strong contrast, and strange iden- 
tity, of feature, we natiu-ally ask, Who are you ? 
He answers. We are Beni Israeel. We may 
refuse our belief, because we may refuse to be- 
lieve any thing ; but scepticism cannot change 
the physical characteristics of nations ; scepti- 
cism cannot unmake the countenance of the 
Jew. 

The Israelitish names of Afghan tribes or lo- 
calities already noticed, taken in their in.•^epa- 
rable connection Avith the national claim to an 
Israelitish origin, are significantly corroborative 
of that claim itself. Although the nomenclature 
of Afghanistan, however, as thus far examined 
into, is clearly hiblical altogether beyond the 
usage of Mahometan nations, it does not include 
the name or names of any of the lost tribes of 
Israel. It is Avith proportional interest, there- 
fore, that Ave come noAV, at length, to a denomi- 
nation upon Avhich there can be no mistake : a 

HI. T 
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patronyinie, whicb; in one of its derivatives, 
stands, in Scripture, as tbe representative of the 
whole Ten Tribes, and which is itself the com- 
mon synonyme for two of those Tribes, Ephraim 
and Manasseh. The reader will anticipate my 
return to the Afghan tribe denominated You- 
sopn-ziE, or The Tribe oe Joseph. Obvious and 
familiar, however, as the scriptural fact ought to 
be, it may be apprehended that, by many, it may 
not be borne in mind that “ The tribe of Joseph” 
is the scriptural equivalent for the two half 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh ; but appropri- 
ated pre-eminently, in the Apocalype, to the 
great Tribe of Ephraim. Thus, in Numbers, 
xiii. 8 and 11, we read, “Of the tribe of 
Ephraim, Oshea the son of Nun, — of the tribe 
of Joseph, namely, of the tribe of Manasseh, 
Gaddi the son of Sosi:” and in Revelation, vii. 
6 and 8, “ Of the tribe of Manasses were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Joseph were 
sealed twelve thousand : ” while, in Numbers 
xxxvi. 5, we find the two half tribes united, by 
Moses himself, under this common patronyntic : 
“ And Moses commanded the children of Israel, 
according to the, word of the Lord, saying, The 
tribe of the sons of Joseph hath said well.” 

The name of the great Afghdn tribe of Eusof 
or Emof-ziej “ the tribe of Joseph,” is, in point 
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of fact, the same with “ The tribe of Ephraim,” 
or The tribes of Ephraim ami Manasseh. My 
reason for believing it, here, to represent Ephra- 
im alone, is, as will appear hereafter, that the 
tribe of Manasseh is fomid elsewhere in India. 

The scriptural origin, and real significaiicy, 
of the Afghan denomination Eusofzyc, now 
brought definitely to light, is palpably of the 
very highest importance. For, in Ephraim, we 
virtually recover the ten lost tribes, of which 
Ephraim is the scriptural representative. Wliile 
we recover them practically, in the surrounding 
Afghdn tribes, who, as certainly as the Eusof- 
zies are “ the Tribe of Joseph,” are themselves 
the representatives of others of the lost Ton 
Tribes. But, if this be so, the question to what 
tribe or tribes they may, respectively, belong, is 
quite a subordinate consideration. 

From this recovery in the Eusof-zye, of the 
great lost ti’ibe of Ephraim, I pi’occcd to Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone’s account of that Afghan 
race. A few short extracts will suffice to show 
how far their character continues to throw light 
upon their origin, by its actual conformity witli 
the Scripture character of Ephraim. 

“ The original seats of the Eusof-zyes were 
about Gana and Noshky; the last of wliich 
places at least, is on the borders of the Dnshtce 
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Loot, or Great Salt Desert, and now held by the 
Beloches, under Kelauti Nusseer. 

“ The Eusof-zyes ha\ e possessed these coun- 
tries [their present seats] for upwards of three 
hundred years ; and though most of them have 
heard i/iai their origin is from the west*., few 
possess any knowledge of the original residence, 
and former foi’tunes, of their tribe.” t 

Speaking of the invasion of the Eusof-zye 
country by the first Mogul emperor, Baber |, our 


* The importance of the light arising from this paiticular Eiisof-zyc 
tradition will appear, when we come to the question, — How the Israelites 
of the Captivity came to migrate into Afghanistan and southein India, 
and fiom whence? 

f “The following account is extracted from ahibtoi) of the Eusof- 
Tiyes, written in a mixture of Pushtoo and Persian, m the year 1184 of 
the Hejiia (a. d. 1771). The original history is of considerable length; 
andj though mixed with such fables as the superstitious and romantic 
notions of the country suggest, it has a consistency, and an appearance of 
truth and exactness, which wottid entitle it to credit, even if it were not cor- 
roborated by the Emperoi Bauber, who is one of the principal actois in 
the events which it describes, and is besides one of the most correct his- 
toiians in Asia ” — Id p 330. 

I “ The kingdom of Caubul had fallen into the hands of the famou''. 
Emperor Bauber, who was then rising into notice Pie several times 
attacked the Eusofzyes, but made no great impression on them, as they 
always found a secure retreat among their hills. At last, Bauber made 
peace with them, and secured them m his inteiests, hy marrying a 
daughter of their Khaim, Bauber himself decribes these campaigns in 
his Commentaries, and confirms the story of Ins marriage f — Id, ib. 

These indubitable testimonies to the correctness, in the main, of the 
Eusof-zye history, reach beyond this history . they are a witness to the 
substantial truthfulness of Afghan tradition, and therefore, of their 
Hebrew origin. When wbat we can bring thus to a test proves to be 
fact, we have no right to reject what cannot be bi ought to a test. 
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author observes, “ The whole tribe was under 
one Khaun, during these conquests ; and his 
jjower seems to have been much greater tlnin 
what the modern Khauns enjoy. Tlie people, 
however, appear still to have been turbulent ami 
unruly.'’ 

“ In their behaviour to other tribes or nations, 
they appear to have united the ferocity and 
craft of savages, with the moderation of a more 
advanced stage of civilization.” 

“ It is hardly necessary to say that the Eusof- 
zyes set the king at defiance ; they boast of their 
independence of him, and scarcely consider tlie 
tribes under his government as Afghauns.” 

“ What has already been said, will have pre- 
pared the reader for the utmost weakness of tlie 
goveimment, if not for the absence of all govern- 
ment. A sense of independence, carried beyond 
the bounds which are essential to order, is cha- 
racteristic of all the Afghauns; but most of their 
governments are despotisms, when compared 
with that of the Eusof-zyes. 

“ I have hitherto been speaking of quarrels 
between different clans ; Avhich, one Avould think, 
would unite the members of eacli more strongly 
among themselves. No such effect, however, 
appears. Even within the clans, there is nothing 
like peace or concord; the slightest occasion 
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gives rise to a dispute, which soon turns into an 
aiFray.” 

“ The horrors of these domestic feuds are 
sometimes aggravated by a war with another 
Oolooss.” 

“ The Judoour, a numerous branch of the 
Eusof-zyes, who live east of the Indus, allow 
great power to their chiefs, and, in consequence, 
are exempt from the sttife and bloodshed which 
prevails among the other Eusof-zyes.” 

We have but to contemplate the spirit and 
conduct of rebellious Euphraim under David 
and his successors, and to remember that the 
Eusof-zyes call themselves ‘‘ the tribe of Joseph*, 
that is. The Tribe of Ephraim,” to see the cha- 
racter of the fathers reflected in the children's 
children ; the same turbulent, restless, and rebel- 
lious spirit, which characterized Israel in the 
wilderness ; and which led the prophet Hosea to 
describe, under an image borrowed from Sinai, 
Ephraim, even in the hour of her being “ carried 


Their patriarchal name is preseived in its piiiity in that of one of 
the two main branches of the Eusofzyes. “ The tribe of the Eusofzycs 
is divided into two gieat bracbes, Eusof, and Mundei ; the fiist of which 
acqtiiied Swaut, Punjeora, and Boonere; and the latter, the plain north 
of the Caubul river, with the \ alley of Chumla. The Eusof are again 
divided into three separate, and now independent clans, the Accoozyes, 
Mooblezyes, and Lawezyes; of whom the former obtained Swaut and 
Punjeora, and the two latter Booneie.” — Elphmstone, 
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away captive: For they are gone up to Assyria, 
a wild ass alone by himself.” 

From the foregoing delineations of tlie cha- 
racter, I pass to our author’s description of the 
present seats of the Eusof-zyes. rhe Eusof- 
zyes are a very numerous tribe, divided into 
many little communities, chiefly under demo- 
cratic constitutions. They possess the extensive 
country between the Otmaunkhail mountains and 
the Indus, Hindoo Coosh and tlie river of Caubul, 
composed of the northern part of the plain of 
Peshawer, and the valleys of Punjeora, Swaut, 
and Boonere. They also possess Drumtoor on 
the eastern side of the Indus.” “ The Eusof- 
zye part of the plain of Peshawer extemh aloiuj 
the hanks of the Indus, and the river of Caubul, 
from Torbela to Hushtnugger.” 

Having once identified the Eusof-zyes as 
“ The Ti’ibe of Joseph,” or of “ Ephraim,” we 
may reasonably take this Afghan tribe and ter- 
ritory, as the nucleus around wdiich wo may 
naturally look to recover fresh traces of Israe- 
iitish nomenclature ; possibly, even some vestiges 
of others of the lost tribes. Should any such 
evidences be still recoverable, it is very clear 
that the whole proof of the Israelitish origin 
claimed by the Afghans, must be greatly strength- 
ened and augmented. Having carefully ex- 
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amined, in Ptolemy and D’Anville, the borders of 
the Eusof-zye country with this special vie^Y, the 
result more than met my just anticipations. Of 
this my readers shall now be enabled to judge 
for themselves. 1. I found, in Ptolemy, on tlie 
Eusof-zye line of the Indus, the city of ’la-xyoufioc, 
or Isagurus (placed by him on the Indus near 
its confluence with the Bidaspes) ; a name wdiich, 
at once, identifies itself with Issachar, and dis- 
closes to us that lost Tribe, side by side with 
Ephraim, seated upon the Indus, at the com- 
mencement of the second century, in a city of 
their own foundation ; a geographical fact which 
carries back their first establishment in that 
locality far, though indefinitely, towards the 
Captivity. The Isagurus of Ptolemy re-appears, 
slightly modified or corrupted, in the Ashnagar 
of D’Anville, a town situated at the confluence of 
the Behat {Bidaspes?) or Hazard river with the 
Indus ; and on the border of the Eusof-zye dis- 
trict of lower Swat. 2. In the modern nomen- 
clature of the adjacent mountains, lying to the 
east of the Indus, D’Anville here supplies a further 
corroboration, as important as it is clear, and all 
the more important, because, heretofore, it has 
passed wholly unobserved ; I refer to liis Joud 
on Aloud Montagues,” The Mountains of the Jews, 
placed by him due east of Isagurus or Ashnagar ; 
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being the chain which bounds the celebrated 
valley of Cashmeer, on its western side. I ivould 
observe only, tliat the denomination Joiul or 
Aioud^ is applied indiscriminately, in the blast, 
to the whole Hebrew race ; as we see, at the pre- 
sent day, in the instance of the Black and WJnfe 
Jews of Cochin. Tlie fact, that tlie Hebrew rolls 
of Books of the Old Testament, still extant 
among the Black Jews of Malabar (as proved by 
an example now in my possession), written on 
sheets of red goat-skin, came to them/>o/n Ca.Ai- 
meer, at once proves the existence of an ancient 
Hebrew colonization in that valley, and explains 
D’Anville’s “ Montagues de Joud on Aioud.” 

3. On the opposite, or western side of the 
Eusof-zye country, occurs another territorial 
appellation, scarcely less indicative of Israelitish 
origin than that of Isuyums. Like this, it has 
hitherto escaped notice in this connection : 3 -et, 
if the verification prove correct, in it we recover 
another of the lost Tribes ; a Tribe, inoreoverj 
often joined, in the Old Testament, with Issa- 
char. The denomination for which I would 
now bespeak attention is Zahlestan ; a region of 
Afghanistan, whose boundaries, and chief loca- 
lities, are thus defined by D’Herbelot : 

“ Zahlestan. Nom d’une Province limitrophe 
de ITndostan. Elle est situde entre les Pro- 
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vinces de Khorassan au Septentrion, de Gaur a 
I’Occident, du Segestan au Midi, et des Iiides a 
rOrient. Les principales villes de cette Pro- 
vince, sont Gaziia, Bamian, Miimend, et quelques- 
uns y ajoutent Cabul, qui est la plus Septen- 
trionale; en y eomprenant mhne une partie de 
celles de la Province de Gaur” 

Whether the coincidence be regarded as de- 
signed, or casual, the territorial appellative Za- 
blestan, may legitimately be rendered, “ The 
land of Zebhlon.” The contraction, or corrup- 
tion of Zabulon-estan into Zabl-estan, is so easy 
and natural, that, so far as the names alone are 
concerned, the one may without hesitation be 
taken as the equivalent for the other. When to 
the common name of the region in question and 
of the lost tribe of Zebulun, we add the con- 
siderations, that its inhabitants, like all the Af- 
ghans, claim to be a portion of the lost Ten 
Tribes, calling themselves Beni-Israeel ; and that 
Zablestan is said to include a part of the pri- 
mitive seats of these self-named Israelites in 
Gaur, thus linking its inhabitants with the ori- 
ginal emigration ; there seems no reasonable 
ground of exception to the belief that Zabl-estan 
is the seat of the lost Tribe whose name it ap- 
parently preserves. 

The grouping of the existing evidences of 
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Israelitish nomenclature in Afghduistan at this 
stage of the argument, it is preserved, can 
hardly fail to arrest and tix the attention of the 
thoughful and unbiased reader. There remains, 
however, still untouched, one comprehensive 
proof; a proof combining and compacting to- 
gether all the rest, which had heretofore equally 
escaped the observation of others and my own. 
The proof in question and in conclusion is this, 
that the country itself was anciently denomi- 
nated, and is denominated to this day, from 
its immemorial inhabitants, the lost Tribes of 
Israel. 

It was not until I had completed the survey 
of Afghanistan, and the detail of evidences now 
laid before the reader, that my attention was 
recalled by it to one Ptolemaic name of a people^ 
which had always perplexed, without in the least 
enlightening me. The name, indeed, wa.s so 
general as to seem absolutely without any defi- 
nite meaning. In traversing the country upon 
Ptolemy’s Ninth Table, I had again and again 
passed it over as an unsolvible problem : for, in 
the entire field of his nomenclature, it stood 
alone. At last, as proofs for my argument 
accumulated, its connection with banished Israel 
suddenly broke upon my mind; and, where all had 
been hopeless obscurity, all instantaneously be- 
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came clear. The name was ’A^jo-tocJjuAo/, Aris- 
TOPHYLi, “ The Noble Tribes.” By Israel alone 
could such a title be appropriated, and to Israel 
alone could such a name he characteristically 
applied. But its appropriation by the lost Ten 
Tribes of Israel, “ The tribes of the Lord,” was, 
at once, Scriptural and natural ; while its appli- 
cation to them by the heathen geographer was 
only the natural and necessary consequence of 
its prior adoption by themselves as their rightful 
ethnonymic; a mournful remembrancer, even 
as “by the waters of Babylon they sat down 
and wept,” of their divinely ennobled race ! 
From thoughts like these I Avas, the next 
moment, awakened by a fresh discovery and 
restoration. Ptolemy disposes his Aristophyli 
in juxtaposition Avith his Kabolitae. The juxta- 
position of the two names first opened my eyes 
to their common meaning ; and to the fact, self- 
evident Avhen once adverted to, that the ancient 
Kabolitce are, literally, “The Tribes,” and the 
modern Kabul^ and Kabulistan, the city and 
country of “ The Tribes.” The name is simply 
from the Arabic term, kabUat, Tribus, 

“ A Tribe,” pi. JjU, kabail, Tribus, “ Tiibes.” 
The term is now, indeed, familiar to the English 
reader, from the French wars in Algeria, against 
. Abdel-Kader and “ The Kabyles.” 
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Like most discoveries of value, easy when once 
made, I may own that my only surprise was, 
that we should so long have been so near the 
light without seeing it. The true etymology and 
application of the terms KahoUtce, Kuhd, and 
Kabulistan, indeed, might still be disputed by 
“ word-catchers who live on syllables,” had not 
Ptolemy’s Aristophyli, “ The Koble Tribes,” 
happily come in to confute effectually, if not to 
silence, this class of objectors. 

The traditional claims of the Afghdns to be 
what they uniformly, as appears by cs'ery kind of 
evidence, style themselves, Beni-Israeel, or the 
main body, at least, of the lost Ten Tribes, thus 
far established by geographical proofs, ancient 
and modern, as well as by their oato topogra- 
phical nomenclature of their tribes and localities, 
it needs only a few Avords and extracts at once to 
establish (Avith Sir George Rose) their further 
claim, although one not adAmnced Iry themselves, 
to the prophetic title of “ The kings of the East.” 
This title, in point of historical fact, they liave, 
again and again, established for themselves, as 
conquerors and founders of mighty empires in 
the greatest countries in Asia. Not to AAWsto 
words upon Avliat is, or ought to be, knoAvu 
as a historical truism, I AAdll submit the proof 
in Mr. Elphinstone’s eloquent notices of the 
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conquests of two, only, of the great Afghan 
tribes. 

“ Such is the country of the Dooraunees, a 
tribe which still rules the whole of the AfFghaun 
nation ; whose government has been obeyed 
from the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea to that 
of the Ganges ; and the effects of whose power 
have been felt over Persm and Tartary ; and even 
at the remote capital (Poona, the capital of the 
Mahrattas) from which I write these pages.”* 

“ The Ghiljies were, in former times, by far 
the most celebrated of the Affghauns. In the 
beginning of the last century, this tribe, alone, 
conquered all Persia, and routed the armies of the 
Ottoman Porte. After a hard struggle, the third 
Ghiljie Icing of Persia was expelled by Nadir 
Shah ; but some of the tribe remained indepen- 
dent in that country, till very lately ; if, indeed, 
they are even now subdued. They inhabited 
Khubees and Numaumsheer, in the province of 
Kermaun. Some others still remain in Persia, 
mixed with the body of the people. The most 
famous that has appeared since the downfal of 
their own monarchy, was Azaud Nhuun Soli- 
maun Khail, Avho set up for king of Persia ; and 
is well known as the most formidable of Kereem 


* The Kingdom of Caubidf p. 396 

f See Hanway's Tratiels, and Jones's Histolre de Nadir Chah. 
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Khaim’s competitors. It is said, both by the 
Persians and Affghauns, that their long struggle 
for the throne ended in a faithful friendship ; 
and that Azaud lived for many years, in safety 
and honour, at the Court of his successful I’ival. 
The fact is consistent with Kerreem Khaun’s cha- 
racter ; and in a country where there is such a 
dearth of good faith and. generosity, one would 
fain hope that it is authentic.”*' 

Upon these statements I would now only 
remark, that, whether the facts stated bo, or be 
not received as fulfilments of the Prophecy, the 
Affghauns have triumphantly asserted, histo 
rically, their right to the prophetic title claimed 
for them by Sir George Rose, that of “ The 
Kings of the East.” 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INDICATIONS AND 
VESTIGES OP THE MIGRATION OF BANISHED 
ISRAEL EASTWARD. 

If the Afghan nation be, as has been thus 
far argued, the chief remnant of the lost Tribes 
of Israel, questions, in consequence, will arise, 
which it is reasonable to ask, and right, so far as 
practicable, to answer. The discovery of ba- 
nished Israel seated, as a great nation in Af- 


Elphin Stone y p p ^3 5, 4 3G. 
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gMnistan, inevitably (to all reflecting minds at 
least) suggests the inquiry, liow, when, and 
from whence they came there ? This inquiry, 
it is my next object and duty to institute and 
pursue. 

It is reasonably to be anticipated that, when 
nations migrate, ti'aces of their migration shall 
be found upon their ascertainable route. It 
may further be presumed, on equally rational 
grounds, that if the migrating nation be not 
wholly nomadic, and their migration be pro- 
longed into far-distant lands, traces of it will 
be legible, in after times, in the form of inter- 
mediate settlements and stations. Now, these 
antecedent probabilities pre-eminently hold in the 
case of the Ten Tribes, in their alleged transit, 
from “ the cities of the Medes,” to the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan; one district of which, Wa~ 
zarah, lying along the Helmund river, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has, fairly enough, conjectured to be 
identical with the country of Arsareth or Asareth, 
mentioned as their remote retreat by Esdras. 
As Mr. Elphinstone has not only doubted, but 
undertaken to disprove this conjecture, it be- 
comes necessary to inquire into his grounds of 
objection, and to see whether there may not 
exist still stronger grounds in favour of Sir 
William Jones’s theory, than this distinguished 
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man has advanced against it. It is only fair to 
give his objection in his own words. “ Ilis (Sir 
William Jones’s) first argument is drawn, from 
the resemblance of the name of Uazaureh to 
Arsareth^ the country whither the Jews are said 
by Esdras to have retired. Jlut this reasoning, 
which was never very satisfactory, is desti-oyed 
by the fact, that the Hazaurehs area nation^ wlio 
have but recently occcupied, and given their 
name to a part of Afghanistan.”* 

Now, not to dwell upon the uncertainty, in 
the East, of oral, or even of written information, 
upon points of this nature, after having examined 
more fully into the matter than either Mr. El- 
phinstone or Sir William Jones, I am prepared 
to prove that the name of Hazareth, and the 
nation of the Hazaurehs, are extant in Ptolemy, 
so far back as the second century of the Chris- 
tian era: the former, in the very district now 
named Hazara, on the banks of the Helmuud 
river ; the latter in that of Ptolemy’s Kasirotc/i, 
a people of the adjacent country of Segestun. 
Mr. Elphinstone (or rather his coadjutor Lieu- 
tenant Macartney) thus describes Hazara in con- 
nection with the Helmund: — “ This river is the 
greatest of the Khorasan rivers : it rises west oi‘ 


“ The Kingdom of Cuubuff p. 157. 
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Cabul, in the hill called Kohi Baha. Its course 
is south-west, through the Hazara country:'^ 
The Helmund of Elphinstone, it has been 
already shown, is the Bargomanis of Ptolemy. 
Now, if we recover, in the Alexandrine geogra- 
pher, the root of the name Hazara upon this 
river, the question at issue is at once disposed of, 
and disposed of in favour of Sir William Jones. 
For this restoration, I have only to refer 
the geographical reader to Ptolemy s Ninth 
Table, where he ^vill find upon his Bargomanis, 
or the Helmund, the city of Bar-Zaura: the 
prefix being merely the Syi’iac term, Bar {Sons) ; 
but the name itself, very plainly, Zawxh 
the article, Hazaura. 

We come now to the second point, the nation 
of the Hazaurahs, at the present day seated on 
the Helmund. In Ptolemy, as I have already inti- 
mated, we fiind this very name, and, it may well 
be presumed, this very nation, in his ILaa-sipwrat, 
Casirotce, a people of the neighbouring country of 
Segestan, adjoining, on the south, another tribe 
or nation, named, by him Alrdp-avopoq jEtymandei. 

Now, it is signally to be noted that, according 
to Mr. Elphinstone himself, the river Helmund, at 
this day, bears, also, the name of the Etymandee ; 


* “ The Kingdom of Cmilulf p. 663. 
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a fact which, at once, connects it with tlie yEtij- 
mandri of Ptolemy; and, in union with his Bar- 
Zaura^ marks the joint-migration of the adjoining 
tribes of Segestan, the Casirotce or IfazaureJis, 
and the Etymandri, at a period indefinitely prior 
to the second century, from Segestan to the 
Helmund.* Instead, therefore, of weakening, a 
strict geographical inquiry authenticates Sir 
William Jones’s “ first argument,” which is 
independently rendered probable on so many 
other grounds ; while it altogether breaks down 
the counter-argument of his accomplished op- 
ponent. 

Having thus prepared the way for the intro- 
duction of the passage in question from II. Es- 
dras, by proving that the name Asareth has 
existed from time immemorial in Afghanistan or 
its neighbourhood, in the district of Hazara., 


^ This two-fold emigration is marked by the two-fold nomenclature 
in the locality itself The river is named the Etymandcr, the country, 
Hazara; clearly owing to the Etyraandii giving their name to the om», 
and the Kasirotae to the other. The denomination Hazara is widely 
spread over Afghanistan. The liver of Cabul itself (the ancient 
Bidaspes) is, by D’Anville, styled “ Behat ou J/azarc,” 

The denomination claims special notice and attention m its etymo- 
logical bearing The Aiabic root j^^hazara^ signifies E>pulit, pro- 

scripsit, abegit, Expelling, prosci'ibhig, hani&hmg . and j n, Kvpuisus 

JT'Ji ’ 

abactus, Expelled, hanhhed. What more appropriate geneial name for 
hanUJied hmel^ It will presently be seen that a similar note of the 
Captivity existed, in Ptolemy’s age, in another Israelite quarter and seat 

u 2 
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and people of Kasirotce or Eazaras, this most 
remarkable passage can now, at length, for the 
first time, he submitted in full, with the advan 
tao-e to which it is really entitled, to the judg- 
ment both of the scientific, and of the general 
reader. Its extraordinary corroboration of^ bir 
George Rose’s view of the miraculous baptism, 
by passing through divided waters, which Is- 
rael was ordained invariably to undergo, is 
an undesigned coincidence with prophecy and 
sacred history, of such moment as to stamp whh 
the air of great historical authority the narrative 
in which it stands ; while it supplies fresh confir- 
mation, of a deeply interesting character, to the 
argument of that Right Honourable gentleman. 

Account of the Migration and Settlement of the 
Ten Tribes. 

“ And whereas thou sawest that he gathered 
another peaceable multitude unto him; those 
are the Ten Tribes, which were carried away 
prisoners out of their own land, in the time 
of Osea the king, whom Salmanasar, the king 
of Assyria, led away captive ; and he carried 
them over the waters, and so came they into 
another land. But they took this counsel among 
themselves, that they would leave the multitude 
of the heathen, and go forth into a further conn- 
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try, where never mankind dwelt. That they 
might there keep their statutes, -which they 
never kept in their own laud. And they eutei’ed 
iuto Euphrates by the narrow passages of the 
river. For the Most High then shewed signs 
for them ; and held still the flood till they VKre 
passed over. For, through that country, there 
was a great way to go, namely, of a year and a 
half; and the same region is called Asaeetii. 
Then dwelt they there until the latter time ; and 
now, when they shall begin to come, the Highest 
shall stay the springs of the stream again, that 
they m.ay go through: therefore sawest thou the 
multitude with peace.” — II. Esdras, xiii. 39 — 47. 


VESTIGES OF THE LOST TRIBES IN OTHER 
QUARTERS OF THE EAST. 

Afghanistan, however, although to all appear- 
ance the chief seat, is not the only settlement of 
the lost Tribes in the East. Apart from any 
remains in their first settlements on the river 
Gozan, or in the adjoining cities, a remnant still 
appears to be left near Hainadan, in Media. Si- 
milar fragments, in all probability, may exist in 
other parts ; while, according to the accounts 
given of themselves by the Je-ws in India, and 
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which, since the day of Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
have been fainiliar to the English reader, an 
Israelite population forms the older part of the 
Jewish settlements in Cochin and Malabar. 

The division of these Hebrew colonists, arising 
from physical discrepancy of countenance and 
colour, into “Black and White Jews,” is now 
generally known. It is also known, that, while 
the White Jews deduce their origin from colo- 
nists, who fled thither from Jerusalem upon the 
destruction of the city and temple by Titus, 
the Black Jews claim descent from Israelites of 
the Captivity, placed in Malabar, originally, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is further known, that the 
Jews of Cochin, more especially the Black Jews, 
allege themselves to have possessed, and still, in 
part at least, to retain in their possession, records 
of their own history, and of the history of their 
nation, from the time of the Babylonish Captivity 
to a comparatively recent period.* 


* In the Cochin MS. (presently to he noticed) these documents are dc- 
sciibed as wiitten, not in Hebrew, but in several Indian dialects, entitled 
there, “ The tongue of Al-Nadiz^ The Cmgali, The tongue of Malabar, and 
the Bisnagi,'^ i e. the dialects which, after Hebrew had ceased to be their 
living language, had become native to the Jews of India. So with the 
Afghans, the Pushtoo (appaiently a Taitar idiom), so with the ancestors 
of both, the Israelites of the Captivity, the Chaldee, leplaced the Hebrew. 
This IS the true answer to all scepticism founded on change of dialect among 
the Beni Israeel of Afghanistan The Jews of the Captivity had lost their 
Hebrew m seventy years, Les versions Chaldaiqucs dcvi?nuiit neces- 
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These reports, at length, awakened some in- 
terest at Calcutta ; and- gave rise to Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s two visits to Cochin ; who inquired into 
the circumstances on the spot, and was admitted 
to inspect some MS. remains. He has published 
the result of this inquiry and inspection. “ The 
White Jews had only the Bible written on parch- 
ment, and of modern appearance, in their Syna- 
gogue ; but I was informed that the Black Jews 
possessed, formerly, copies written on goat skins; 
and that in the Synagogue of the Black Jews, 
there was an old record chest, into which the 
decayed copies of the Scriptures had been thrown. 
I accordingly went to the Synagogue with a few of 
the chief men, and examined the contents; which' 
some of them said they had never looked at 
before, and did not seem greatly to value. The 
MSS. were of various kinds, on parchment, goat- 
skins^ and cotton paper.” * 


saires depuisla Captivite de Babylon ; paiceque les Juifs oublieient alors 
leur langue, et ne parl^ient plus que le Chalduen dans leurs synagogues. 
Apr^s la lecture d’un verse de la Bible en hebreu, un interprete le tra- 
duisait sur-le-champ en Chaldden, pour I’lntelligence des assistants, 
mais comrae il se tiouvait tres peu d’hommes en etat de traduire assez- 
vite en public, on piit le parti d’ecrire a loisir des versions en langue 
Chaldaique, pour la commodite des docteuis. De I’origine des Tar- 
gnms.^' — Labouderie ap, Biogr. Univers. art. Jonathan hen Uzziel 

We read this, and then wonder that the Afghans, if Israelites, have 
exchanged the Hebrew for the Pushtoo in 2500 years ! 

“Christian Researches,” p. 215., Sided., Edinb, 1812. The MSS on 
goats’ skins dyed red, are understood to be peculiar to the Black Jews, and 
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Dr. Buchanan’s account of the Black and the 
White Jews of Malabar, is so essential a pre- 
liminary to this branch- of the present subject, 
that I shall offer no apology for submitting it 
unabridged to the reader. 

“ Cochin, Feb. 4. 1807 

“ I have been now in Cochin, or its vicinity, 
for upwards of two months, and have got well 
acquainted with the Jews. They do not live in 
the city of Cochin, but in a town about a mile dis- 
tant from it, called J ews’ Town. It is almost wholly 
inhabited by the Jew^s, who have tAvo respectable 
Synagogues. Among them are some very re- 
spectable men, who are not ignorant of the 
present history of nations. There are, also, Jews 
here from remote parts of Asia ; so that this is 
the fountain of intelligence concerning that 'people 
in the East; there being constant communication 


aie said to have comcfiom Cashmeer. In lilustiation of the antiquity 
of this usage, and, consequently, of that of the Jewish colony amono- 
whom such a usage still obtains, I would here notice a lemaik of my 
friend, the Rev. Thomas Ilaitwell Horne, “that the Jews had the ait 
of dyeing the rani's skin red^ in the time of Moses” An ancient law of 
the Jewish Scribes directs the Law to be wiitten on skins of clean animals; 
VIZ. sheep, goats^ or calves. Hr. Kennicott quotes Wolfius, Bibliotheca 
Hebrasa, 4 97., for the fact, “ that Moses Pereyra affirmed, that he had 
found MS, copies of the Hebrew text in Malabar, for that the Jews, 
having escaped from Titus, betook themselves to the Blalabar coast, 
through Persia.” — Kennicott, 2nd, Dissert, p. 532,, Oxford, 1759. See 
Home, Introd. to Study of H. Set ipt vok ii, pp 90, 91 ; Gth edition, 
London, 1828. 
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by ships, with the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and the months of the Indus. 

“ The resident Jews are divided into two 
classes, called the Jerusalem, or White Jews, 
and the ancient, or Black Jews. The white Jews 
reside at this place. The Black Jews have, also, 
a Synagogue here ; hut the great body of that tribe 
inhabit towns in the interior of the Province. 

“ I have now seen most of both classes. My 
inquiries referred, chiefly, to their antiquity, 
their MSS., and their seniiments concerning the 
present state of their nation. 

“ The Jerusalem or White Jews. 

“ On my inquiry into the antiquity of the 
White Jews, they first delivered to me a narra- 
tive, in the Hebrew language, of their arrival in 
India, which has been handed down to them from 
their fathers ; and then exhibited their ancient 
brass plate, containing their Charter and free- 
dom of residence, given by a king of Malabar. 
The following is the narrative of the events re- 
lating to their first arrival : — 

‘“After the Second Temple was destroyed, our 
fathers, dreading the conqueror’s rage, departed 
from Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, women. 
Priests, and Levites, and came into this land. 
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There were among them men of repute for learn- 
ing and wisdom ; and God gave the people 
favour in the sight of the king who, at that time, 
reigned here; and he granted them a place to 
dwell in called Cranganore. He allowed them a 
patriarchal jurisdiction within the district, with 
certain privileges of nobility ; and the royal 
grant was engraved, according to the custom of 
those days, on a plate of brass. This was done in 
the year from the creation of the world 4250 
(a. d. 490.) ; and this plate of brass we still have 
in possession. 

“ ‘ Our fathers continued at Cranganore for 
about a thousand years ; and the number of 
Heads who governed were 72. Soon after our 
settlement, other Jews followed us from Judea ; 
and, among these, came that man of great 
wisdom. Rabbi Samuel, a Levite of Jerusalem, 
with his son. Rabbi Jehuda Levita. They brought 
with them the silver trumpets, made use of at the 
time of the Jubilee, which were saved when the 
Second Temple was destroyed ; and we have 
heard from our fathers, that there were engraven 
upon those trumpets the letters of the Ineffable 
Name. 

“ ‘ There joined us, also, from Spain, and other 
places, from time to time, certain tribes of Jews, 
who had heard of our prosperity. But, at last, 
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discord arising among ourselves, one of our chiefs 
called to his assistance an Indian king, who came 
upon us with a great army, destroyed our houses, 
palaces, and strong-holds; dispossessed us of Cran- 
ganore, killed part of us, and carried part into cap- 
tivity. By -these massacres, we were reduced to a 
small number. Some of the exiles came and dwelt 
in Cochin, where we have remained ever since, 
sutfering great changes from time to time. 

“ ‘ There are among us some of the children of 
Israel (Beni Israel) who came from the country 
of Ashenaz, from Egypt, from Isoba {_Zobe in 
Afghanistan ?J, and other places ; besides those 

WHO EOBMEELT INHABITED THIS COUNTEY.’ 

“ The native annals of Malabar (proceeds Dr. 
Buchanan) confirm the foregoing account, in the 
principal circumstances, as do the Mahomedan 
histories of the later ages ; for the Mahomedans 
have been settled here in great numbers, since 
the eighth century. 

“ I now requested they would show me their 
brass plate. Having been given by a native 
king, it is written, of course, in the Malabar lan- 
guage and characters, and is now so old that it 
cannot be well understood. The Jews preserve 
a Hebrew translation of it, which they presented 
to me ; but the Hebrew itself is very difficult ; 
and they do not agree among themselves as to 
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the meaning of some words. I have employed, 
by their permission, an engraver at Cochin to 
execute a fac-simile of the original Plate on 
copper. 

“ There is no date to this document, further 
than what may be collected from the reign of 
the Prince, and the names of the royal witnesses. 
Dates are not usual in old Malabaric writings. 
One fact is evident^ that the Jews must have existed 
a considerable time in the country, before they could 
have obtained such a grant. 

“ The Black Jews. 

“ It is only necessary to look at the counte- 
nances of the Black Jews, to be satisfied that 
their ancestors must have arrived in India, many 
ages before the White Jews. Their Hindoo com- 
plexion, and their very imperfect resemblance to 
the European Jews, indicate that they have been 
detached from the parent stock in Judea, many 
ages before the Jews in the West; and that there 
have been intermarriages with families not Israe- 
litish. I had heard that those Tribes, which had 
passed the Indus, have assimilated so much to the 
customs and habits of the countries where they 
live, that they may be sometimes seen by a tra- 
veller without being recognized as Jews. In the 
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interior towns of Malabar, I was not always able, 
to distinguish the Jew from the Hindoo. 

“ The White Jews look upon the Black Jews 
as an inferior race, and as not of a pure caste ; 
which plainly demonsti’ates that they do not 
spring from a common stock in India. 

The Black Jews communicated to me much 
interesting intelligence, concerning their bre- 
thren, the ancient Israelites, in the East : tra- 
ditional, indeed, in its nature ; but, in general, 
illustrative of true history. They recounted the 
names of many other small colonies, resident in 
Northern India, Tartary, and China; and gave 
me a written list of sixty-five places. I con- 
versed with those who had lately visited many of 
these Stations, and were about to return again. 
The Jews have a never ceasing communication with 
each other in the East. Their families, indeed, 
are generally stationary, being subject to de- 
spotic Princes ; but the men move much about 
in a commercial capacity; and the same indi- 
vidual will pass through many extensive coun- 
tries. So that, when anything interesting to the 
nation of the Jews takes place, the rumour will 
pass rapidly throughout all Asia.” * 


* “ Christian Researches,” pp 1 98, 1 99. 
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Since Dr. Buchanan’s day, the interest awak- 
ened by his Publication had been sutFered gra- 
dually to subside ; until it seems to have given 
place to a spirit of sceptical questioning, often 
too prevalent among our countrymen in India, 
both as to the alleged antiquity of the Jewish 
settlements in Malabar, and, still more, as to the 
title of the Black Jews to belong, in any sense, 
to the stock of Israel.* This spirit has, of late, 
been carried so far, as to represent the Jews of 
Malabar generally to be so lost in ignorance, as 
to know absolutely nothing of their own history ; 
and to be altogether incapable of giving any 
credible account of themselves to others, from 
the total absence of written documents of any 
character or value, or rather from the total ab- 
sence of historical documents of any kind. 

In the face of such allegations, the right- 
minded reader will learn, with a surprise and 
pleasure equal to my own, the circumstances 

* A better spirit, with juster views, is to be found in the publications 
of professed physiologists. Thus, in Pickering’s “ Races of Man,” we 
meet the following fair notice of the Jews of Malabar . There exists, 
on the coast of Malabar, a race of Jews, which is known by the name of 
‘White Jews;’ and who, from documents in their possession, appear to 
have migrated to India soon after the destrucfon of the Temple by 
Titus; but who still resemble European Jews in features and com- 
plexion. The White Jews are at Mattachen, a town of Cochin. On the 
Malabar coast, to which reference has just been made, is a second colony 
of Jews, perfectly black.” — T. C. BaU, M. D. « 07 i the Animal Kingdom, 
and Unity of the Species,” ap. dickering. 
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which first led me to enter on the present in- 
quiry, and which have laid open to me an en- 
tirely new field of research and investigation. 

It is now about three years, since a clerical 
friend * placed in my hands two MS. Hebrew 
Rolls, neAvly brought from India by his brother- 
in-law, an otficer in the Indian Navy.f Both 
manuscripts were specimens of exquisite calli- 
graphy, executed, alike, upon the finest ma- 
terial. One of these Rolls was Avritten on fair 
parchment, and consisted of tAvelve sheets (or 
forty-three pages) : the other aa'rs written on 
red goat-skin, and contained six sheets (or 
tAventy-three pages. For the honour of the 
JeAVS of Malabar, and the confusion of their gain- 
sayers, I have to add, that both manuscripts 
came from the JeAvish treasury at Cochin ; and 
were pi-esented to the Officer from Avhom my 
friend i-eceived them, by no other than the 
Jewish high priest. 

Recovered from my first surprise, I examined 
the two manuscripts. The lesser Roll, that on 
dyed goat-skin (a MS. apparently of some, an- 
tiquity) proved to be a copy of the Canonical 
Book of Esther. Its material shoAved it to have 


^ The Rev. X M. Chapman, Rector of Tendiing, foimerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 

I* Captain Kirby, I, N. 
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been a manuscript of the Black Jews or Israel- 
ites. The larger Roll proved to be a History of 
the Jews of Cochin and Malabar, from the time 
of the Babylonian Captivity down to the succes- 
sive settlements of the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the English, in Hindostan. 

The red goat-skin Roll triumphantly vindi- 
cated the statements of Dr. Buchanan, respect- 
ing the MSS. in the possession of the Black 
Jews. I'he parchment Record opened a field of 
view, as prolonged and wide as it was new and 
interesting. This manuscript, indeed, made no 
pretensions to antiquity. It was obviously quite 
modern. And being modern, it completely re- 
futed the charge that the Cochin Jews were 
wholly illiterate. The history which it con- 
tains, purports to be a compilation only; but a 
compilation drawn up from original sources, of 
the best authority, and the highest antiquity : 
namely, from records formerly deposited in the 
Treasury of Cochin, engraven upon brazen or 
copper Tablets, the most ancient of which dated 
from the era of Nebuchadnezzar himself; and 
which were continued in unbroken series, the 
elder in Hebrew, the later in the language and 
characters of Malabar; until, having escaped 
the bigotry of the Portuguese, the whole con- 
tents of the Treasury in these precious relics 
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were plundered by the Dutch, so recently as the 
year 1774, and carried away to be deposited in 
the Treasury of Amsterdam (of the Dutch India 
House ?). , The Dutch Governor (Muntz), the 
author of this spoliation, is visited with the re- 
probation due to such an outrage, in the Cochin 
Manuscript ; which goes on, at the same time, 
to apprize its readers how the calamity was re- 
paired. Upon due consultation among the Jews 
of Cochin, a deputation, composed of learned 
Rabbis, was foi’med, and sent to Amsterdam ; 
for the purpose, on obtaining leave, of making 
transcripts of their copper Tablets, in order to 
compiling, from these, the history contained in 
the Cochin Roll. The object proposed by this 
Embassy, it is stated in the Manuscript, was 
fully accomplished. And its earliest history 
purports to be simply translations, not, indeed, 
of the original copper Tablets of the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which had long become il- 
legible, for the most part, from the rust of time, 
but from translations in later copper Tablets, in 
the Malabaric idiom* ; of those original Records. 


* The use of Tablets, in Malabar, as the receptacula of their reeoids 
receives curious confirmation from a carved wooden Tablet, now in my 
hands, and brought to England by Captain Kiiby, together with the 
Rolls. It IS an ova] mural tablet, from a ruined mosque, of an early 
period. The inscription, which completely fills it, is in flourished cha- 
racters, deeply and richly carved most clearly legible, in one sense; but 
ITI. X 
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Some of the particulars of this first period of 
the Captivity, are of an interest so new, and 
sometimes so appalling*, as to awaken, at once, 
the liveliest and the most painful emotions. 
But it was always to be remembered that these 
accounts, as we have them, are only Rabbinical ; 
and that Rabbinical accounts, whether deserv- 
edly or undeservedly, are always taken, not with 
a grain only, but with a bushel of salt. J ust or 
unjust, I could not quell this prejudice ; or, could 
I quell it within my own mind, I could not quell 
it in the minds of others. In this difficulty, it 
struck me that one resource, and one resource 
only, remained : namely, to collate the historical 


(to me at least) perfectly illegible in another. The record, I presume, 
is in the Malabaric idiom, so often referred to in the Cochin Koll, under 
the title of “The tongue of Al-Nadiz.” The characteis resemble the 
Cufic, but are so flourished as to baffle ordinary skill. 

The Arabic root nadiz, signifies Exivity uti una res ex altera, 

“ Going forth, one from another.'^ Can this “Tongue of Al-Nadiz’* 
have reference to the Jewish colonists of Malabar, who went forth thither 
from another, and far-distant land ? Can it be their Fatois in a strange 
country? 

* Thus, it is stated, that the Levites weie persecuted more cruelly 
than any other of the Israelites. And as an example of this, and in 
explanation of the 139th Psalm, it is mentioned, that it was after order- 
ing their fingers to be cut off, and thus rendering it impossible for the 
unhappy captives to use their harps, that Nebuchadnezzar and the 
ministers of his cruelty cried out in mockery, “ Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion ’ ’* This is so like one of the refinements of Eastern tyranny, 
and so unlikely to be invented, that it seems to carry its own con- 
firmation. 
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and geographical accounts of this Cochin history, 
with the history and geography of heathen, Ma- 
hometan, and Christian authorities. The thought 
once conceived, upon this course I, at once, de- 
termined. The results, now to be submitted in 
the following pages, were as satisfactory in them- 
selves, as they were decisive in vindicating the 
much-traduced authority of Jewish history and 
tradition. Of this the reader will now become 
the judge. 

SKETCH OF SOME OF THE PEINCIPAL CONTENfS OF 
THE COCHIN HEBREW ROLL. 

In its narrative of events subsequent to the 
Captivity, this Jewish history draws a clear line 
of demarcation between the fortunes of the Israe- 
lites and those of the Jews. The tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, it states, were dispersed 
abroad throughout all the nations of the earth : 
but the ten tribes, with exception of the colonies 
planted by Nebuchadnezzar (as will hereafter 
appear) in Southern India and Spain, remained 
fixed in their first seats along the river Samba- 
tioun, until, in process of time, having increased 
and multiplied there, they migrated gradually, 
some in the direction of the Caspian, others be- 
yond the borders of Media and Persia, appa- 
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rently eastward, in the direction of Chinese 
Tartary. The tribes of Simeon, Ephraim, and 
Manasseh, are represented to have settled on the 
Caspian, in the country of the Chozar Tartars*; 
where they became seated in the city or cities of 
a region named Mahhe. In these, their new 
seats, the three Tribes in question became a for- 
midable and ferocious Tartar nomade people; 
celebrated for the number and excellence of 
their horses ; and dreaded for their prowess, not 
in regular, but in predatory warfare. In the 
language of Prophecy, realized in Tartar his- 
tory, it is said of them, “ One man could chase a 
thousand.”! 


!'x “ly D’n Dm Dnttt pXD nuin ''fm pjjdb’dde'i • 

ncj'Dm D'ntJ'y p dd inp' nm npn 

And, again 

Dm "153 m 

I'xi Dnx UD iDim D'dii 'mw didid 'isya Dm mnpi ej'qj 
? i‘?x nnx nan^D'iiDj oni dh'd^x ax 'd am dd an^? 
nD px nnno Dinn '-nna dddie' am ide'E'' dde'd x^fu t 

P 33 

May not the :$ayapr€oi, Sagarti, of Ptolemy, and his mount Zaypos, 
Zagrus, in Media, be denominations derived from the Tribe of Issachar ? 
A city named "Zapaica, Saraca, lies near. 

f Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh (to whom may be added Reuben 
and Zebulon, also noticed by Eldad), as thus described, exactly correspond 
in circumstances, character, and habits, with the Uzbeks, inhabiting the 
same regions of Tartary, as described by Mr Elphinstone , and the cor* 
respondence accredits the Jewish account. “ In Khwarizur, and the coun- 
tries between Bokhara and the Caspian Sea, the wandering tribes greatly 
preponderate. They breed sheep, camels, and horses ; and so numerous are 
the latter that there is scarcely a man m Toorkestaun so indigent as to 
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While the great tribe of Joseph, in both its 
branches, is stated to have thus established itself 
in these parts, that of Issachar, on the other 
hand, is represented to have wandered, appa- 
rently in a north-eastern direction, until it set- 
tled in the mountains of Tohoos ; a region de- 
scribed as beyond the bounds, or as under the 
rule, of the Empire of the Medes and Persians. 
In this hill country, Issachar, like Ephraim and 
Manasseh, grew up into a great Tartar horde ; 
only, instead of a warlike and predatory, they 
are described as a peaceful, pastoral people, 
well versed in the precepts of the Leav of Moses ; 
living upon the products of their numerous flocks 
and herds ; and largely supplied with men-ser- 
vants and maid- servants ; so exemplary in their 
manners, that theft w'as unknown among them j 
and so pacific in their habits, that the butcher’s 
knife was their only swmrd. 

Now it is obvious to remark the singular and 
striking correspondence between the national cha- 
racter ascribed, by the J ews themselves, to the first- 
named three Israelitish Tribes, and the national 


walk on foot. As might be expected m such a people, the Uzbeks pro- 
duce swarms of light cavalry, and are renowned for their exertions in 
predatory war.” — P.471 The names alone excepted, this is the very 
picture of the Tribes in question drawn by a Jewish writer. For who- 
ever was the author, the description was written by a Jew. 
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character of the tribes of Afghanistan, indeed of 
the whole Afghdn race. Its application to the 
JEusof-zyes, or “ Tribe of Joseph,” as aheady de- 
lineated, is above all renaarkable. 

But, however strong this national resem- 
blance, not only does the Jewish account of 
those Israelite Tribes of the Captivity rest, for so 
far, wholly upon Rabbinical authority ; but parts 
of it, at least, are derived from a source whose 
credibility has been assailed by all the learned of 
Europe from Bartolozzi down. The learned 
reader will, at once, anticipate the references, in 
the Cochin Roll, to the letter of Rabbi Eldad, 
the Danite, describing his pilgrimage in quest of 
his brethren, the lost Ten Tribes, for the pur- 
pose of visiting and preaching to them ; and his 
discovery of their settlements among the Cho- 
zars, and in other parts of Tartary. By Barto- 
lozzi and his successors, the account purporting 
to be given by this Eldad of his voyage and its 
results is considered so incredible, as to be be- 
neath serious criticism. Not only has the age 
in which he lived (confessedly unknown) been 
variously conjectured*; but his voyage has been 


* While some authorities bring down the date of Eldad and his pil- 
gumage as low as the 12th, and others carry it back to the Sth century, 
the real difficulty of the chronology has wholly escaped the conflicting 
critics themselves. The time in which Eldad flourished, if determinable 
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more than doubted*, and his very existence de- 
nied. His report, above all, of the prosperity 
and prowess of the wandering Israelites, is 
scoffed at by Bartolozzif with a truly Papal ran- 
cour : it is the rancour of the Inquisition. 

Yet, whether Eldad the Danite voyaged, or 
wrote, or lived at all, thus much is sure, that his 
report of the existence of a great Hebrew colony 


at all, must, it surely is clear, be determined by his Genealogy, This 
Genealogy, containg S8 generations from Jacoby would place Eldad, 
neither in the 1 2th century, nor m the 8th, but before the Christian era 
itself, about the time of Gamaliel ! He is affirmed to have been of the 
lineage of Aholiah, in this degree of descent from Jacob. In the abstract 
there would be no incredibility in this. But where, at that period, was 
the Empire of the Chozar Tartars? I meddle no further with such 
endless genealogies,” than as they thus expose the shallowness and ob- 
tusencss of sciolists who would erect themselves into critics. 

* The reality of the voyage has never yet been tested by the names of 
its geographical localities: yet one of the first localities mentioned supplies 
one striking veiification, and conducts to more. Assuming, as may be 
assumed with good probability, the Gozan or Sambatioun to be the 
same with the river Cyrus, which flows into the Caspian, and near which 
stood Ptolemy’s city of GaiuamOy the shipwreck of Eldad and his com- 
panion occurred in that sea. When cast on shore, it is stated, that they 
landed among a people named Amagu7n, The name and site 

tally accurately with the Map^tay??, Margiana, of Ptolemy, and bis river 
MdpyoSf Margus, the seat of the Mapytavoi, Margiam, on the southern 
coast of the Caspian, adjoining the country of the Chozars. The people 
of Amargum are stated to be blacks; and Ebn Haukal makes the 
same statement respecting one branch of the Chozars. 

f Itaque ultra hunc fluvium, quern Sabbationem esse volunt plerique 
Judasi, etiam hodie, in multitudine maxima Juda&os ibi inhabitare. 
Reges habere prtepotentes et alia futilia, ubi imaginatum est in supra 
narrata Epistola Eldadis Danitis videre est. — T. i p. 120. (Conf, p. 115 . 
for his exhaustion of the vocabulary of abuse. The Empires founded 
by the Afghans are the death-blow to all such empty declamation.) 

X 4 
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araong the Chozar Tartars, is as certain as any 
historical fact in the annals of the world. Ey 
every kind of evidence it is ascertained, and by 
every class of author* it is admitted, that a large 
proportion of the Chozar Tartars were Jews or 
Israelites, professing the Jews’ religion, and prac- 
tising the rite of Circumcision. Nay, more than 
this, it is further and undeniably known, that 
the Royal Family, in this great Tartar tribe, 
were Jewsf; that the Chagan or king of the 


* As I am about to quote largely from one of the first scientific 
authoiities of his time, the celebrated Ibn Haukal, it may be desiiable 
to give the general reader some piecognition of this gieat geogiaphcr 
“ Haucal, plus correctement .EaoMcdZ (Aboul Cacem Mohammed Ben), 
nomine aussi El Haoucaly^ voyageui et gcographe Arabe, natif de 
Baghdad, parcourut et decrivit, au milieu du IV®* siecle de I’Hegire 
(X'** de Tere vulg.), toutes les possessions des Musulmans en Asie, en 
Europe, et en Afrique. II commen9a ses voyages en partant de Baghdad, 
le jeudi 7 de Ramadhan, 331 CMai 943 de J. C.), II dtait alors dans 
toute la force, et I’effervescence de la jeunesse ; ce voyageur a parcouru 
les terres et les mers. Son ouvrage entier est intitule K^tdh dl Megdlek 
071 el Memdlek^ Ce titre, quoique piolixe, et merae ambitieux, est 
pleinement justifi4 par le contenu de I’ouvrage. Nous n’en connaissons 
pas de ce geure, sans excepter meme la Geographic d' Aboul- Ftdd^ dans 
la quelle il est fiequemment cite, qui renferme autant de faits neufs, 
impoitans, et d*une incontestable authenticiie , puisque I’auteur raconte, 
presque toujours, ce quhl a vu, ou, au moms, ne paile qu’upres de bonnes 
autorites — Biographic (Jnivei selle^ art. Ibn Haucal. 

t Of the Sea of Khosr {Chozar) or the Caspian, 

After one passes Moukan, to Herbend, for two days’ 

jouiney the country is Shirwan, from that Seminder, 

fourteen days’ journey, and from Seminder to Atel This A tel 

i« a certain river, which comes from Rous, Bulgur. 
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Chozars was always chosen, by birth or election, 
from this Jewish stock ; and that, however other 
offices of honour might be open to the nation 
generally, Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan, a 


^ One half of this river belongs to the western side, the other to the 
eastern. The sovereign of Atel resides on the western side he is styled 
King, and surnamed JBauL Here are many tents ; and in this 

country there are but a few edifices of clay, such as bazais (maiket- 
places) and bathing-houses. In these territories aie about ten thousand 
Mussulmans. The king’s habitation is at a distance from the shore, it is 
constructed of burnt bricks ; and this is the only building of such 
mateiials in all the country; they will not allow anybody but the king 
to erect such a dwelling. 

“ The city of Atel has four gates. One of those gates faces the river ; 
another looks towards Iran, in the direction of the deseit. The king of 
this country is a Jew; he has m his train four thousand Mussulmans, and 

Khozdrs (Christian Chozars), and Idolaters; hut his pnn-^ 
cipal people are Jews And this king has twelve thousand soldiers in his 
service, of whom, when one dies, another person is immediately chosen 
into his place ; and they have no other commandei but him. And this 

king has under him nine magistrates, or judges Cadkis) , 

these are Mussulmans, Jews, Christians, and Idolaters.*’ The smallest 
in number of the inhabitants of this country are the Jews , the greatest 
in number are the Mussulmans and Christians * but the lung and his chief 
officers are Jews. There are magistrates of each religion ; and when they 
sit in the tribunal of j'ustice, they are obliged to report to the king all 
that passes, and to bring back his answer and opinion, and to put his 
sentence into execution The principal persons of Atel are Mussulmans 
and merchants : their language is like that of the Turks ( c ^ ^ \ or Tartars'), 
and is not understood by any other nation. 

In^^, Khozai, there is a certain city called Asmed. — In 

this town are many Mussulmans — The king is a Jew, in friendship with 
the Padshah (or Jewish king) of Khozar, and on good terms with the 

Padshah of^^ Serir. — “ The Oriental Geography of Ehn Uaukal,\ 
Str William Ouseley's Trawsteott, pp. 1 83— -187. 
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mixed population as they were, none save a Jew 
of the Royal House could ascend the golden 
throne of the Chozars. So unalterable was this 
rule, that (as Ebn Haukal informs us in the 
tenth century), on the death of the Khan, a 
Jewish mendicant would be taken from the mar- 
ket-place to succeed him, if he happened to be 
of the Royal Family, and to be next of kin.* 
Now, it is not more certain that Rome was not 
built in a day, than that this state of things 
could have arisen only in the long lapse of ages. 
In other words, the Jews or Israelites of the 
Captivity, every where a proscribed and perse- 
cuted race, must have long, very long, lived, 
and prospered, and acquired power among the 
Chozars, prior to their becoming, thus, their 
hereditary Rulers. That they did so become, 


* " The king [of the Chozars] is styled^;,;. Khacaa of 

Khozr. So absolute is the authority of this sovereign, and so implicitly 
are his commands obeyed, that if it seemed expedient to him that one of 
his nobles should die, and if he said to him, “ Go and kill yourself,” the 
man would immediately go to his house, and kill himself accordingly. 
The succession to the Khacanship being thus established in the same 
family , when the turn of the inheritance arrives to any individual of it, 
he IS conhrmed in the dignity, though he possess not a single dirhem. 
And I have heard from persons worthy of belief, that a certain young 
man used to sit in a little shop, at the public maiket-place, selling petty 
articles ; and that the people used to say, ‘ When the present Khacan 
shall have departed, this man will succeed to the throne.’ But the 
young man was a Mussulman, and they give the Khacanship only to 
Jews.” — Ib. pp. 188 — 190. 
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we learn, alike from their own Sephor Cosri, or 
Booh of Cosri, and from the Travels of the great 
Arab Geographer, Ebn Haukal. This one his- 
torical fact, not only rivals, but far surpasses 
any thing advanced in the letter ascribed to 
Eldad ; but Eldad was a Jewish Eabbi, and there- 
fore his account is i-ejected ; Ebn Haukal was a 
Mussulman and a man of science, and therefore 
his account is received. 

From the sixth to the’ tenth century, the 
Chozars were the lords of central Asia. “ The 
power of the Chozars (says Mr. Gibbon) pre- 
vailed in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. 
They were known to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, 
under the name of Kosa, to the Chinese them- 
selves.” Their alliance was courted, and their 
hostility dreaded, by the rival Empires of Borne 
and Persia. Such is the people of whom we 
learn so early as the tenth century, that, from 
time immemorial, their sovereigns had been 
Jews. This one historical fact carries back the 
Hebrew colonization of their country far towards 
the era of the Babylonish Captivity for its expla- 
nation. 

On first reading the narrative of the Cochin 
Manuscript, I did not, however, recall, or so 
much as mentally advert to, these historical evi- 
dences. I reflected only that the account was 
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Eabbinical ; and that its authority could be 
established, only by wholly independent his- 
torical or geographical proofs. I resolved, 
therefore, to test its Israelite topography and 
nomenclature, by collation with the topography 
and nomenclature of Ptolemy. 

The first point to be determined was the ex- 
istence, and the site, of the famed Eabbinical 
river, the Sambatioun. This river, so celebrated 
in the writings of the Eabbins, had, because said 
by them to flow through the land of Cush, been 
transported, by their Christian commentators, to 
Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, and preposterously con- 
founded with the Nile. This monstrous trans- 
position (the offspring, be it observed, of the 
ignorance, not of the Eabbins, but of their cen- 
sors) afforded, of course, ample scope for ridicule 
and raillery. I was too well aware, however, 
that, by the land of Cush, Scripture and the 
Jews understand, not Ethiopia, but Chuzistan, to 
be at all misled in the matter. I resolved, at 
once, to consult the Media of Ptolemy ; on the bare 
possibility of discovering there any trace of the 
name Sambatioun. The reader, probably, will 
share my pleasure and surprise, when the very 
first name, in Ptolemy’s Vth. Table, of a people 
on the confines of Media beyond the Euphrates 
and Tigris, was that of the ’^a.^Sdroi, or Sam- 
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BAT^. The Sambatioun of the Jews, it followed, 
was simply the Gozan* of Scripture, and very 
probably, as already suggested, the same with 
the Cyrus, a river of Media, running north, into 
the Caspian, f 

From this first verification, I passed forthwith 
to Ptolemy’s land of the Chomari, or sons of 
Gomar, the country of the Chozars, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian, in quest of possible 

** Ptolemy has the city of Tav^auia, Gauzama, in Media, near the 
river Cyrus, towards the Ca^^pian This may be the Gozan of Scripture. 
If so, the river Gozan, or Sambatioun, flowed north into the Caspian. 
Thebarga, on Mount Zagros^ may possibly, be the Scriptural Habor. 
Tt lies close to the SamhatcB. 

Supposing the river near Ptolemy’s Gauzania to be the Sambatioun, 
its course tallies with that of Eldad’s alleged journey and voyage, which 
was certainly in the direction of the Caspian. 

Thehura^ in the country of Ptolemy’s Sambatas, the central seat of 
the Ten Tribes, may (perhaps prefeiably to Thebarga) be Hahor, and 
ThelbCi on the Tigris, Haleb, The only clear coincidence, howevei, is 
Gauzama for Gozan, 

The identity of the Sambatioun with “ the river Gozan,” is affirmed 
by the Jews themselves. Thus, R. Moses, quoted by R. Elias, in his 
Treatise called Tisbi, has these words, “lilJ Chi hit nehar 

Ghozan, Quoniam ipsa (Sambation) est flumen Gozan.” — R, 'EUas^ ap, 
Bartoloco., Bihhoth, Magn. Babb, tom i. p. 120. Bartolocci adds the 
confession, Solum unum, Abrahamum Peiitzolum, adinveni, qui Samba- 
tionam fiuvium distmguit a Gozan 

f The Targum on the Pentateuch, ascribed by the Jews to Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel, contains a passage which, were its authority less doubtful, 
would tend to identify the Sambatioun with the Cyrus 

jono lUpVoKi ba nnru hv jiann pta pna pnb 'T'3 j?n 

« Paciam miracula ipsis (Israelitis) tempore quo abibunt in cap- 
tivitatem ultra flumina Babylonise, et ascensus eos faciani inde, et com- 
morari faciam ultra fluvium Sambation,”— Bartoloc, tom, i. p. 1 16. 
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traces of the lost Tribes of Ephraim and Manas- 
seh. When almost the first name that met my 
eye, was that of Tos-Manassa, toot-M ooavao-o-a*, 
“ The far-banished Manasseh,” Following up 
this most unexpected restoration, I observed, far 
north of his Tos-Mannassa, a people styled by 
Ptolemy the Macha-geni, or people of MacJia ; 
being the very name given, in the voyage of 
Eldad, as the seat of the three lost Tribes of 
Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh. And, on a 
river which flows from the mountains of the Ma- 
cha-geni, I next found, in D’Anville, a fresh and 
clear mark of Israelite colonization in the city or 
town of Ashor (the seat, seemingly, of the Aorsi 
of Ptolemy), preserving, to this day, the name 
of a fourth Israelite Tribe. The names of Esther, 
and Esther-abad, the river and city of Esther, in 
the Province bearing the same Iraelite name, 
supply fresh land-marks, in D’Anville, of Hebrew 
colonization. While all these marks receive light 
and confirmation from the unquestionable fact, 
that we are here walking in the foot-marks of a 
known Hebrew population : the Jewish, or Israe- 
litish portion of the Chozar Tartars, f 


♦ The Palatine MS., missing the proper name, undertakes to para- 
phrase : the attempt, indeed, explains the ignotum per ignotius ; “ Pal, 
addit, Evo6a'fjLov iHvacrcraf’^ The queen of fragrance! 

j- After these verifications, it may be hoped that the attempts of 
Bartolozzi, altogether to nullify Jewish tradition, by making the very 
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By vestiges so unhoped-for of the footsteps of 
banished Israel, on the very lines of route indi- 
cated in the letter ascribed to Eldad, I was led 
to hope and look, for more light from Ptolemy. 
Yet, this feeling notwithstanding, as the eye 
swept on his Tables over the steppes of Tartary, 
in search of Eldad’s Tribe of Issachar, it seemed 
scarcely possible to realize the idea to the mind, 
that Issachar as well as Manasseh might be here 
forthcoming. Forthcoming, however, this name, 
also, was ; and in a mountain region of Tartary, 
in literal conformity with the character of the 
seat assigned in Eldad's letter to Issachar, “ the 
mountains of Tocous, under or beyond the 
boundaries of the Medes and Persians.” If the 
description was undefined, so was the vast region 
to which it apparently referred ; wastes where 
distance seems annihilated, and over which the 
wandering hordes of warrior shepherds rove, 
almost without note of space. Accordingly, it 
was in Eastern Tartary, on the confines of Chi- 
na, that my geographical research was rewarded 


name Samhotioun a mere invention of the Talmudists (hujus autem 
flu minis nomen, iidem Talmudist® primd excogitarunt), and by tracing it 
preposterously to the flumen Sahbaticum of Josephus in Phoenicia for its 
origin and site, — will find their proper level. If the Talmudists and 
Rabbins abound in idle figments, so, too often, do their indiscriminating 
censors. The first thought of true criticism is the last thought of cri- 
ticism falsely so called, viz. the idea of separating the wheat from the 
chaff. 
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by the discovery, in the eighth Table of Pto- 
lemy’s Asia, of his mountains of 0ayoup or 
I cr ay oyp, Thagur or Isagur, and his ISayoy^oi 
or Icrayoy^oj, The Ithaguri or Isaguri^ their 
inhabitants. 

Here, so far as the nomenclature was con- 
cerned, unquestionably stood revealed the lost 
Tribe of Issachar, and on a mountain range, 
moreover, exactly as its seat is represented in 
the much-questioned letter of Eldad. The letter 
may still be questioned, but the geographical 
fact cannot be denied. The Isaguri were there 
seated, in the age of Ptolemy, upon mountains 
called after their own name. And, if identity of 
name be evidence at all for the identity of na- 
tions, the Isaguri of Ptolemy are the Issachar of 
Scripture. But when, from this commencement 
of the restoration of the Israelitish name and 
tribe, in Eastern Tartary, we descend, with Pto- 
lemy, southward, to the banks of the Indus ; and 
find the name of Issachar re-appear on the Indus, 
in his city of Isagurus, and this city (now Ash- 
nagor) seated in the country of the great Afghdn 
Tribe of the Eusof-zye, or “ Tribe of Joseph,” the 
evidences accumulate in a way explicable only 
on the one rational ground, namely, that, in 
Ptolemy’s Isaguri and Isagurus, we indeed re- 
cover the lost Tribe of Issachar; and, in the 
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country of Afghdnistan, the chief seat of the Ten 
lost Tribes. 

The whole chain of proof thus meets and com- 
bines at this given point, from the most far- 
removed quarters. We find, in the heathen 
geographer, clear names of Israelite Tribes, on 
the one hand, on the borders of the Caspian Sea. 
on the other hand, in the mountains of Chinese 
Tartary. We find the Jewish accounts, quite 
independently bearing their witness to the mi- 
gration and settlement of the very Tribes named 
by Ptolemy, in those very parts ; a witness 
which here, at least, stands confirmed by geo- 
graphical evidences, ■vrhich scepticism itself can 
neither evade nor deny. We find the national 
character of those wandering Israelites (long 
become Tartar hordes), correspondingly deline- 
ated, in the accounts of the Jews, and in the 
history of the Chozars. And we find the very 
national character, as there described, in all its 
characteristics, its restlessness, its turbulence, 
its roving propensities, its insatiable appetite for 
war and plunder, re-appear, in all its life and 
reality, in that of the whole Afghdn nation : a 
people naming themselves “ Beni-Israeel,” and 
universally claiming to be the descendants of 
the lost Ten Tribes ; the nomenclature of these 
Tribes and districts, both in ancient geography, 

III Y 
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and at the present day, confirming this universal 
national tradition.* Lastly, we have the route 
of the Israelites, from Media to Afghanistan f 


^ Accouling to Sir George Rose, this tradition is sustained by one 
maik of Israelite oiigin, which, once ascei tamed to have always existed 
among the Afghan tribes, is alone, taken together with their national 
tiadition, decisive of the whole question : the piactice among them, I mean, 
before the mtt oducUon of Mahometanism^ of the ute of circumcision. “ De- 
voted as the Hebrews were, from the earliest period of theii existence as 
a nation, to the worship of idols, to what other influence but that of 
Heaven can it be attributed that, evei since that event, they have been 
effectually preserved from it? Again, as before stated, they would have 
renounced then title-deed to the land of promise, if they bad forsaken 
the lite of circumcision Now, it is very difficult to lesist the con- 
viction, that It is undei the governance of the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, that the Afghan, although in a semi-baibarous state, lias foi 
2500 yeais retained qualifications, essential to ins restoiation to the land 
of his fathers During his imprisonment, he has been withheld from 
idolatry, and has nevei abandoned circumcision, foi he changed the law 
of Moses for that of the Koran , thus affording a very strong con- 
firmation of the view, that he is the Ephraim of piopliecy.*’ — The 
Afghans the Ten Tribes^ pp 74, 75. 

I repeat it, that, if both these allegations, but above all, if the second, 
be so, and the two facts alleged be capable of fail proof, theie is an end 
to all rational doubt that the Afghans aio the lost Israelites 

f Fiom Mr Elplilnstone we leain that one chief Afghan tribe, the 
Eusof-zyes, state themselves to have come fiom the West I will now 
adduce proof from Ibn-Haukal, in the tenth century, that another great 
tube, the Glnljies, were then known to have migrated into Afghanistan 
from Tartary, and hence, natuially were supposed to be of Tartai lace. 

“The Khiljians are of a Turkish ( Tartar) race, who, in 

ancient times, settled in this country, between Ilindostan and the licrdeis 
of Sejestan. They lesemble the Turks or Taitais, in peisonal appear- 
ance, and retain the diess and customs of that nation ; and all speak the 
Tmkish language.” — Omeky\ Ebn ffaukal, p. 247 

This passage is of great importance in the evidences. It throws 
light upon the origin of the Afghan nation, and cauies their migiation 
back to a period fai more i emote than it has been traced to by Mr. £i- 
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and India, marked out by a series of interme- 
diate Stations, bearing the names of several of 
their Tribes, and clearly indicating the stages of 
their long and arduous journey. 

As the spirit of scepticism, however, is always 
abroad in the world, the length and difficulty 
of such a journey may, and, unless anticipated, 
very probably will, be brought forward as an 
objection. I shall anticipate it, therefore, here, 
in the words of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Speaking of the Eusof-zyes, or “ Tribe of Jo- 
seph,” he observes, “ Most of them have heard 
that their origin is from the West, though few 
possess any knowledge of the original residence, 
and former fortunes of their tribe.” * However 
imperfect (as in the case of all savage tribes) 
their knowledge of their former seats or for- 
tunes, this Eusof-zye tradition perfectly agrees 


phinstons. In the tenth century, Ibn Haukai could affirm that thej' 
had been seated in Afghanistan from ** ancient times,” In proof, more- 
over, of their Tartar origin, he states their language, the Pushtoo, to be 
a lartar dialect. Now, all this tallies with the case of the Israelites, 
migiating gradually, as theii own history represents them to have done, 
from Media, through Tartary, into Afghanistan and Hindostan. The 
facts of the case thus account for the phenomena. As Blr. Elphinstone 
himself well puts it “It is known that ten of the twelve tribes 
remained in the East, after the return of their brethien to Judea; and 
the supposition that the Afghauns aie their descendants, explains, easily 
and natuially, both the disappearance of the one people, and the origin 
of the other.” — P. 155 
^ Page 376 
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with the Jewish account, already noticed, that 
the Tribe of Ephraim first migrated from Media 
to the Caspian ; whence their route would obvi- 
ously be from the westward, to reach Afghan- 
istan and the Indus. This is approximation 
only : but Mr. Elphinstone’s next statement 
comes home to the point at issue ; showing that 
the very journey ascribed to the Israelites, has 
actually been made, in recent times, by one of 
the Afghan tribes, the Meeaun-khail. “ The 
Meeaun-khail are about three thousand families ; 
of which njimber, a fourth is composed of 
Baukhteeaurees. Of this tribe, which is said to 
to have come, originally, from the hanks of the 
Tigris, and which is very numerous in the south- 
west of Persia, there are about seven or eight 
hundred families at Deraubund, and about five 
hundred at Murgha.” 

It is useless to discuss any question of evi- 
dences, with those whom such a combination of 
evidences as the foregoing fails to convince. On 
the point last noticed, I would only observe, 
that, if the Afghan tribes, generally, be Beni- 
Israeel, the Meeaun-khail, of course, are so also. 
In them, consequently, we have existing pi’oof of 
an Israelite population, to this day, inhabiting 
the banks of the Tigris, or its tributaries, the 
primitive seats of the Children of the Captivity ; 
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and living exemplification, at the same time, of 
Israelites performing, direct, the same journey, 
which was performed by their forefathers, slowly 
and circuitously, probably two thousand live 
hundred years ago. 


REMAINS OF ISRAELITE AND JEWISH SETTLE- 
MENTS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The Manuscript History in the Cochin Roll, 
to which we now return, purporting, mainly, to 
be an historical account of two distinct Hebrew 
races, the Black Jews and the White -Jews of 
Malabar, contains large details concerning the 
origin and progress of the Hebrew colonization, 
in that part of Southern India. The History it- 
self purports to be compiled, chiefly, from Copper 
Tablets, embedded in the walls, or preserved in 
the Jewish Treasury, at Cochin. Of these Re- 
mains, some, long almost illegible, are said to 
date from the era of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Captivity. The others are referred to different 
periods, descending as low as the eighth Cen- 
tury. The later of these Copper Tablets are 
stated to have been, not in Hebrew, but in the 
idiom of Malabar. It is further affirmed, that 
translations of the older Records were made into 
the Malabaric. The whole, or most at least, of 
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these original documents,' are alleged to have 
been carried off by the Dutch, and deposited in 
the India-House at Amsterdam. 

According to the Cochin Manuscript, com- 
piled from those Records, the first colony of the 
Israelites, or Black Jews, Avas planted in Ma- 
labar by Nebuchadnezzar. The first Colony of 
the White JeAVS Avas founded by refugees from 
Jerusalem, immediately after the destruction of 
the City, and the Second Temple, by Titus. 
These original colonies Avere largely reinforced, 
from age to age, by a succession of HebreAV mi- 
grations* ; until the chief tOAvns of Malabar 
were filled to overflowing Avith a Hebrew popu- 
lation ; and the JeAVS became lords paramount 
of the country under the kings of Ceylon. In 
the height of their poAver and prosperity, the 
city of Cochin alone is alleged to have contained 
Avithin its walls, eighty thousand heads of fa- 
milies, and forty thousand houses. 

Their time of prosperity Avas folloAved by 
times of trouble. Like aged trees, to use their 
own affecting similitude, they felt, more and 


* An Israelite migration of no fewer than eighty thousand souls, from 
“the cities of the Medes, ’ or horn Media, to Malabar, a. d. S69, i» 
stated m the Cochin Roll as follows ‘ 

Qi’jKIlt''' DUIDEJ' lyUH 12065' miS'a 

.nunoo D'niDK rn65' niini'D nioijoD ixo 
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more, the touch of decay at the roots. Internal 
dissentions opened the door for foreign invasion. 
The Jews of Malabar became the prey of an Hin- 
doo Conqueror. Wliolesale massacres abridged 
the Jewish population. And they had wholly 
fallen from their once high estate, ere the Por- 
tuguese visited India. By the successive perse- 
cutions of the bigoted Portuguese, and of the 
grasping HolIandei’S, they were, in course of time, 
so much further reduced, as to have dwindled 
down into their present fewness, poverty, and 
insignificance. Such is the outline of their 
story in the Cochin Roll. 

The singular phenomenon of two distinct 
races on the same spot, alike, professedly, of the 
Hebrew stock, but altogether differing in coun- 
tenance and colour, has naturally called for in- 
quiry, and given rise to speculation. By Dr. 
Buchanan and others, the physical contrast, in 
the case of the Black Jews, has been thought 
sufficiently accounted for by the lapse of time, 
and the influence of climate. By more recent 
observers, the causes assigned have been judged 
inadequate to the effects observable. Some, even 
very recently, have gone so far as to consider 
the physical contrast irreconcileable with the 
idea of a common origin ; and to pronounce the 
Black Jews a wholly different race, and to be 
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Israelites only by adoption or falsification. Al- 
together to remove such negative objections, it 
is only needful to show, that similar physical 
contrasts, in tribes of common origin, living in 
the same locality, are to be met with elsewhere ; 
and that other, and more powerful causes than 
those assigned by Dr. Buchanan, may exist, fully 
to account for any amount of physical change 
or contrast. 


THE BLACK JEWS. 

To begin with the country of the Chozar Tar- 
tars, to which the Israelites, with certainty, are 
now known to have migrated, and from whence 
it has been clearly shown they must have passed 
into Afghanistan and India, it is expressly 
stated, by Ibn Haukal, himself an eye-witness of 
the fact, that there were two distinct branches 
or castes of the Chozars, the one White and the 
other Black.* Now here, in a region colonized 


* “ The people of Khozr are near the Turks ( ^ ^ V). whom they 
resemble. They are of two classes • one of blackish complexion, and such 
dark hair, that you would suppose them to be descended from the Hindoos ; 
the other race, fair coniplexioned , these sell their children; but is it 
not allowed amony the Jews and the Ohiistians, to sell or make one another 
slaves.” — Ousehfs Ehn Hankal, p. 188. 

Trom this passage, not only do we learn that one branch of the 
Chozars were black, and another white • but we gather the decisive fact 
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by Israelite Tribes, is the very same pheno- 
menon which is found, at the present day, in 
the Black Jews, and White Jews, of ilalabur. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s Work supplies a fresh ex- 
ample, of the same character and contrast, in a 
case still more neaidy in point, that of one of the 
tribes of Afghanistan, the Nuussers. “ In their 
persons, they are small, blac/c'^j and ugly. We 
find the Naussers enjoying the same liberty with 
most of the other Afghauns.” That the Naussers 
are Afghans, and therefore, like the Black Jews, 
claim to be Beni Israeel, may safely be rested on 
their own strenuous assertions. The conti'ast 
in countenance and colour is the only difficulty ; 
a difficulty certainly not to be set in the balance 
against the national tradition of any tribe of 
Afghan race, although Mr. Elphinstone hiniself 
has not escaped its influence upon his judgment ; 
observing that though they speak Pushtoo, and 
strenuously maintain their descent from the Af- 


that the Cbozar Jews were of the bfack stock ; as plainly follows, from the 
circumstance of the white Chozars, and they alone, selling theii children; 
consequently, the Jews who did not sell their children, were of the black 
race. But this race, Ebn Haukal tells us, exactly resembled th& Mindoos, 
Have we not here the souche of the Black Jews of Malabar? 

* “ The Khyberees, of decidedly Jewish features, and undoubted 
Afghan nice, appear, as well as the Naussers, to differ, in complexion, 
from the other Afghans* “The Khyberees are lean, but muscular 
men, with long gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bones, and black com- 
plexions ” — Elphinstone, p. 357. 
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ghauns, their featux-es and appearance certainly 
indicate a race distinct from that nation.” * 

But whatever changes time and climate con- 
joined may produce in national physiognomy, 
thei’o is another cause of change, far more pow- 
erful than both, which, in the present question, 
has been strangely overlooked : I mean, mter- 
marriages with other races. Now, we know, 
from the Book of Nehemiah, that such foreign 
alliances were not unusual among the Jexv's 
after the Captivity. And as Manasseh had be- 
come a Tartar horde, seated, as we have seen, 
in the country of the Chozars, it may justly 
be inferred that they indulged in a similar lati- 
tude ; intermarrying with their female slaves, or 
contracting marriages with the blach Chozars 
mentioned by Ebn Haukal. The subject at 
large, and the point in hand, receive curious 
light from a single expression in the Cochin 
Manusci’ipt ; whence it would appear both that 
the Tribe of Manasseh had become tawny or 
black ; and that this Tribe had settled in Mala- 
bar, and were the true ancestors of the Black 
Jews. The expression in question is ’Din’SJ 
The tanned., or sun-blacked Manasseh. 
It is introduced in connection with those most 


Elphinstone, p 460, 461. 
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ancient Jewish Records, which are said to date 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar ; and which 
were spoken of as belonging to the sun-blacked 
tribe of Manasseh, ♦Din'O “IDIK In 

this one allusion, we have the parentage of the 
Black Jews. Is it not possible, that the hlach 
Naussers of Elphinstone may be the same stock, 
and that the name Nausser itself may be the cor- 
ruption only, of their patronynimic, Manasseh f 
Without attaching undue weight to this conjec- 
ture, I venture to throw it out, in the hope that 
the attention of eye-Avitnesses may be called to 
the degree of international resemblance between 
the roving Naussers of Afghanistan and the 
Black Jews of Malabar. 

In the course of my first examination of the 
contents of the Cochin Roll, I Avas taken alto- 
gether by surprise, by its sudden and unex- 
pected transition from the story of the migi*a- 
tions and settlements of the Children of the 
Captivity in the East, to that of the contempo- 
raneous migrations and settlements of their 
brethren in Europe. However familiar to others, 
it was to me a neAV and strange thought, that 
the Conquests of Nebuchadnezzar thus embraced 
opposite quarters of the globe. The Cochin 
JeAnsh History, however, affirmed this as a fact ; 
and I turned to the lights of European research 
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to confirm or confute it. I was not long in 
discovering the proper sources of information. 
The brilliant historical episode of Court Gcbelin 
in the eighth volume of his ponderous ety- 
mological work, entitled Monde Primitie*, at 
once, opened and exhausted the subject. By a 
most happy concurrence and combination of evi- 
dences, it is there made to appear, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, while his army lay before Tyre (a 
siege surpassing in duration even that of Troy, 
for it is said to have lasted for thirteen years), 
sent forth expeditions by sea and land, to sweep 
the Phoenician colonies along the coast of Africa, 
and to conquer and crush their remotest settle- 
ments in Spain. The historical fact is attested 
by the obvious policy of such a measure : it was 
the part of every conqueror to weaken a com- 
mercial power at the extremities, while he struck 
himself at the heart. The transaction, noticed 
incidentally by Strabo, and discussed critically 
by Court Gebelin, is related simply and his- 
torically in the Cochin Manuscript. According 
to this Record, Nebuchadnezzar, from before 
Tyre, sent a fleet and army, along the Phoe- 
nician settlements in Africa, to Spain, under the 


* “ Un des inour<jeaux les plus saillants, est I’Histoire de Nabucho- 
donosor .” — Biographie Uiuver, 
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command of one of his generals, an Ionian 
Prince, named Firouz or Pyrrhus. With this 
expedition lie embarke<l, with their own eoiiMnit, 
not as captives but as emigrants, a largi> body of 
Jews and Israelites, of the Tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, of Simeon and the F^cvites; for the 
purpose of settling them in the south ol Spairr^' ; 
obviously with maritime and commereial viiovs. 
Now, this statement, so far, is Jewish history 
only; and is to be treated with the reserve at- 
taching, by general consent of the learned, to 
every thing considered Rabbinical. 

Fortunately, however, for the interests of 
truth, the Cochin History proceeds to deal with 
alleged facts, which admit of being brought to a 
matter-of-fact test and issue. It states particu- 
lars, and gives the names of places and localities, 
Jewish names affirmed to have been given by 
Jews, which can, at once, be passed tlu-uugh the 
ordeal of geographical examination. It rtdates 
that the four Tribes above mentioned, after a 
tempestuous passage across the Mediterranean 


sum P'SJ'Nin nn pnna nvi xmi tr nirn p na nviiy mTS * 
rn Dunani posuaoi Nmn' ua ocj'd 

niut <3 D'n TTia ax'a’i cuuna idj; Natr 31 cj? □’Ipern's 
-snjN arn 03 xnpjn “inNn mnno utra Din'E'u 
cochm Boa, p. 25_;^xi!r'3 n'j? nnn cs'du ittib' nm 

nny njn Ninn anno “nan Dmn’n ntrn 
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(a passage of which, in the early ages of naviga- 
* tion, Saint Paul’s voyage, so many centuries after, 
will give the just idea), were landed in Spain, in 
the Province of Andalusia, and sent inland up 
the country. It further states that they founded, 
in the interior, four cities. The first of these 
cities they named Luz-ks, (now Liisina, on the 
Tagus), after Luz^ in the land of Israel. The 
next and chief city (the ancient capital of New 
Castille) they denominated Toletua (Toledo), 
from the Hebrew term n’/Dbiri) tultule, in com- 
memoration of the pitching and tossing which 
they had endured in their transit. The other 
two cities, both adjacent to Toledo, they named 
Makedda and Ascalon^ after Makedda^ in the 
land of Israel, and Ascalon^ on the border of the 
Philistines.* I was in the act of reading, for the 
first time, these statements, with intense interest, 
but suspended judgment, when an intelligent 
friend happened to come in. I read to him the 
Jewish account. He asked. Have you collated 
it with the map of Spain ? I answered in the 
negative, for I had not yet had time to do so ; 

“T’Sjn xnp a''ri'ne' noi'i psa n’n nK’n priDm * 

aipD n'n aiwia det bv 

a'xan onm n^nn's' anxnn 

vyn atr hv KT'pi^o hsidd mnx I'r ikipet pitrn pi 

iRip hdiod mns vy^i 'pniet'' pxn nsna' rp'Pnd 

Cochin Roll, p. 26 -- pR*? nanp n'ntp p'pp'B'R p^pEJ'R 
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adding, There is D’Anville’s Atlas, look into it 
while I read on. He did so ; and having at 
once found Toledo, in the next moment, laid his 
hand, successively, upon two adjoining towns, 
and read out their Israelitish names, namely, 
Maqueda and Escalona.^ It was difficult to 
realize to ourselves, it is impossible to realize to 
others, our mutual surprise and satisfaction. 
There stood the cities, with their Scriptural 
names, whose origin, doubtless, was wholly 
unknown to the Spaniards themselves ; but 
whose origin, and whose existence, were at 
once, and for the first time, made known to 


* The proof from the internal evidence, heie, arising from the names 
of the localities alone, is of the strongest character : it amounts to the 
conclusion, that the cities of Maqueda and Escalona must have been 
built by the Jews, and at or about the period stated in the Cochin RolL 
It is self-evident that neither the Christian, nor the Moslem rulers of 
Spain, befoie or aftei the eiaof the Hejra, would have suffered the hated 
and peisecuted Jews of Spain to build and call cities “after their 
own names,’* The attempt would infallibly have drawn down the 
heaviest penalties Toletola (or Toledo), Maqueda, Escalona, Luzica, 
must, theiefore, have arisen at a period when no such obstacles existed. 
But such a period must have, heen prior to Christianity itself in Spam, 
i, e. to the Christian era. This conclusion relands us in the account 
of those cities of Spain, of their foundation and nomenclature, as pre- 
served in Jewish history ; professedly, from the time of the Captivity, and 
the original Israelitish emigrations. 

It has been acutely remained upon the etymology of Toledo or 
Toletola fiom the Hebrew that this Hebrew name, still the 

Span’sh name, aigues Jewish founders. Jews only were likely to have 
given It; and the storm-tossed Jewish emigrants themselves alone could 
originate such a name, or transmit to posterity its singularly enigmatic 
meaning. 
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had just been reading. It was impossible to 
resist evidence like this : it was overwhelming. 
The question, How came the Jewish names of 
Ascalon and Makedda into catholic Spain, the 
ourselves, by the Jewish history in which I had 
land of bigotry and persecution? is one that 
must arise. Its only rational explanation is, 
that it must have been given by the Jews, 
before either Christians or Mahometans had 
power there. And this, the only rational ex- 
planation, is the very explanation given in the 
Cochin History. 

It was not until after this discovery, from a 
Jewish history, and its geographical verifica- 
tions, had been made, that my attention was 
called to a note in Southey’s “ Roderic,” which 
records the wholly independent corroboration, 
that, when Alphonso VI. recovered Toledo 
from the Saracens, he was appealed to by its 
Jewish population, on the ground that they 
were not the descendants of the murderers of 
his Christ, but of the Ten Tribes, whom Nebu- 
chadnezzar had sent thither as colonists. The 
appeal was answered graciously ; and the trans- 
action ordered by the king to be enrolled in the 
archives of Toledo. The predominance, from 
time immemorial, of a Jewish population in 
Spain, is matter of history, Mahometan as well 
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as Christian. The question, How they came hy 
this predominance ? is one which must be asked, 
and which cannot, without the discovery of some 
unknown cause, easily be answered. The cause, 
as assigned by Jewish history and tradition, 
removes all difficulties. A Hebrew colony, 
planted by Nebuchadnezzar, held footing in the 
Peninsula, before Carthaginian or Homan, Van- 
dal or Visigoth, Christian or Mussulman, had 
any footing there. Toledo is known as, perhaps, 
the most ancient city of Spain : “ Are you aware 
(asked our first authority in this country on such 
a point) that the oldest building in Toledo is 
THE Jewish Synagogue?”* 

But while in Spain, or in Southern India, 
mingled among their brethren the Jews of the 
dispersion, we can now “ see the utmost parts,” 
only, of banished Israel, — in the mountains 
of Afghanistan or Cabulistan, from of old the 
land of the Aristo-Phili, ot Nohle trihes\, by an 


* They who have studied (and what English traveller who deserves 
thenamejbas failed diligently to study?) Mr. Mui ray’s “ Hand-books,” 
will duly appreciate such a testimony to the antiquity of the Jewish 
settlement in Toledo. 

"f It has been objected, we have seen, to the Afghdn genealogy, that 
their own national tradition makes them descendants of Saul, the son of 
Kish. This, it has been shown, is only a confusion of persons and dates 
to which all national tradition is liable. It is, however, a curious cir- 
cumstance, that the notion of Saul belonging to these parts existed, as 
Ebn Haukal informs us, so far back as the tenth century : speaking of 

IIL Z 
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unparalleled combination of evidences*, we are 
summoned “ to see them all.” They are there 


Shehtwerd, a town of the neighbouring province of Irak Agemi, he says, 
‘Saul the king of the Children of Israel, was of this place.” ^ 

Is not here the probable source of the Afghan tradition ? 

* Incidental evidence and confumation of the existence of Israelite 
settlements in those parts, of a highly important character, has recently 
been supplied from an ojiposite quarter of the East, by one of those 
Englishwomen of rank, who so often adorn high station by mental 
culture, and by a spirit of entei prise kindled, by what Dr. Johnson 
would have charactei ized as “ a wise and noble curiosity.’* The follow- 
ing extract will explain and justify the commendation : — 

“ The Samaritan Patriarch next pioduced an oiiginal letter, written to 
them by some Samaritan brethren hi India, about 100 >cars ago. The 
occasion of its being written was this . 160 years ago, an Englishman, of 
the name of Roberts, informed the Samaritans of Nablous of the exists 
ence of some of their brethren in India. Upon this, the Nablous Sama- 
litans sent them a copy of the Pentateuch. In return, the Indian 
Samaiitans sent a printed [?] copy of the Pentateuch, in three or four 
languages, together with the subjoined letter j both of which loere shown 
to vs. They weie obliging enough to send us a copy of this letter? 
translated into Arabic 5 Assaad having interpreted it, I give it below. 

“ ‘ Letter of the Samaritans [or Israelites of India] to those of Nablous: 

«« We send our peace, O Israel, our brethren, who dwell in the Holy 
Land of Canaan. — We have a High Priest full of all learning, honour- 
ing the Name of the Most High. He is descended from Phincas, the 
son of Eleazar; and he dwells in the city of Ahnuz [a locality and name 
in India unknown to the Samaiitans of Nablous], Ho numbers his 
flock twice a year, and, in this year [1680], their number is 127,968. 

^ The name of Saul’s Father, again, seems curiously to connect itself 
with this story, in the denomination Kish, as the name of a city 
in the direction of Samarkand. See Ebn Haukal, pp. 259, 260, for a 
full notice of this city of Sogdiana. Other Tsiaelitc names, \j.. 

Reuben, Jhoudah, Judah, &c , are clearly traceable along the course of 
the Oxus, or from the Caspian Sea to the northern boundary line of 
Afghanistan, 
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to be seen, by their own witness ; they are there 
to be seen, by the unconscious witness of heathen 
testimony ; they are there to be seen, by the 
still more sure, though silent, witness of cha- 
racter and countenance, of nature and of name. 


The Levites are 2600, and they dwell m seven Ptovtnces. We are under 
the Government of the Ajim}c(y [Q,. Afgkmis9\ Kvciy year we pay 
them, each man, one shekel of the shekels of Jerusalem. The name of 
the chief we have now, is Zdud of the Tribe of Ashury and, for 

fmty years [horn circ, 1640], he has dwelt in righteousness, and 
employed all his energies in preventing evil. He dwells in the city of 
AkmiZy the laigest in our country. We have 70 Elders, and I [the 
Scribe] am one of them ; and my name is the son of Gilead^ of 

the So?is of Nun. We have Governors, and learned men; and we ha\e 
twelve Judges, [This part of the letter exactly tallies with the account 
in the Cochin Roll, from the letter ascribed to Eldad, of the Tribe of 
Issachar, It is further remaikable, that the chief of these Beni issaebar 
was styled Nachson^ being the very title, nunnated (i,e. marked with the 
final n), now borne by the chief of the Sheeraunee Afghans, viz. Neekha]*- 
In the time of prayers, we sing hymns, and read a Chapter of Joshua^ and 
the Ten Commandments. Send us the Booh of Joshuay the Son of Nun.'* — 
Exti act from “ Journal of a Tour in the Holy Land, hy the I^dy Frances 
Egerton” p, 52, &c., London, 1841. 


* The chief of the Sheeraunees is called the Neeka, He has very 
great authority in his tribe ; which is partly derived from bis being the 
chosen head of the oldest family, and partly from the belief of the 
Sheeraunees, that he is under the immediate guidance and protection of 
Providence. 

“ Though men often redress their own injuries by mere force, yet the 
Neeka is the only regular dispenser of Justice. He hears the parties, and 
after saying a prayer, decides the cause by the inspiration of the Divinity. 
His order is always, obeyed, from the dread of supernatural punish- 
ment.’’— See Elphmstone, p 382. Is there not, in all this, something 
significantly Israelitish? The name and office of the Neeka tins re- 
appears in the Cochin Roll, in the Nachson, or Prince and Judge of the 
Tartar Tube of Issachar ; — Page 3 i. Dh!? 
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Their self-appropriated name of Ben: Iseaeel 
(a national appellative by which, we have no 
shadow of reason to doubt, they were, by 
themselves, always distinguished) is sculptured 
upon their foreheads, is engraven on their man- 
ners, is Avritten in their hearts. No nation 
under heaven, the Jbavs themselves alone ex- 
cepted, could style themselves Beni Israeel, with 
the probabilities, or any approach to the pro- 
babilities in favour of their title, possessed by 
the Afghdn tribes. But they do, as doubtless 
they ever haYe done, style themselves Beni 
Israeel; and, in circumstances like theirs, and 
with such a case of evidences as theirs, the 
assumption of the title is the establishment of 
the claim. 

The theme is one of thrilling interest ; for it 
includes, retrospectively, the whole canon of 
prophecy, and, prospectively, the consummation 
of all things. The subject has been entered on 
in independent cooperation with Sir George 
Bose’s argument: I would close it Avith the 
prospect opened in the parting appeal of that 
truly Christian philosopher, “ If it be a matter 
of imperati\'e duty, and of high interest, to 
endeavour to promote a inght understanding of 
prophecy, can this be more evident in any case 
than in that of the restoration of all Israel, and 
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their conversion to the faith that is in Jesus, 
when we hear set before us the awful warning 
of St, Paul, in a chapter of his Epistle to the 
Eomans, the whole of which deserves es])ccial 
consideratbn, and which relates to all Israel, 
contained in the following words (Rom. xi. 15); 
‘For if the casting away of them be the recon- 
ciling of the Avorld, what shall the receiving of 
them be, but life from the dead?’ Though 
there is thus signified to us a most fearful inti- 
mation, that the faith of the Redeemer shall, 
at some future period, become almost universally 
extinct, we are, at the same time, assured, that 
it shall revive, on the preaching of the Gosjjel 
by the Hebrews: of these Hebrews, the Ten 
Tribes form five-sixth parts. Let us then ask, 
whether any diligent systematic search has 
hitherto been made, by the Protestant nations, 
to discover this hidden, but certainly still 
existent, people of the Ten Tribes ? 

“ The pretentions exhibited by the JSTestorians 
to be those tribes, will not bear a close examina- 
tion ; still less wdll those of the North- American 
Indians do so; and we can hardly treat with 
gravity the supposition, that the semi-Chinese, 
semi- Japanese, dwarfish, and flat-nosed inhabi- 
tants of the Loo-Choo islands, are the represen- 
tatives of Ephraim. Yet it has been shown 
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how long ago the idea was suggested, that the 
Afghans are the Ten Tribes ; and that suggestion 
has, hitherto, been but superficially inquired 
into. 

“ May the hand of Providence lead us to 
sounder views on this subject, most interesting 
to the Christian ! By him it will be observed, 
that, in those thus presented, no difficulty 
appears to occur, unless it be, that they involve 
a wonderful miracle, in the restoration of the 
Ten Tribes of Israel* to the land of promise. 
But whilst this stupendous dispensation will 
aflford to millions [as at the passages of the Red 
Sea, and of the Jordan3 the means of crossing a 
mighty stream, in such a manner as human 
means could never accomplish, — it will be in 
the strictest analogy with the ways of Heaven, 
with respect to the people of God, when utider 
like circumstances: it is one, moreover, espe- 
cially calculated to inspire the breasts of the 
Hebrews with courage, and to terrify their 
foes. 


^ Well identified by this writer with the people, and gicat miracle, 
predicted in the Apocalypse (Rev xvi 12), And the sixth angel 
poured out his vial upon the gi eat river Euphi ates ; and the water 
thereof was dried up, that the way of the kings of the East might be 
prepared.” — -Compare “'The Apocalypse its own Intel picter,” p, 32, 
8vo, London, Bentley, 1853, — a work characterized by the merits (very 
rarely united) of a new and original, yet staid and sober, view of the 
whole scheme and structure of that wonderful book. 
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“It is not without a peculiar interest that we 
should behold the waves of the Euphrates ; that 
stream consecrated, by our earliest and holiest 
recollections, as one of those that issued from 
the river (7f the Garden of Eden, survived the 
destruction of the Deluge, and is yet destined to 
be the northern boundary of Israel’s possessions, 
— thus opening a willing passage to the ran- 
somed of the Loi’d, when on their road to their 
long-lost inheritance.” 









* FINAL NOTE. 


B.emnant of Israel at Hamadan {the ancient Ecbatan<i) 
m Media. Tomb and Character of Esther: from 
Sir R, K. Porter. 

Feom the " Itinerary ” of Benjamin of Tudela we 
glean, incidentally, the important statistical fact, that, 
in the twelfth century, the single city of Hamadan (by 
this Jewish voyager denominated Madai) numbered in 
the census of its inhabitants, a population of no less 
than fifty thousand Jews. From this numerical phe- 
nomenon, coupled with the consideration that Hamadan 
(now known as the ancient Ecbatana) was one of those 
cities of the Medes,” among which we know from 
Scripture the Ten Tribes were dispersed at the period 
of the Captivity, the learned Bochart has very justly 
inferred that the Jews here spoken of by Benjamin 
were no other than a portion of the lost Israelites, To 
give a fact and inference forming so important a link 
of evidence in Bochart’s own words : Hmc est ilia 

Hamadan de qua Benjamin Judgeus: Hcbc est 
Madai^ magna ilia urhs in qua sunt Judceorum quinqua-> 
ginta millia. Keliquise, nisi fallor, Israelitarum^ quos 
in Medlam deportaverat Salmanassar — quos Scriptura 
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dicit express^ migrasse in Assyrian!, ct in Medorum 
urbes.* — 2 Reg. 17. 6. and 18. 11. 

More than two centuries after Benjamin of Tudela’s 
day, Hamadan was reduced, by the ferocity of Tamer- 
lane, from a still stately city to '' a ruinous heap.” Yet, 
in this dismantled and dismembered state, though 
dwindled down (as it is described by Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter) into a mere clay-built suburb of what it was,” 
it still retained, at the time of his visit, proof of the 
correctness of Benjamin of Tudela’s statemezit, in the 
existence amidst its population of from forty to forty- 
five thousand souls, of about six hundred J ewish 
families.” This Hebrew colony, however small and 
poor. Porter, like Bochart, judging by the internal 
evidences of the case, justly regards as a remnant of 
lost Israel. Without any reference to the authorities 
here adduced in support of this view (authorities of 
which he seems to have been unaware), he treats the 


* It was only upon consulting Bochart upon this note, that I had the 
great satisfaction to find myself in perfect agreement with this sacred 
geographer as to the locality and course of the river Go 2 an, which he 
identifies, as I have done independently in my tex;t, with the Cyrus oi 
Kur, and on the same giounds. Bringing the geogiaphy of Ptolemy to 
hear on the Scriptural statement, he then proceeds : — > Maxime cum 
in Assyria, vel Media) parte illi vicina, leperiantur loca, quorum Sacra 
Historia meminit, nempe fl^n, Chalacli^ 113 H, ChaboTf Gozan. 
Chalach, est Ptolemtei Calachena, ad aquilonem Assyrite. Chahor est 
ejusdem Ptoleraaei, <5 XaSdopas rh bpos, Mons Chahoras, inter Mediam et 
Assyrian!, ubi Tabulte perperam habent Choatras, A quo Monte ad 
Mare Caspium euntibus, medio fere spatio, occuriit Gauzania urbs; 
id est pD, GozaUy inter duos Cyri alveos; quam [pD scil.] regioni et 
fluvio proximo nomen dedisse verisimile est, ante quam ibi locorum 
PerssB dominarentur, a quibus Cyrus dici ccepit iste amnis, ut vicinus 
alter Cambyses, in gratiam Cyri et Cambyses.” . — Geograph. Sacr. lib, iii. 
cap. xiv. 
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point as one sufficiently established, by the co-existence 
of Hebrew colonists, Hebrew tradition, and Hebrew 
monuments, in this appropriate locality. The concur- 
rence of these circumstances self-evidently gives them 
great x'ecipi'ocal force : a force which tells with peculiar 
weight in es1:ablishing the authenticity of the monu- 
mental remains. This last connecting link, between 
existing generations and the history of the lost Tribes, 
has been touched by Sir E,. K. Porter with such truth 
and beauty, that I confer a benefit on the reader, while 
I gratify myself, by closing these pages with his picture, 
drawn by a master hand, of 

THE TOMB AKD CHARACTER OF ESTHER. 

The Jewish part of the inhabitants with whom I 
conversed, shook their heads at the history of the 
Judean tomb in the mountain, but entered with a 
solemn interest into the questions I put to them, re- 
specting the sepulchre of Esther and Mordecai; the 
dome roof of which rises over the low, dim habitations 
of the poor remnant of Israel still lingering in the land 
of their captivity. This tomb is regarded by all the 
J ews who yet exist in the empire, as a place of particular 
sanctity; and pilgrimages are still made to it at a 
certain season of the year, in the same spirit of holy 
penitence with which, in former times, they turned their 
eyes towards Jerusalem. Being desirous of visiting 'a 
place which Christians cannot view without reverence, 

I sent to request that favour of the priest under whose 
care it is preserved. He came to me immediately on 
my message, and seemed pleased with the respect mani- 
fested towards the ancient people of his nation, in the 
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manner with which I asked to be admitted to their 
shrine. 

The character of Esther, as it is given in both books 
that bear her name, has c\cr appeared to me one of the 
most lovely pictuies of female perfection; a beautiful 
example of what might be called female heroism, with- 
out any of that hardness of mind which gives the idea 
of an Amazon* In short, she exhibits the most heroic 
self-devotion, in the cause of her unhappy nation, mixed 
with all the attractive softness of feminine delicacy and 
tenderness of heart. She shrinks from the act of ex- 
posing her life to the open shame of the violent death 
she yet steadily resolves to dare, for the purpose of 
saving her people from the execution of the decree 
pronounced against them. Thus, with all the natural 
apprehensiveness of a delicate woman, trembling at the 
thought of her blood being shed by a private or public 
executioner, she warns Mordecai of the danger she must 
incur in preferring her petition. She implores him to 
pray that the penalty may be averted, while she declares 
herself determined to run the desperate risk : — Gro,’ 
said she, ® gather all the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink 
three days, night or day : I also and my maidens will fast 
likewise; and so will I go in unto the king, which 
is not according to the law : and if I perish, I perish,’ 

I accompanied the priest through the town, over 
much ruin and rubbish, to an enclosed piece of ground, 
rather more elevated than any in its immediate vicinity. 
In the centre was the Jewish tomb, a square building 
of brick, of a mosque-like form, with a rather elongated 
dome at the top. The whole seems in a very decaying 
state, falling fast to the mouldered condition of some 
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wall fragments around^ whicli, in former timcs^, had been 
connected with, and extended the consequence of the 
sacred enclosure. The door that admitted us into the 
tomb is, in the ancient sepulchral fashion of the country, 
yery small : consisting of a single stone of great thick- 
ness, and turning on its own pivots from one side. Its 
key is always in possession of the head of the Jews, 
resident at Hamadan; and doubtless has been so pre- 
served from the time of the holy pair’s interment, when 
the grateful sons of the Captivity, whose lives they had 
rescued from universal massacre, first erected a monu- 
ment over the remains of their benefactors, and obeyed 
the ordinance of gratitude, in making the anniversary of 
their preservation a lasting memorial of Heaven’s mercy, 
and the just faith of Esther and Mordecai. 

^ So God remembered his people (saving them from 
the conspiracy of Haman) and justified his inheritance. 
Therefore these days shall be unto them in the month 
Adar, the fourteenth and fifteenth day of the same 
month, with an assembly and joy and with gladness 
before God, according to the generations for evei among 
his people.’ — Book of Esther^ c. x. ver. 12, 13. 

The pilgrimage yet kept up is a continuation of this 
appointed ^ assembling.’ And thus having existed from 
the time of the event, such a memorial becomes an 
evidence to the fact, more convincing perhaps than even 
written testimony : it seems a kind of eye-witness. 

The original structure, it is said, was destroyed at 
the sacking of the place by Timour; and soon after 
that catastrophe, when the country became a little 
settled, the present unobtrusive building was raised on 
the original spot. Certain devout Jews of the city 
stood to the expense ; and about one hundred and fifty 
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years ago (nearly five hundred after its re-erection) it 
was fully repaired by a rabbi of the name of Isniaeh 
“ On passing through the little portal, which we 
did in an almost doubled position, we entered a small 
arched chamber, in which are seen the graces of several 
rabbis; probably one may cover the remains of the 
pious Ismael, and not unlikely the others may contain 
the bodies of the first rebuilders after the sacrilegious 
destruction by Timour. Having ^ trod lightly by their 
graves,’ a second door, of such very confined dimensions, 
presented itself at the end of this vestibule, we were 
constrained to enter it on our hands and knees; and 
then, standing up, we found ourselves in a large 
chamber, to which appertained the dome. Immediately 
under its concave stand two sarcophagi, made of very 
dark wood, carved with great intricacy of pattern and 
richness of twisted ornament, with a line of inscription, 
in Hebrew, running round the upper ledge of each. 
Many other inscriptions, in the same language, are cut 
on the walls ; wlfile one, of the oldest antiquity, engraved 
on a slab of white marble, is let into the wall itself. 
The priest assured me it had been rescued from the 
ruins of the first edifice, at its demolition by the Tartars, 
and, with the sarcophagi themselves, was preserved on 
the same consecrated spot. Seclak Beg, who was with 
me, copied this inscription, with those round the edges 
of the wooden tombs, and afterwai'ds translated them 
from the original Hebrew into Persian. 

Hebrew Insmnption on a marble slab m the sepulchre 
of Esther and Mordecai: 

^ Mordecai, beloved and honoured by a king, was 
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great and good. His garments were as those of a 
sovereign. Ahasuerus covered him with his rich dress, 
and also placed a golden chain aroimd his neck. The 
city of Susa rejoiced at his honours, and his high 
fortune became the glory of the Jews.’ 

We have an answering account to this in the Book 
of Esther. 

Mordecai the Jew was next unto king Ahasuerus, 
and great among the Jews, and acce 2 )ted of the multi- 
tude of his brethren, seeking the wealth of his people, 
and speaking peace to all his seed.’ — Chap. x. ver. 3. 

And Mordecai went out from the presence of the 
king in royal apparel of blue and white, and with a great 
ci'own of gold, and with a garment of fine linen and 
purple : and the city of Shushan rejoiced and was glad.’ 
— Esther y chap. viii. ver. 15. 

The above account fully accords with the early 
custom of the Persian monarchs investing their ministers 
and favourites with splendid robes, chains, and golden 
ornaments. Also, from Xenophon’s representation, that 
death would be the punishment of any noble, however 
illustrious, assuming to himself the royal mixture of 
purple and white, we may gather the peculiar honour 
which was now bestowed on Mordecai. The custom of 
bestowing garments as marks of distinction, it may be 
remembered, is still maintained in Persia, in the gift of 
kalauts, or robes of favour. 

The Inscription which encompasses the sarcophagus 
of Mordecai is to this effect : — 

^ It is said by David, Preserve rae, O God I I am 
now in Thy presence. I have cried at the gate of 
heaven, that Thou art my God; and' what goodness 
have I received from Thee, 0 Lord !” 
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Those whose bodies are now beneath in this earth, 
when animated by Thy mercy, were great ; and what- 
ever happiness was bestowed upon them in this world 
came from Thee, O God ! 

^ Their grief and sufferings were many at the first ; 
but they became happy, because they always called upon 
Thy holy name in their miseries. Thou liftedst me up, 
and I became powerful. Thine enemies sought to 
destroy me in the early times of my life ; but the 
shadow of Thy hand was upon me, and covered me as 
a tent from their wicked purposes. — Mordecal’ 

The following is a translation of the inscription 
carved round the sarcophagus of Esther, the Queen : — 
^ I praise Thee, O God, that Thou hast created me ! 
I know that my sins merit punishment, yet I hope for 
mercy at Thy hands; for, whenever I call upon Thee 
Thy holy presence secures me from all evil. 

^ My heart is at ease, and my fear of Thee increases. 
My life became, through Thy goodness, at the last full 
of peace. 

' O God ! do not shut my soul out from Thy divine 
presence I Those whom Thou lovest never feel the 
torments of hell. Lead me, O merciful Father, to the 
life of life ! that I may be filled with the heavenly 
fruits of Paradise. — Esther.’ 

A corresponding sentiment to the substance of these 
inscriptions may be found in the Apocryphal Book of 
Esther, in the prayer she puts up immediately before 
her entrance to the king to prefer her petition ; — 

^ Queen Esther laid away her glorious apparel, and 
put on the garments of anguish and mourning; and 
instead of precious ointment, she covered Iier head with 
ashes. And she prayed unto the Lord God of Israel, 
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saying : O Lorclj Thou only art our King ! Help me, 
desolate womaii^ who hast no helper but Thee. O Lord, 
give not thy sceptre to them that be nolhing, and let 
them not laugh at our fall ; but turn their device upon 
themselves, and make him an example that hath begun 
this against its. Give me eloquent speech in iny mouth 
before the lion ; turn his heart to hate him that fighteth 
against us ; but deliver us with Thine hand, and help 
me that am desolate. Thou knowest all things, 0 Lord ! 
Thou knowest that I hate the glory of the unrighteous, 
and abhor the bed of the uncircumcised. Thou knowest 
my necessity ; for I abhor the sign of my high estate, 
which Is upon my head in the day wherein I show my- 
self, and that I wear it not when I am private, by 
myself. O thou mighty God ! hear the voice of the 
forlorn, and deliver me out of my fear.’ 

‘‘ To this succeeds cue of the most exquisite descrip- 
tions that ever was given of female loveliness, and in 
language equalling the beauty of its subject : — 

‘ And when she had ended her prayer, she laid away 
her mourning garments. And, being gloriously adorned, 
she took two maids with her; and upon one she leaned, 
as carrying herself daintily, and the other followed, 
bearing up her train. And she was ruddy, through the 
perfection of her beauty, and her countenance was 
cheerful and amiable; but her heart was in anguish 
for fear. 

^ Then, having passed through all the doors, she 
stood before the king, who sat upon his royal throne, 
and was clothed with all his robes of majesty, all glitter- 
ing with gold and precious stones; and he was very 
dreadful. Then, lifting up his countenance, that shone 
with majesty, he looked very fiercely upon her: and 
III. A A 
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the queen fell clown, and was pale, and fainted, and 
bowed herself upon the head of the maid that went 
before her. Then God changed the spirit of the king 
into mildness, who, in a fear, leaped from his throne, 
and took her in his arms till she came to herself again, 
and comforted her with loving words, and said unto her, 

‘ Esther ! what is the matter ? I am thy brother ; be of 
good cheer ! Thou shalt not die, though our command- 
ment be general. Come near I ’ 

‘ So he held up his golden sceptre, and laid it upon 
lier neck, and embraced her, and said, ‘‘ Speak unto me ! 
Then she said unto him: “I saw thee, my lord, as 
an angel of God, and my heart was troubled for fear 
of thy majesty.” And as she was speaking, she fell 
down again, for hiintness. Then the king w'as troubled, 
and all his servants comforted her.’ — A. B. of Esther, 
ch. XV. 

“ With the sacred volume in my hands, which con- 
tained these accounts of the devoted goodness of this 
fairest daughter of Israel, I could not look on her tomb 
before me, without feeling an awe and admiration that 
made my heart bow to the memory of such perfect 
virtue, in such perfect beauty .” — Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, §-c., §-c,, by Sir E. K. Porter, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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